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Social science’s fight-back 


Lnst week’s manifesto from the new 
Social Science Action Committee is a 
much more discreet and tentative 
attack on the present drift of Govern- 
ment policy than the all-out frontal 
assault launched by the Keynesian and 
allied economists following the budget 
(although both suffer front the same 
failure of numerical symbolism: how 
much better a “gang of 12" would have 
been than one only of 1 1 and why stop 
lit 364 economists even if it was the 
vacation?). Nor is this new attack , 
expressed in extravagant language. Its 
most threatening phrase is "prejudiced 
conflict is not conducive to social 
order." 

Morever its scape is more limited. 


tial students who are streaming back to 
more conventional and traditional dis- 
ciplines, perhaps a symptom, perhaps a 
cause of their tumbling prestige. Intel- 
lectually too they are on the defensive, 
accused of a host of offences including 
partiality nnd lack of academic rigour. 
Politically they seem often to he re- 
garded as suspect or even subversive. 
As a result in the Darwinian world of 
the contemporary British university 
they are a prey to many predators, 
internal and external. 

So it is very important that social 
scientists should begin to fight back 
against the ignorance, prejudice and 
hostility which their academic and 
political enemies so lightly display. It is 
very important that the balance should 
be restored. The centrality of the social 
sciences (although not, of course, their 
exclusivity) in a modern university 
attempting to cater to a semi-mass 
student body and to keep open lines of 
communication with the wider society 
needs to be underlined. 


The 1 1 distinguished social scientists 
wlio signed Hie manifesto are not 
telling the Government, as their eco- 
nomist colleagues attempted to do, 
howto run the country; they are simply 
pointing out carefully and calmly how 
damaging its present policy towards 
higher education may be to the 
academic vitality of Britain and emph- 
asizing how that vitality is an important 
clement in promoting the orderly de- 
velopment of the social order. 

Such modesty concentrates rather 
than dilutes the message which the 
Social Science Action Committee is 
trying to communicate to Mr Carlisle 
nnd through him to the Government 
and to n perhaps uncaring public. It is a 
message that deserves to ue heard and, 
we would argue, heeded. In the 1960s 
i and early 1970s there may well have 
been an exaggerated investment (of 
expectations rather than of resources) 
in the potential of the social sciences; 
In intellectual terms they appeared 
imperialist disciplines, threatening to 
dominate the humanities while elbow- 
ing aside the physical sciences and 
technologies. In policy terms too, the 
post-war vigour of the social sciences 
suggested, rather than claimed, an 
immediate application to social ame- 
lioraion which has not really been 
achieved in the years of growing aus- 
terity and creeping neo-conservatism 
since 1975. 

But the pendulum has swung far too 
far in the other direction. The social 
sciences today seem .to be under attack 
on many fronts. They appear to be 
dwindling in popularity among poten- 


In this necessary fight 
back social science must 
depend essentially on its 
own resources rather 
than look to external and 
bureaucratic allies 


In this necessary fight back social 
science must depend essentially on its 
own resources rather than look to 
external and bureaucratic allies. The 
counter attack must be founded 
securely on the academic value of the 
social sciences and their proved social 
utility rather than on the shifting sand 
of political fashion. The Social Science 
Research Council, as it struggles to. 
nourish the various social sciences as 
disciplines of knowledge and at the. 
same time to act as a sponsoring agent 
for their useful application, is a flawed 
instrument for such a defence. It is 
perhaps in this context that the crea- 
tion of a Social Sciences Academy 
might be particularly important, as a 


secure base in which (he collcclive 
academic self-esteem of the various 
disciplines could be stimulated. 

However, it would be misleading to 
regard last week's manifesto as simply 
an example of selfish special pleading 
by social scientists. In two other re- 
spects, at least as impoitunt and cer- 
tainly more immediate, the statement 
is of considerable significance and 
value. First, it is a persuasive repudia- 
tion of the crude instrumentalism 
which now dominates our public view 
of the value of higher education. It 
sometimes seems that if it is not 
engineering or some science discipline 
which can document its success with a 
striae of multi-thousand pound re- 
search grants then it is not worth 
bothering with - and this Government 
has done everything to encourage such 
an atavistic attitude. It is important for 
the social sciences, particularly 
perhaps for the “softer” ones that are 
often also the most entwined political- 
ly, and even more important for the 
humanities that this crude populism 
should be rejected nnd tliut the vuluc of 
universities and other institutions 
should be judged against criteria that 
are academically valid and socially 
sophisticated not against the crude 
criteria of ephemeral utilitarianism. 

Secondly, this document is another 
alarming piece of evidence of the 
yawning gap that is opening up be- 
tween the present Government nnd 
educated opinion in the country. If this 
gap continues to widen the results 
could be alarming. The Government 
on Us side could come to regard the 
multi-million pound investment of the 
nation in education as quite irrelevant 
to the solution to the economic and 
social problems that we will face in the 
1980s. Its dismissive attitude to the 
collection of social statistics is evidence 
that such a philistine attitude to the 
potential of organized knowledge is 
already well established. Higher 
education for itsnart might increasing- 
ly become the refuge of an uppositiounl 
intelligentsia working in uneasy har- 
ness in common Institutions with the 
expert corps of the amoral technologic- 
al state - not n happy recipe for the 
preservation of a liberal university 
tradition. 
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Support your local UGC 


| The universities' response to the letters It is important that this second phase 
1 n i . e y h flve received from the should be as calm and considered as 

University C l rants fnmmiltoA this n. . ..jii j i 


; University urarns committee this possible. On its outcome will depend 
weex- will nave to. be. a two-phase both the bargaining power of the UGC 
operation. with the Government in future clashes 

on public expenditure and perhaps the 
The first phase will consist of the emerging shape of a post-Robbins 
urgent tklying-up decisions on admis- university system. Understandably, 
sioas principally, but also other ques- .. but neyertheless, sadly,, th* Initial ra- 
tions- the ('must be settled quickly. - a P ons f to “Iwks” about' the; UQC’S 
Inevitably such decisions will have to ■ intentions was rather exaggerated and 
be based on guick and perhaps rough- eve P neurotic. Now that the letters 
and-ready calculations of just how far have actually been sent it should be 
an individual university's grant can be possible to see future events in a more 
stretched. Inevitably also in a time of . ma ^ re perspective 
continuing uncertainty about Salaries Already several lhlngs are clear. The 
and inflation some of these calculations UGC is not trying to act like the 

l.jllk k. TL. II.. i «. : Unite an Ulnh . J j.. .1 


' Grants Committee this 
have to be . a two-phase 


The first phase will consist of the 
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Will be got wrong. The equally inevit- Prussian High Command dictating 
able grier that will result will be the sole e V e >y movement, and controlling every 
and heavy responsibility of the Gov- movement and controlling every time- 
ernmem which has .tried to railroad table. Admittedly Us lelters.are more 
through a policy of austerity In a dlrigisfe, to adopt the compulsory 

recklessly short time. adjective, than .earlier letters set, out 


through a . policy of austerity In a dlrigisfe, to adopt the compulsory 
recklessly short time. adjective, than .earlier letters set out 

■ • , : . .from Park Crescent, but.it can hardly. 

, , be argued that their tone or content S 

The second phbse will consist of the wildly at odds with the past 'practice of 
universities reactions to the advice the committee. Further, the UGC has 
about academic priorities which the always had to talk to two constituen- 
UGC has given to them In the letters of des, the Government and the universl- 
guidance that accompanied the grant ties, and often this dialogue has bad to 
allocations. Here, there will be alitilel be oblique and suggestive raSr than 


more time and a little less pressure, direct and unambiguous. People 1 in 
Once the urgent financial decisions Universities should always remember 
haw been taken there will be a few that a high proportion of (JQC nods 
months in which these larger issues can and winks and Warpings are dimed at 
be considered. persuading Government to lOdsen its 



Un-ja I 

Dear Vice - Chancellor. 

Further to your request 
of June 22, l am now 
pleased to enclose a list of 
the major publications by 
members of this 
department in the academic 
year 1980-81. 

Scrunt, BUI (Dr) 'Smash the 
Bosses Now!’, Big Red Act, 
March 18, 1981. 

Puerile, Richard (Dr) 
Contributions to Penguin 
Dictionary of 
Contemporary Political 
Concepts. ’U-lurn', 
‘Monetarist’, ‘Heseltine’, 
Harmnndsworth 1981. 
Dreggs, Arthur Fairly long 
letter to The Listener about 
lack of buffet se rvice on 7 
am trnin from Kings Cross 
to Doncaster, April 6 1981. 
Wlncyette, Amanda (Dr) 
‘Vaginal Cream; Who 
Cares?’, Guardian Womtn, 
October 14 1980. 
Turncotc, Raymond (Prof) 
‘The Exciting Promise of 
Monetarism , The 
Economist .July 3 1980. 


grip on the money. 

So far as the universities arc con- 
cerned the UGC is trying to do two 
things in Its letters of guidance. First, it 
Is trying to bully universities into 
thinking more seriously and more 
urgently about academic priorities 
(and, of course, to provide a national 
perspective os a context for this consid- 
’ eratiott of priorities). So in a significant 
sense all the unofficial “leaks” and now 
official guidance can be regarded as an 
exercise in consciousness raising by the 
UGC, an exercise that might well have 
been necessary even if there had been 
no cuts because of demographic, man- 
power, and other, factors. Hie UGC is 
really saying to universities “do some- 
thing" as much as it is saying "do what 
we tell you.” 

Secondly, the UGC is trying, very 
much against the odds, to prevent the 
present reduction in public expendi- 
ture on universities resulting in an 


Public Spending Now’, Tht 
Daily Telegraph , 
November 9 1980. ‘The 
Altuck upon the 
Universities’, The 
Guardian, January 12 1981. 
•Who Killed Robbins ’, Nm 
Statesman, Murch6 1981. 
‘Not One Job Must Be 
Lost’, A IJT Bulletin , M*y 
U 1981. . 

Prostate, Jeremy (editor or 
Monographs on Sexual 
Aberrations in Isolated 
Communities.) No 1. Mulh 
2. Uist;3. Milton Keynes. 
Loughborough University 
Press 1981 . 

Cake. Leonnrd (Dr) 
Nothing this yenr but in ik* 
I’ve cot several things whico 
ore likely to come off in tj* 
neur future. I mean only tee 
other dny this chap from 
Martin Robertson cam® 

see me imd said he was 

“very interested" (not j® 
“interested”) in something 
that I was thinking aboutw 
the general area of race 
relations, you know In 
cities, and riots and that » 
of thing. ’ • 

Lissom, Fay (Dr) ^ a S w °^ 
and Daffodils: A BouqV* 
of Love Poems. Wilson, 
Keppel and Betty 


effective policy of “equal misery", or 
perhaps more accurately "random mis- 
ery , It Is trying, not entirely hopeful- 
ly, to oppose; the inevitable inertia of 
the university system and create just a 


inevitable inertia of 


little 1 room for hopeful change. Of 
course, there . is a lot of room for 
disagreement About the detailed guid- 
being given by the committee - 
tneype can hardly expect unanimous 
submission oteyen wish for it - but Its 
broad strategy deserves : support. 


(Gothenburg) 1980. 

Lustgarten, Edwin 
Turn: a Cooker)' Book!* 

the Discerning 
Olympia Press (Pans) 

Woten. Thor (Visiting 

Fellow) ‘Ansplogen K^s* 

Diplunskit- Vashackal , 

fe k ^Vol2N0« 

(Draknlst). 
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by John O’Leary 

A draft Green Paper setting out two 
alternatives for a national body for 
colleges nnd polytechnics was 
approved by a Cabinet committee 
this week having already caused a 
split with local authority leaders. 

The consultative document, which 
Mr Mnik Carlisle, Secretary of State 
for- Education, hopes to publish be- 
fore the end of tiic month, would 
pose a choice between the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science's 
leaked plans for central control and 
those favoured by the Council of 
Local Education Authorities. 

But CLEA officers were not satis- 
fied with the one-page summary de- 
voted to their proposals and now 
intend to release them in full next 
week. They sent a strongly-worded 
letter Mr Carlisle expressing no con- 
fidence in the DES to portray the 
CLEA alternative satisfactorily. 

Mr Alistair Lawton, chairman of 
CLEA, "aid this week that he could 
not accept in advance that the au- 
thorities’ proposals would be fully 
explained since he had not been con- 
sulted on the final wording of the 
draft. “The extent to which they can 
faithfully represent our views is 
necessarily limited," he said. 

Mrs Nicky Harrison, chairman of 
the Association of Metropolitan Au- 
thorities, said: “It seemed to us that 
the DES were picking out little bits 
that suited them. We would rather 


they left them out altogether but wc 
have no say over what goes in n 
Green Paper." 

Although a lengthy document of 
some 50 paragraphs, the draft Green 
Paper concentrated on only two 
main contenders for n new body, 
presenting the basic choice between 


continued local authority presence in 
higher education and direct central 
control. Consultation is expected to 
take place throughout the summer 
and early autumn. 

But Mr Carlisle came under press- 
ure this week from the senior Con- 
servative member of the Select Com- 
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servauve memoer or tne select Lom- -r i 1 l 1 iTT^ 1 . a Tinn • . • 

Lecturers lobby MPs about APT recognition 

that he hoped to issue his reply to Leaders of the college lecturers’ union believe that General secretary Mr Pelcr Dawson was due to 
the committee’s report on higher several Conservative MPs will bring pressure on Educa- address the Conservative haek bench MPs’ education 


education, which included a reconi- n on Secretary Mr Mark Carlisle to change his mind 
mendation to establish a national about the recognition of the Association or Polytechnic 
body, by the end of the month but Teachers. 

still could not commit himself. Around 1000 members of the National Association of 

Mr Patrick Cormack (Con. Staffs/ Teachers in Further and Higher Education lobbied MPs 
South West) told him: “There is outside the House of Commons to express their view that 
some disquiet that it is now iQ the extra seat on Burnbam for APT would cause serious 
months since the first major report difficulties for collective bargaining. 

of this committee and normally we 

have a reply within a few months.’’ _ T 

He expressed the hope that there f ,_ _ f\ flCFl* 

would be a full and positive reply JAlin Wilder a mi r * 11 6 A 

Dr Ray Rickett. chairman of the WlIflOTS On 

Committee of Directors of televising $11111 Til 

Polytechnics, reaffirmed this week iq dUCIIl 1 

that polytechnic directors would only OxiaKGSpGHrG, ±u 
support a new national body if its by Ngaio Cieqv 

composition was left entirely at the , The University 

discretion of the Secretary of Stale. has told univers 


General secretary Mr Pelcr Dawson was due to 
address the Conservative back bench MPs' education 
group to explain the arguments apnlnsl APT recognlllun 
being put forward not only by the TUC-affllialed union 
but by local authority lenders. 

Next year's Nalfiie president, Mr Chris Mlnta (right) 
la pictured with last year's president Mr J(m Richardson 
and union general secretary Mr Peter Dawson (centre) at 
the lobby. 


Angry universities may 
abandon ‘clearing’ 


CNAA considers new ‘senate’ 


by Paul Flather 
Proposals to set. up a 


more practical administrative and re- 
source implications of courses consi- 
dered by other CNAA committees. 
But members could not agree on 


mmee or •‘senate” to deal exclusively the merits of such a powerful new 
wilh the academic affairs of colleges body or whether its work should be 
and polytechnics are being consi- done by 'adjusting the existing coun- 
tered by the Council for National cil structure. 

Academic Awards. The CNAA did take the first steps 


dered by the Council for National cil structure. 

Academic Awards. The CNAA did take the first steps 

w A draft paper proposing the new towards establishing a new system of 
"senate" with representatives from licensing mature polytechnics and 
academic boards of a variety of in- colleges to allow them greater auton- 
stitutions was discussed this week by omy in safeguarding their own 


a meeting of the CNAA council, but academic standards 


has been referred back for further 
development. 


The CNAA council has set up a 
working party on "longer term de- 


The pap er suggests that the new velopments" • to devise the new 
layer or council is needed to allow licensing arrangements, snd to in- 
discussion on academic affairs vestisate ways of developing new 


discussion on . academic affairs vestigate ways of developing new I . piuj 
“yond the narrow confines of the “relaxed" links between the CNAA I . . 

individual subject boards, and; the arid Individual institutions. 1 

Row over new medical school 


Ramesh Mitra 
on social 

administration and 
the welfare 
state, 12 

John Herivel on 

Isaac Newton 1 15 

C6sar Milstein: 
hybridoma 
pioneer, 8 


Robin McKic ’ was chaired by Professor L.C. Gow- 

ocicnce Correspondent er, the former vice chancellor of 

A ■ Southampton University, 

j fitter row has erupted over a The group was asked to study 
London University report which re- alternative costings for the setting up 
^ornmends that a new £15m medical of a joint pre-clinical school for 
iBhw - built at Queen Mary Col- Bart's and London medical colleges, 
|ege but acknowledges that a £1.8m part of the university’s proposals for 


by Ngaio Crequer 
The University Grants Committee 
has told universities it wants large- 
scale rationalization, including with- 
drawals from some sites, some com- 
mon entry in Wales and extensive 
collaboration between institutions. 

Universities were still in a state of 
shock and anger after the announce- 
ment of the cuts last week nnd many 
will decide to withdraw from the 
“clearing" scheme and disappoint 
thousands of sixth-formers hoping 
for a place this year. 

One of the worst hit universities. 
Aston, fears it may have to renege 
on conditional offers already made, 
and Salford and Bradford have de- 
clared their outright opposition to 
the UGC proposals. Sir Roy Mar- 
shall, vice chancellor at Hull, has 
resigned from all his non-university 
public offices to concentrate on the 
university’s resistance to the cuts. 

Fierce opposition has also come 
from unions and lecturers suffered 
another blow this week from the 
Public Accounts Committee which 
hinted that tenure would have to go. 

In the separate, private letters to 
universities which went out last week 
the UGC advised the University of 
Wales to concentrate on the provi- 



was chaired by Professor L.C. Gow- Charterhouse scheme" . Wales to concentrate on the provi- 

er the former vice chancellor of If the latter scheme was chosen, sion of 11 subjects, encouraged the 
Southampton University. the university would have to find the merger of University College and the 

The group was asked to study estimated 11.8m capital costs and the institute of Technology and advo- 
altemative costings for the setting up only obvious source of finance for oaled a swap of some subjects ho- 
of a joint pre-clinical school for this would come by selling the BLQ iween Bangor and Aberystwyth. 
Bart's and London medical colleges, site - a move ''which would present It wants collaboration in social stu- 
part of the university’s proposals for great difficulties" as the Treasury dies between Leeds and Bradford, in 
nutinB medical education costs. This would have a legal claim to the 


Ration would provide equivalent cutting medical education costs. This would have a 
“CWmiuodation at St Bartholomew's wouln either be sited on ground near whole proceeds. 


>j__ at Daimuiumcw s 

Hospitals preclinical school. 

I*, u secreta ry of Bart’s, Mr Doug- 
^! i T ro ' v n, said it was “totally asto- 
hu « *? at . a “Supposedly responsi- 
should consider a 
i^ at , would involve closing 
Ch-LS 8 * 8 pre-clinical school at 
#1 rui erhouse Square, wasting a 

n^«3: to buiId B corap,eteIy 

nr2 e ? re . senta,ivflS ofl Bart’s have 
ceiL^H, 10 Logon's vice chan- 
JZl L° r d Annan, attacking the 

port of. the worVincr nnrtv 


Ouecn Marv College (known as the The difference in estimated annual between Birmingham and Warwick, 
BLO scheme) or at Charterhouse running costs between the two in archaeology between Durham and 
Sauare bv extending Bart’s existing schemes is insignificant, the report York, in architecture between Bristol 
nri» clinical school adds, although both show savings of and Bath, in social studies between 

P AllhouHh the BLQ scheme would £150,000 a year over the costs of Heriot-Watt and Edinburgh and in 
n »?t\ mm to build a new school for running the present separate pre- Home arts subjects between Glasgow 
anannunl intake of 200 medical and clliucaf schools at London and and Strathclyde . 
sn dental students it is “clearly the Bart’s. , , Other suggestions include concen- 

cn far as the university is Loudon and Queen Mary have al- trating He not- Wan On its Riccarton 


an annual intake of 200 medical ana 
50 dental students it is “clearly the 
'better buy' so far os the university is 
concerned", the report states. 

“This is because it seems the Unt* 


ro Annan, attacking tne the money tor n om pi 

the working party, which subhead but will not do so for the mental space 


Bart’s. Other suggestions include concen- 

London and Queen Mary have al- trating Henot-Watt bn its Riccarton 
ways been enthusiastic about the campus, possibly a single campus at 
BLO scheme which would provide Brunei and better use of property at 
London with new pre-clinical facili- East Anglia. It says it will consider 
ties and Queen Mary with depart- making money availabe for moving 
mental space and a library' rwo schools, one to Oxford and one 


varsity Grants Committee will find London with new pre-climcal facih- 

the monev for it out of its medical ties and Queen Mara with depart- 
the money lor n out . SDace and a library 


to Kent, from Lancaster. Full details 
are oa pages 4 and 5. 

In a significant shift from its pre- 
vious position the Public ■ Accounts 
Committee, commenting on the 
effect of the proposed reductions in 
recurrent grant, said: “We mist that 
in considering how best to solve the 
present problems the UGC will bear 
in mind the desirability of introduc- 
ing a greater measure of flexibility 
into future contractual arrangements 
for academic staff." 

It says it is pleased that the UGC 
is being highly selective, "and we 
trust that there will be adequate con- 
sultation wilh institutes of higher 
education in the maintained sector to 
avoid wasteful duplication of provi- 
sions." 

Although the UGC claims there 
will be loss of 12,000 student plnces 
between now and 1984, the actual 
number will be 20,000 because the 
UGC lias used 1979/80 instead of 
1980/81 base figures. 

At Aston, which has had its grant 
cut by 30 per cent, a spokesman said 
“Wc firmly believe that if the recom- 
mendations are examined in public 
they will be found to be indefensible. 

"However, if the cuts go through 
in their present form we can see no 
way we can honour every conditional 
offer. We would have to cut courses 
right awuy." 

The majority of specific cuts the 
UGC recommends for Aston are in 

contd on’ page 3 
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Graduate job chances cancelled 

by Paul Flather nublfcheH hill Hi*>v nrp imHprCfnn^ In nnmhap nf inlu tw ...ill 


E ublished but they are understood to number of jobs for graduates will be 
e mainly in the public services sec- the same as last year. The important 
tor. such as the eas and rail in Jus- rhino ic f nr crhnnl. I oaupn In mii. 


Thi« cMmmpr'c „„ , , , t0 . r * suc - fl ls the fi as and rfl ' 1 indus- thing is for school-leavers to con- 

iob rnSTrsLnnt h^ M co , uld . f n ace a ,nes - ,n mechanical engineering, liniictooptforhighereducation.lt 

° P 7 which was heavily over- is quite wrong to think that there 

lected bTr h . ‘S . n £ f P co! ; su !« c ribed, banking and insurance, will not be jobs in three or four 
FmnhfL^rr d g . C 3n “ :re,,ce of . T *je construction industry is keep- years lime," he said. 

Employers of Graduates. ing up its graduate intake and the ' ' 

A survey of the SCOEG's *100 chemicals sector and commercial Demand for production and elec- 
member companies reveals that some firms are still recruiting New em- tronics engineers to work with micro- 
iJUU of the total 10.500 vacancies ployers are almost all commercial processors was still very strong, and 
originally projected for this year’s firms such as retail chains Mr Dean advised mechanical en- 

graduates have been cancelled in re- The survey also reveals that about Sheers, for example, to take jobs 
pent months. This is offset by an 10 per cent," or 900 robs among its which were perhaps not obviously 
increase of 600 new vacancies. 400 members, are still vacant con- ,,nkcd to their degree subjects. 

WlV Ite taS’iob ml<ES£m- “a"™* 1 n,nriK,, ' n8 “" d n „? n , “ , br !| h,er SC , 0EG P?™' 
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Details of the cancellations are not "We are still hopefuj^hat the total month! Un,vers,,v ,nIer th,s . 


thing is for school-leavers to con- 
tinue to opt for higher education. It 


A survey of the SCOEG's 400 
member companies reveals that some 
2,100 of the total 10,500 vacancies 
originally projected for this year’s 
graduates have been cancelled in re- 
cent months. This is offset by an 
increase of 600 new vacancies. 

In all this suggests a 10 per cent 
fall in the graduate job market com- 
pared with 1980, but as SCO EG 
points out the recruitment season 
still has some months to run. It 
hopes more new vacancies will be 
notified. 

Details of the cancellations are not 


‘Use long 
vacations 
for work’ 


niKTlMKSIIKJHKRKIHlC-ATinNSUMlE^ ^ ! 

ng News ITg 

ns Lindop retires ! 




I IIV ouirty IIUU JCVCUI5> [Kill ilUUUl °, . T 

10 per cent, or 900 jobs among its ^ wer f 
400 members, are still vacant, con- Onked to th 
centrated in sales, marketing and fi- On a brig 

“PS®- out that th 

Mr Terry Dean of SCOEG, who more gradu 
compiled the survey, said graduates pared with 
still looking for jobs shoulcf look for Graduate ei 
fresh vacancies because traditional issue at the 
avenues were drying up. ence at Ext 

'■We are still hopeful that the total month. 




Handicapped ask for a chance 

CJ....,: - - . 


tion of the present ‘'confusing" pat- 
tern of provision and binding 
through central and local govern- 
ment. It says there should be more 
simple and effective informnion ser- 
vices to help those who need to use 
the services of the many agencies 
involved. 

hunker Education, Training and 
employment opportunities for hand- 
£? VF etl ,P eo P !e ' is available From the 
BHS, 40 Brunswick Square, London 
WC1N 1AZ. 


Education, training and employment 
opportunities for hundicapped young 
fieoplc would improve if their poten- 
tial was fully realised, says u report 
published this week. 

The consultative document from 
the National Bureau of Handicapped 
Students says tlint it should he re- 
garded as normal for all young peo- 
ple, regardless of handicap, to go 
through the snmc process of assess- 
ment and guidance. 

The document calls for simplifica- 

Qverseas continued 


TEACHING APPOINTMENTS 

Applications are Invited far teaching appointment* in the 
fallowing D apertmani* 

» 0F ENGLISH LANGUAGE aRB 
LItaratuia 

Applicant* mu»i paueu a Ph.D. degree end should be ipeole- 
ir»tt In one of ths following fields: Modern Engllih and 
PotfiV; Victorian Literature; Critical Theory: 
Sociology of Literature, 

Language 

quallflcilloni In 

SUZHS"-?* ,Mchil>9 flnd ntporlance in 

WW Of the foil owing a rui: th* language of literature: lext 
llngulttla and iha enalyalt of ipaken Imencllon: oducatlonel 
leaturaa afractFng languaga development and/or Mycholln- 
metliodoloflv: gather Ing of 

r ?“,' ? PMeh comm unliy (fieldwork 
combined with teaching dutleil. 

UL W r !S! Bnl 10 ,t,an B«heri | U teaching end 

raseareh In the mein ereai ol Engllih llngulatlct. Applicant! 
Who haw not tpeclallied In any of tha above aran will olio 
Da considered. 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 

“ ^dl ^ te, whoiB publication, 
Bra ,n 1B,h Bnd Mth 

Ktaorv. 20th Century Middle Eeitern Hlltory, 
ffifU HI,Wr V Di ‘ba Soviet Union, eipe- 

^ktat^ihouJd prefaraMy be able; to handle iou<«ai in 
,h6 " U,n “ U ^ Candida,^ 
***** language will have an advantage In 
Aela T Iniwarud In Chlna'i raletlom In Southaait 

Grow annual emolument t range ai fallow*: 

Awocfata Prafaawi !., «SBAl0-7s3» 

1 “W.870-IW0 • 

(STG £1 ■* approx. S$4.70] 

Tha point ol entry depends on tha candfaaie'i qualification! 
experience and |he (aval of appointment offend. ' 

For Half appointed qn normal contract, emplacement on 
thapwraaiiMi ewabllihmani may bo .considered alter the 

provridod V,,r e0nUXtm UflVB ,nd ^wdl<:a, bancflti are 

Under the Unlwrilty-i Academic Staff Provident Fund 
* h * a “ f * mflri * Br contributes at thf present rate 

° f 'n! 6 0t ri b !l *?,*?' * u . b,BCI to B nuxlmum of S$fi40/- par 
momh. and tha Unhmrelty canuUjutw 20 «% of hie monthly 

S ,0 , lhB “ a,f HlwiberY crtdlf fa tha 

Fund (Including tha Unlvenity'i oontributlonl li tM-exampt 
and may ba withdrawn when In leavgt Sbigapore/Malivila 
permanently. , t,- 

Application form! and further detail! may be obtained either 
from: ' 

(II Mr Roland Sharma. 

Dirac lor, NUS Ovarian Office, 

B Chwham Street, London 8W1, U.K V 
Tel: (Oil 238-4662 

or (2) The Recruitment Unit, 

National University of Singapore, 

Kant Ridge, Singapore OStl. 

All application! ihould be mbmltted to the Recniltmant Unit, 


Natfhe seeks 
talks with 
Carlisle on 
compensation 

by David Jobbins 

The Government intends to deny re- 
dundant teacher education lecturers 
the compensation given during the 
aftermath of the major run-down of 
the mid-1970s, union officials fear. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education is to seek talks with Mark 
Carlisle, the Education Secretary, to 
clarify the issue. But its officials 
came away from a meeting with civil 
servants convinced that the Govern- 
ment was tightening up on its de- 
clared intention that no more redun- 
dant staff would benefit under the 
“Crombic Code", 

-The new regulations being drafted 
to replace those under which Crom- 
bie was made payable in 1975 pre- 
clude any more payments, they say. 

It had been anticipated that the 
effect of the announcement to the 
TUC was that no lecturers losing 
their jobs tn any new reorganization, 
for example of the polytechnics, 
would qualify. 

But officials believe that the 1981 
draft regulations mean that teacher 
education staff now affected by a 
previous directive from the Secretary 
of Slate would be debarred as well 

One official said: ‘‘You could have 
one college where people are still 
losing their jobs as a result of an 
ear her directive by the Secretary of 
State getting Crqmbie, and another 
where anyone losing a job as a result 
of a new directive will not. 

"There would inevitably be dis- 
cn mi nation between those affected 
by a 1978 directive, who would re- 
ceive compensation. and those who 
are affected by any directive in 1982 
who will not/’ ’ 

If they meet Mr Carlisle union 

22*"^? *° j r 8 ue . stron 8 l y that any 
new teacher education redundancies 

bie compensation. 





crirpm? Thomas: new chairman of 
aCUTREA 

by Charlotte Barry 

Academics in university extra-mural 
departments should be using their 
long vacations to do more adult 
education research, a member of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectorate said last 
week. 

Mr Konrad Elsdon told the Stand- 
ing Conference on University 
Teaching and Rescurch in the 
Education of Adults that they should 
not rely on external funding. 

"Research is what all of you are 
paid for as part of your job and is 
one of the reasons that you have 
long vacations," he said. 

Introducing a Department of 
Education and Science paper on 
national policy and research in adult 
.and continuing education, Mr Elsdon 
conceded that - resources were li- 
mited. Research funding in Ihi* area 
reflected the fact that adult educa- 
tion received less than one per cent 
of the total education budget. 

He told the conference that re- 
searchers in adult education should 
be more willing to co-operate with 
each other and with other funding 
bodies like the foundations. They 
should also learn to disseminate their 
results more effectively and set aside 
specific research priorities, lie said. 

Mr Elsdon stressed: "The crucial 
thing, is to achieve a better und more 
creative use of the resources which 
are there, and which at the moment 
are not used and often wasted in 
mere hack work." 

Mrs Carol Chaitaway, an assistant 
secretary with the DES, said that the 
Government was more like y to he 
more sympathetic to reset it;Ii Into 
continuing education as its import- 
ance gained ground. 

Dr Elizabeth Bird, of Bristol Uni- 
versity, gained widespread support 
from the floor when she pointed oul 
hat most cxlrn-mural lecturers are 
too busy engaged in administration 
to carry out extensive resen rch dur- 
ing the summer vacation, 

• The new chairman of SCUTREA 
fi* tjeddy) Thomas, deputy 

director of Nottingham University’s 
adult educatiQn department. He sue- . 
weds Professor Gordon Roderick, of i 
the University of Sheffield. 


Sir Norman Lindop, f or * 
man of the Com mine e 
•>f Polytechnics, is to reifi 5S 
»*»f ,‘»f I In (field PoBLSk 
April 1982, after ]*%£**, 

Sir Norman, who will (b* nh ,. 

contact wuh the school as ap£ 
N ‘ nv ) lT Nom, a n will be E 
ufie.r t ,L ’ ‘leallh of the scfoK 
students, perhaps taking up 
pmgn for full mandatory JJ? 

| Third world 
boycott 

The National Coordinating ftp' 
ice of Overseas Students, 
resents overseas students' intfl. 
last week launched a 

S ihc Third World to |? 

universities and £ 
NCCOS is angry at what j|£. 
deliberate Government dbaii 
tion by charging overseas slat 
higher fees and planning K 
charges for health care. Tbnfc 
written to Third World priMc 
ters and presidents calling fey j 
port. ‘ 

Closed shop code ; 

The Institution of Mechaaiolb; 
gineers has told the Goveinnmti 
proposed trade union Mr/ 
should protect members w/ 
their professional code oftra 
above a union closed ship- 
ment. 

Members who choose iha/p. 
sional code of conduct firsMtew 
siilegunrded if they lose ilrii; 
the 74,(101) strong institutioa sn 

Money spinner 

Staff ut Edinburgh litf 
| personally received £39,412 oif; 

1 dupurimciils u further &'[ 
through the marketing of rot- 
und software by the university'll, 
tre for Industrial Consuliax) »; 
Liaison. \ 

£2m Hastings ^; 

The first’ phase of £2m buikSgU- 
ptinsion irrogramme w» 
opened this week nt Hastj® 1 ’!. 
lege nf Further Ediicution. 
huildings will house the buajff'i 
dies department, library, c®* j 
euil television and social W® 6 , 

Academy awar^ 

The British Academy has j 
the following medals aadp®. ; 
1981: Burkilt medal 






MP backs students’ campaign 

The Conservative MP whn« ® 


fl National Front 

sAtsaiS ‘SsawSiWB 15 ? 

as a.lecturer in goveffiment a^ iS 1 a FW S S w tKe Nition- 

■ . He said .flpit iSSwlS D ana ‘ h , em «. be dis- 
had changed .since' he^ ^as - IVodlH stance. 

11 yeair ago because he ,wa P s P n^ ^ statement1)f d the PnliH ten i ion j° the 

SS^ 

- Iec,urirt8 ***!$. fcfta s 


Oxford; Derek Allen m 
Jean-Baptiste Colbert oe w 
(numismatics); Sir Israel 
prize - Mr Alistair Aitken. ^ 
the Dictionary of the P‘,1 
Tongue at Edinburgh Un«J 
nyon medal for classical* 1 * 
Professor Arnaldo Mora^gJ 
mer professor of ancient ^ 
University College, Londw. 
Mary Crawshay prize 
Peters of Ottawa ucuversityt 
literature): Serena medri n? 
studies - Professor Giulio E 
Turin. 

In good comp^ 

A teaching company which ^ 
postgraduate students w >7 ^ 

inrtiicfrinl lYSPJirch. IS *0 


Cosworth Resesrcn ^ 
ment Ltd. It will * 
Professor S. K. BWggJg 
the university s N^'^cpi 
terns ennincering depan^ t . . 


ates will carry out c 

application of new fou^rx 
gy. involving IjlhifS 
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NUU must lower 
status, says Chilver 




by Paul McGill 

The New University of Ulster should 
be effectively downgraded as the 
only alternative to complete closure, 
the Chilver committee, which is re- 
viewing higher education in Northern 
Ireland, has decided. Continuation 
of the status quo would be indefensi- 
ble, its members believe. 

Tbe committee favours a sketchy 
outline under which the university 
will lose much of its degree-level 
work and concentrate on new areas 
like foundation studies for mature 
students in-service and post- 
experience courses, Ulster studies 
and possibly European studies and 
music. 

The outline, which will be ex- 
panded to form a chapter in the 
group's final report later this year, 
also suggests that NUU should con- 
tinue with the areas of work it has 
developed successfully and cater for 
local needs such as vocational 
groups, mature studdents and ser- 
vices to industry and commerce. 

According to a document leaked 
this week four problems have been 
identified - the reluctance of outside 
students to go to Northern Ireland, 
the laree annual outflow of students 
from Northern Ireland, the absence 
of certain courses at NUU and the 
lack of credibility as “a university in 
the traditional sense". 

Ten co-options on 
London senate 

A much more abrasive University of 
London senate is to be involved in 
crucial decision-making in the next 
academic year. 

For the first time there will be 10 
co-opted representatives of the uni- 
versity’s rank and file teaching staff 
on the new senate when.it meets in 
October. With the 40 directly elected 
representatives of the entire teaching 
stuff and ;i number of heads of de- 
partments, the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers now has almost 45 
per cent of the 120 seats on the new 
senate. 

AUT leaders were cautious about 
the use of the word "slate” but it 
was clear that concerted efforts were 
made to ensure the co-option of cer- 
tain members of staff below the rank 
of professor and reader. 

Some of the smaller and most 
vulnerable colleges have also been 
given a voice for the first time in a 
new-look senate which also gives stu- 
dents 12 seats. 


The outline stresses that ihu 
chrmges proposed are in no sense n 
soft option. 

*Th^ a rguments supporting closure 
are NUUs inability to attract stu- 
dents, the forthcoming decline in the 
number of school-leavers, the need 
to concentrate university resources in 
fewer strong institutions at a time of 
spending cutbacks and “the absence 
of a strong or distinctive contribution 
by NUU to Northern Irish life". 

On the other hand, the committee 
wants to avoid the concentration of 
resources in the Belfast area, the 
waste of (he estimated £30in that has 
been invested in the Coleraine cam- 
pus or the destruction of existing 
strong academic areas nt NULL 
These include social studies, micro- 
electronics and nursing studies. 

It argues that the university is un- 
likely to become a strong, cost- 
effective institution if it continues as h 
centre for traditional degree work 
and that it must took increasingly 
beyond traditional university fieFds 
of work. A combination of existing 
work in successful academic areas 
and pioneering work in others could 
mean a college of around 1,100 to 
1,600 students. The committee thinks 
the remaining plant might be used 
for other purposes such as a business 
school, a public service training cen- 
tre or an Open University study 
centre. 
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Awards for fashion designs using Harris Tweed were donnld for the first lime 
this year at Glasgow Art Schuol by the Harris Tweed Association. 

Pictured here arc winner Lesley Jane Robeson (lefli, a fourth year textiles 
student; runner up Claire Hemlnsley ready to admit 18-vcnr-oltl (third (turn 
left), a third year embroidery and weuvlng student; nnd third prize winner 
Karen Borland (second from right), a third year textiles student. 


College ‘targets’ split study group 


by Paul Flather 

Proposals to set “turgets" for student 
numbers at colleges and polytechnics 
similar to those Being set for univer- 
sities look certain to cause deep divi- 
sions among members of a study 

S investigating a new system for 
ig public sector institutions. 
The proposals are sketched out in 
a draft report drawn up the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science for 
financing colleges and polytechnics in 
1982-83, which will form the basis of 


the final report eventually agreed by 
the study group chaired by Mr 
Stephen Jones. 


Last week committee members 
worked their way through more than 
half of the 21-paragraph draft, which 
is based on the principle that funding 
should be linked to student staff 
ratios inside colleges and 
polytechnics, with topping up for 
high-cost institutions. 

But three major stumbling blocks 
remain to be tackled: should the 


report include sonic notion of stu- 
dent number targets, should 
polytechnics und colleges be funded 
under the same unit-cost system, and 
whut scheme should be adopted to 
mitigate the problems of high-cost 
institutions. 

Both the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education nnd the local authority 
representatives are bound to oppose 
strongly any notion of student num- 
bers on the grounds that it is strictly 
beyond the remit of the study group. 
This view is likely to be shared by 
the colleges and polytechnics. 

Much of the study group's work is 
overshadowed by discussions running 
in tandem over Government plans 
for a new national body to oversee 
the running of public sector higher 
education. The prevailing view is 
that targets should be the business of 
the new body, when it is set up. 

The dispute over proposals to set 
up separate funding systems for col- 
leges and polytechnics has still not 


Universities count cost of the cuts 


from page one 

departments where they have few 
students anyway. “If we made ail the 
cuts the UGC told us to make we 
would still be about £1 million 
short." 

The news of the cuts arrived at 
Aston on the same day that work 
Mgan on specially equipped cancer 
research laboratories, boosted last 
year by the biggest grant given to a 
fwwersuy pharmacy department. 

r ' Inarch is now threatened, 
far Halford, which is advised to 
J2L more than 1.200 places, an 
™crgency senate said it "utterly 
^pnaemns the level of cuts proposed 
3 J™ 8 university ... and is com- 
nm!f d restore the level of cuts 
proposed by all possible means.” 

mi.M-*!! 1 j 1 “mmittec has been 
nnfan p? to orchestrate the cam- 
2", which will enlist the help of 
nduslnalists, employers and MPs. 

PriS» U pLm Cml .^Sgestion is that 
h- p hfljp, the chancilor, should 
« approached. 

Professor John West. Bradford 
ihS C „ hf,1 ? ccllor MW: “I am angry 
which ^Sn ; unfeasona hle demands, 
in £0 u? destroy proved excellence 
made" ” 8 Bnd researcI », have been 
University's court has ex- 

frnrM „ shock , an “ disma /" at the 

tnrif !?• ?, r and sa >' s that the raagni- 
l £ e . cuts is damaging and 
t ? U L ° Britain s youngest universi- 
ta kes no account of the 
strength of current student dempnd. 


The principal. Sir Kenneth Alex- 
ander, who is seeking urgent talks 
with the UGC, said the apparent 
student cutback of 18 per cent is in 
fact 27 per cent measured against 
Stirling's present home student num- 
bers. 

Students desire to study there was 
clearly demonstrated by an increase 
of more than a third in applications 
last' year, greatly in excess of the 
national trend, and 40 per cent had 
made Stirling their first choice. 

Stirline's recurrent grant is to be 
cut by 24 per cent and the court said 
it considered the notice given of 
these drastic cuts to be completely 
impracticable in the light of the com- 
plex financial problems involved. 

"We accepted that there were 
going to be cuts made, but we didn't 
expect to be cut to ribbons,” said a 
spokesman. “In terms of home 
undergraduates, we're not even the 
smallest University in Scotland: we 
come after Dundee and Heriot-Watt. 
We’re not suggesting the UGC is 
trying to close us, but we think 
they’ve been grossly unfair.” 

The court formally states that it 
dismissed the option of closing the 
university. 

Glasgow has fared relatively well, 
with a -cut of only 6.6 per cent and a 
student intuke reduced by three per 
cent which is identical to its own 
estimates. 

However, the university is greatly 
concerned that its grant includes a 
sum for maintenace costs of an ex- 


tension to Glasgow Royal Infirmary, 
which Dr Alwyn Williams, the prin- 
cipal, said could run into hundreds 
or thousands of pounds. 

“We are faced with curious situa- 
tion where to open and maintain 
phase one of the Royal Infirmary we 
may have to close down medical un- 
its and non-clinical subjects else- 
where," he said. 

Both Glasgow and Edinburgh say 
they will try to honour all offers of 
places made to applicants for next 
session. 

In Parliament the Opposition was 


■quick to point out that the impact of 
ithe recommendations on the leach- 
mological universities seemed to run 
■counter to the Government’s poli- 
ces. 

A motion tabled by the Shadow 
Cabinet being debated this week, 
“strongly condemned" the cuts in 
higher education resources. It attack- 
ed the Government’s oversens stu- 
dent fees policy, and accused minis- 
ters of abandoning the Robbins prin- 
ciple by deliberating axing 20,000 
student places. 

Special concern was expressed at 
the effect of cuts on institutions 
“which have mpde particular efforts 
to provide for the technological and 
scientific needs of the nation by their 
teaching and research." 

Conservative MPs have privately 
admitted anxieties over the apparent 
contradiction between Government 
pronouncements on the importance 
of science and technology and the 


been resolved. Committee members 
appear to accept that widely differing 
levels of advanced and non -advanced 
work in (lie institutions make it diffi- 
cult 10 plump for one rigid svsieni. 

Evidence suggests for example that 
colleges with more than 50 per cent 
AFE work are mare expensive and 
would lie penalised under the new 
system; colleges wills less than 5U per 
cent AFE work are cheaper nnd 
would benefit. But this is not neces- 
sarily the desired result. 

Both Dr Ray Ricketl, chairman of 
the Committee of Directions of 
Polytechnics, and Mr Neil Merritt, 
chairman of the college principals* 
group, the Standing Conference, 
oppose the separate systems propos- 
als. and have made clear they will 
refuse to sign any report which 
would "penalise efficiency among 
their members”. 

The committee has also nol agreed 
on any system of topping up for high 
cost institutions which would be hit 
by any new unit cost system. 


recommendations in the UGC’s let- 
ters. But with a full-scale backbench 
revolt unlikely in the face of a two- 
line whip, ministers were confident 
their country motion welcoming the 
UGC’s recommendations for the 
“rationalization of the university sys- 
tem to ensure a balanced provision” 
would be passed by the Commons. 

The Association of University 
Teachers is holding an emergency 
executive meeting today and there 
will be a special council in October. 

Its strategy is to try to persuade 
the threatened five universities inter- 
nally to reject the UGC selectivity. 
To finance any cash shortfalls this 
year it wants universities to use 


money for uon-stnlf expenditure and 
the £20 million set aside by the 
UGC. 


Lenders of alt campus unions, in- 
cluding the teaching staff nnd stu- 
dents, are likely to meet to seek u 
united strategy within the next 14 
days. 

The non-leaching unions reacted 
with anger not only to the UGC’s 
proposals but . to the way they had 
been excluded from consultations 
over their members’ futures. 

Mr Rodney Bickorstaffe, n senior 
official of the National Union of 
Public Employees and secretary to 
the trade union sido of the ancillary 
workers’ national pay machinery , 
attacked the “lickspittle" UGC for 
cling as the agent of the Govern- 
ment. 

Full details, pages 4-5 


OU ready 
to admit 
18-year-olds 

by Charlotte Barry 

The Open University should lower 
its age of entry from 21 to 18, 
according to n report by its admis- 
sions committee. 

Other changes recommended in- 
clude guaranteed entry far unsuc- 
cessful applicants for the following 
year, an end to the quota for those 
already with n degree und setting 
aside seven per cent of each year’s 
intake for group applications. 

The age recommendation comes 
only a year after the publication of 
an OU report which showed in an 
experiment that students under 21 
did less well than students at tradi- 
tional universities nnd older OU stu- 
dents. 

A university spokesman suid this 
week thru the OU was not expecting 
an influx of applications from young 
people. “The idea is to cater for the 
few 18-year-olds who are prevented 
from going elsewhere to university 
by personal circumstances," he snia. 

The OU senate voted unanimously 
Inst week to remain directly funded 
by the Department of Education and 
Science, rather tlmn seeking to trans- 
fer financial control to the University 
Grants Committee. 

Its recommendation is expected 10 
be endorsed at a meeting of the 
university council on July 211. 

Proposals to change the OU's 
funding arrangements nave been dis- 
cussed ever since it was founded in 
!W. But it was nol until two years 
ago that the university formally re- 
quested the UGC to consider a 
takeover. 

The L1GC working parly report, 
which was completed last year, con- 
cluded that major technical obstacles 
would have to be overcome before 
transfer was possible. Problems cen- 
tred round the OU’s regional orga- 
nisation and its distance teaching 
methods. 

At last week's senate meeting OU 
-staff voiced three main reasons (or 
staying with the DES. It was agreed 
that the OU would not gain positive 
advantage or enhanced status from 
coming under the UGC now its cre- 
dibility was recognised by the tradi- 
tional university sector. 

It was also believed that the prob- 
lem of comparing the OU's financial 
needs with traditional universities 
would be loo great and that the 
OU's growing continuing education 
section woulahave more freedom to 
expand under the DES. 

SSRC reform 
goes ahead 

Radical reform of the Social Science 
Research Council's subject commit- 
tee structure is expected to be con- 
firmed next week in spite of vocifer- 
ous opposition. 

The council's decision will come 
after months of debate about propos- 
als to abolish or merge at least half 
the committees. 

It is understood, that next Friday's 
meeting will agree to set up six new 
committees, each covering a broad 
area of study. These would be eco- 
nomic, social, education, manage- 
ment. political nnd environmental. 

This so-called radical option, 
which would replace the 15 existing 
committees, was one of three put 
forward earlier this year by SS11C 
chairman Mr Michael Posner. 

The other proposals included a 
modified structure involving aboli- 
tion and nm.1lg.1mn1 ion of smaller 
committees, and four administrative 
groups each containing two commit- 
tees. 

The reforms have been vigorously 
opposed by senior academics, parti- 
cularly chairman and members of the 
smaller committees, such as urea stu- 
dies, statistics, social anthropology, 
social and economic history and ling- 
uistics. 

6 per cent for 
Scottish lecturers 

Scotl.ish College of Education lectur- 
ers huve been awarded a six per cent 
salary increase, in line with the arbi- 
ters' recommendation that Govern- 
ment guidelines on pay should not 
be breached. 
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An A to Z of university cuts 

Extracts from the University Grants Committee’s letters to individual institutions 
suggesting how they distribute their money . Ngaio Crequer reports 


ABERDEEN 

The university is invited to consider discon- 
tinuing Italian, and to explore with Glasgow 
the possibility of deploy; ng resources in 
Norwegian more economically. 

The committee recommends an increase 
In numbers in biological sciences and the 
maintenance or numbers in physical sci- 
ences. The assumption applies . . . that the 
intake to medicine will be maintained at the 
present level. 

BIRMINGHAM 

The committee would wish to see present 
numbers in business and management stu- 
dies und psychology maintained. It invites 
the university to explore with the Uni- 
versity or Aston the possibility of In- 
creased collaboration in social studies and 
with the University uf Warwick in 
sociology. . 

It would welcome the coni imral ion or 
the university's commitment to area stu- 
dies with respect Us West African, Rus- 
sinn and East European studies. 

The committee recommends n Mitaum- 
liaJ increase in the number of students 
specialising in the mathematical sciences, 
and a significant increase in numbers in 
physical science, mainly in physics but 
also in geology. It suggests the possibility 
of closer links with (lie University of 
Aston in engineering in general and 
metnllurgy in articular. 


“The period for earmarking grants for 
the university’s enhanced engineering 
course ended in 1980-81. Provision has 
now been made in the grant, and (he 
committee hopes the university will con- 
tinue to support the course in order to 
give It full and effective evaluation." 

“The committee would wish to have 
further consultation with the university 
about the provision of resources to facili- 
tate the transfer of existing staff in Rus- 
sian from institutions where the subject is 
to be discontinued. 

BRISTOL 

The committee recommends a decrease in 
numbers in arts and social studies. Within 
arts, it recommends that the university 
should consider discontinuing history or art. 
Within social studies, it recommends the 
maintenance of numbers in social work. 

It recommends a slight increase in student 
numbers in physical sciences, and a de- 
crease In numbers specializing in mathema- 
tical sciences, it invites the university to 
discuss with Bath the possibility of co- 
operation in architecture. 

“The committee would be willing to 
discuss further the provision of resources to 
strengthen Russian language and literature, 
and Russian studies, by facilitating the 
appointment of additional staff, possibly by 
transfer from elsewhere." 

BRUNEL 

The committee recommends a significant 


The unlucky losers 


ASTON 

“Within the reduced total for arts and 
social studies, [lie committee places 
particular-value-on the continuation of . 
applied psychology and languages It 
recommends a substantial reduction in 
the total numbers reading social stu- 
dies and suggests the university should 
Explore with Birmingham the possibil- 
ity of increased collaboration in this 
subject area. . 

“The committee recommends that 
the university should consider discon- 
tinuing philosophy, and courses in 
education. It wishes Russian (where 
allowance has been made within (he 
grant for the paid study leave of the 
lecturer in Russian studies) to be 
discontinued. The committee recom- 
mends that numbers in business and 
management studies should be main- 
tained at their present level.” 

It recommends an increase in num- 
bers in physical sciences, a decrease in 
specialists in the mathematical sci- 
ences. and_a reduction in entry to 
pharmacy. It says the university should 
consider discontinuing architecture 
and biological sciences, it recommends 
that numbers in engineering should be 
reduced and the possibility of estab- 
lishing closer links with the University 
of Birmingham in engineering in 
general, and in metallurgy in particu- 
lar, should he explored.” 

“The comm idee hopes l he univer- 
sity will continue to support the en- 
hanced i engineering course .... in 
°rder to give Jt.a full and. effective, 
evaluation. w \ ■ * -V-f : 

BRADFORD 

The university should concentrate on 
languages and on maintaining Euro- 
pean ' studies and interdisciplinary 
human studies. The committee 1 
mends a small increase in business and 
management studies and invites the 
university to consider discontinuing 
courses in education- It recommends a 
substantial overall reduction in student- 
numbers in other subjects (in thq arts) 
and invites the university to explore' 
with Leeds (he possibility of increased 
collaboration in social studies. 

The committee suggests that the 
university should concentrate on its 
activities in engineering and technol- 
ogy, for which no reduction In stu- 
n umbers is suggested. It invited the 
university to consider phasing out 
biological sciences and the course in 
medical sciences. The committee re- 
commends a substantial reduction in 
student numbers in physical sciences: ' 


in those specializing in mathematical 
sciences: and in phnrniacv. 

KEELE 

The committee wishes to see Russian- 
based studies discontinued and en- 
dorses the university’s proposals for a 
shift of emphasis from social studies 
towards the arts. It invites the universi- 
ty to consider discontinuing electronics 
as a single honours degree subject and 
to consider eliminating single honours 
in mathematics, physics and biological 
sciences with a greater concentration 
on combined honours in the sciences. 

"The committee would, in. atiy 
event, wish to have further consulta- 
tions with the university on the possible 
phasing out of the four year courses.” 

Keele courses are almost, entirely 
two subject honours courses hut n few 
students take a single honours course 
as n third year option. 

SALFORD 

The committee recommends substan- 
tial reductions in student numbers in 
and social studies. In arts it suggests 
. that English and European languages 
should continue, the latter on a re- 
duced scale. The committee invites the 
university to consider discontinuing 
other subjects in the arts except on a 
service basis. In social studies the 
committee suggests that economics, 
geography, andin ter- disciplinary work 
should continue. 

It recommends sybstantial reduc- 
: tiaay in. student numbers , irp b uslnw* ... , 
■ and.- management , & * ■ 

the international relatlads’ prOgrantme : 
being continued. The committee in- 
vites the university to consider with the 
University of Manchester the possible 
transfer of music to that university. It 
recommends substantial decreases In 
numbers in biological sciences and 
significant decreases In numbers, in ' 
physical sciences nnd engineering, 

STIRLING 

,, The committee recommends a reduc- 
tion in student numbers in socidl 
studies and invites (He university Jb, 
consider discontinuing music. It re-/ 
commends “a substantial reduction in 
student numbers in the Sciences includ- 
ing the mathematical sciences.” Within 
these reduced numbers, it recom- 
mends that priority be given to (he 
physical sciences, and the committee 
invites the university to explore with 
Dundee the academic and economic 
advantages of some cooperation in 
this subject area.” 


decrease in numbers in social studies and 
wishes the teaching of Russian to be phased 
out. It invites (he university to consider 
discontinuing PQCE courses, and suggest 
that the university should concentrate on 
the course leading to a B.Tech in Craft 
Design and Technology with Education. 

A r 'significant increase” in the number ot 
students specializing in mathematical sci- 
ences and *a substantial reduction” in num- 
bers of biological sciences, coupled with a 
reduction in the range of activities arc 
recommended. The committee suggests 
that numbers in physical sciences should be 
maintained. It hopes that the university will 
continue to support the enhanced engineer- 
ing course. 

“‘Provision has been made in the grant for 
the cost of split site working, out the 
committee would wish to have further 
consultation with the university on the 
possibility of moving from split site working 
to a single campus, Tn view of the projected 
number." 

CITY 

The committee recommends a substantial 
reduction in numbers In social studies, a 
reduction in mathematical sciences and an 
increase In the physical sciences. 

DUNDEE 

The committee invites the university to 
explore die possibility of increased col- 
laboration in social studies with St 
Andrews. It recommends “a substantial 
increase” in the number of students in 
physical sciences and specializing in math- 
ematical sciences. It recommends an in- 
in numbers in biological sciences and invites 
the university to explore with St Andrews 
the possibility of increased co-operation in 
this, and with Stirling in physical sciences. 
The committee invites the university to 
consider discontinuing medical laboratory 
sciences. 

EAST ANGLIA 

The committee Invites the university to 
consider discontinuing linguistics and dra- 
ma and wishes to see Russian-based studies 
phased out. It also suggests a rather greater 
reduction In student numbers in social 
studies than in other arts-based subjects. 

It recommends a decrease in numbers in 
physical sciences and biological sciences. It 
invites the university to explore the possibil- 
ity of establishing closer links with neigh- 
bouring research institutes, in biological 
sciences. “Provision has been included . . . 
for the merger of Keswick Hall. . . . The 
committee would however wish to have 
further consultation with your university 
about the most effective use of all the 
■university’s property.” 


tween Herint-WiiU nnd Edinburgh in socul 
studies, nnd wunls the university to discon- 
tinue Russian and business law it proposes 
(he restructuring nt undcrgnidnutc courses 
around existing strengths in business und 
management studies, accountancy und eco- 
nomics. 

The committee recommends tin increase 
in student numbers in the physical sciences, 
a substantial reduction in pharmacy num- 
bers and invites the university to explore 
with Edinburgh the possibilities of integrat- 
ing kctivilcs in chemical engineering. Furth- 
er discussions are invited on the possibility 
of concentrating Heriot-Watt on Sts Kiccar- 
lon campus. 

HULL 

The committee recommends that student 
numbers In Dutch should be muiniuincd 
would wish to be informed of any plans to 
reduce South East Asian studies.' It invites 
the university to consider discontinuing 
drama and the history of an. Although the 
committee docs not recommend any in- 
crease in numbers in business and manage- 
ment studies, it suggests .that within, this 
area emphasis should continue to he laid on 
specialization in operational research. 

“The grant tnkes account of the univer- 
sity's proposed expansion of activities in 
engineering and technology. The commit- 


ESSEX 

The committee recommends (hat (he re- 
sources should be redistributed to streng- 
then the linguistic component of work in 
Russian, it also recommends a significant 
decrease in the number of students in 
the arts, with a smaller decrease in social 
studies. 

It recommends a substantial increase in 
the number of students In physical sciences, 
and in the number specializing in mathema- 
tical sciences. “The committee would wish 
to discuss with the university the possibility 
of phasing out activities in biological sci- 
ences." 

EXETER 

The committee recommends a decrease In 


creiHeil auiperuuun between the < W 
■neiilH architecture und bulldnieiaE;' 
ing and recommends that the mK 
nursing .md the student numbers iio-i 
design should he maintained. 

"A smaller than average reductioBij. 
level of funding in clinical mtWi 
assumed with medical intake bew an 
rained at iis present level but with i 
decrease in postgraduate numbm ft; 
committee would wish to dfacuabij 
with the university the long- term viabLi 
business and management studio. “ i 

' I 

LONDON GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF f 
BUSINESS STUDIES • 

“The grant to the school takes icmit . 
the additional numbers on the posipjf; 
musters' programme.” 

MANCHESTER 

The committee recommend* noli, 
creases in si udeni numbers in arisondud 
studies. It wishes to see the ntBinkavui 
anthropology, economics, townariw, 
try planning' und area studies «hh nub' 
iiir reference to the Middle East and Ml 
tee’ recommends that numbers in physical >\ th« diw»to« MW. 

sciences should be maintained um! invites r “* [. lul unng Rn ssian and te 

the university to review departmental ore- hasc ^ l S Ul j[ cs um f J** 1 * ,nv ’ ttd 
anization with the aim of combining physics S?S5h L ’r L p ‘ ,v,lb k ‘ ,r,nsfcr 0 ml . 

and applied physics." Manchester. 

It suggests mat the intake to nursing . ■* “/""intends ? significant im^i 
sciences should be maintained nnd rccom- -> ,ude,u aumbea in enpiwdD|rti . 
mends a significant reduction in numbers in |P cre, 4f In Pj , y s,c ? 1 
biological Iriences. thc cnlw,r ) ced engineering course £b. 

continued ut thc level previously 

IT1?fcI r r The committee recommends town .. 

IVIMv 1 student numbers in biological irirw* 

The committee recommends a significant in specialist courses in mathemadalw 
decrease in student numbers in social ccs. It invites the university to eip)«' : 
studies and in business and management Sheffield the possibility or collabon^' 
studies. It invites Ihe university to consider lnmlscn]k.- design with a view to w* . 
discontinuing drama, and history and joint courses, it is assumed I hal ite a 
theory of art, but would. wish lobe informed to nursing will he maintained itiui 0 
of any plans to reduce South East Asian level but that (lie intake to phaiMj* 
studies. slightly reduced. 

It recommends a substantial increase in f ‘A smaller than average rcducM * 5 
number of students in the physical sciences, level of funding for clinical nwfr* 
a significant increase in engineering and un assumed." 
increase in specialists in mathematical 

“The committee would he willing to MANCHESTER , 
discuss further with the university the III ICIXITTCC Cf’TiflflL 
allocation of resources to facilitate thc li Loo • 

transfer of two academic stuff associated The committee considers ihnl lteFV 
with European studies from the University I lie school is appropriate louh gKj®* 
of Lancaster to the University of Kent.” t»f students Ihun ui present and wp" 

mi increase to 170. It will keeptkPJ; 

I ANP A S5TTTB under review nnd will waeMtw*”- 

. , , the light iif immliurx nliuincil. 

Inc committee recommends a decrease in 

numbers in arts and social studies but within r'- 

the reduced total it recommends un incrcuse 

in business nnd mnnagcmcni studies. nte cimimillre recommends an W * 1 • • 

SSI un VenJly i u \ c0,,skUjr student nuinhm In business -• 

continuing archaeology nnd theatre, si udles mo „i S n„iies but invites the In^J: 
nnd wishes to see the cunt nued plwsinnoul consider Hie phased rediictlunofpj/, . 
or Russian-bused studies. It recommends an i,,r miiius degree courses In I'rti^r..-, 
Increase in numbers in physical sciences, welcomes Hie discussions heittccfli^; . 
especially in physics, nnd a small decrease In mm mid MnnriieMirr oiwui "^7 . •' 
bWogiwI sciences Russian uml Russian-bare d . 

in the event of arrangements being -n recommends Increases lo re;.; ■ 
2% c n n . £ 1 SS5 ll y " n ? tllc , U ".‘ : sciences nnd In engineering, • 

°.L h c lr,,nsfer 0f specializing in mat He m mien) • 

S2 Related wiihEuropcnn aim lies ami vision lor the enhanced engineer*^ , 
wnh the Uriivers ty of Oxford for the Iras been continued .. " » 

transfer of Central and South Ensl Euro- nl,nu , 

pean studies, the committee would bu . .. ."■■ 

^ 1 ' 1 !P e , to consider providing resources to NOTTINGHAM 
facilitate the changcB." . 

“The committee recwiBWj* •Hi k* ; 
T rrnc <n Ntmlcnt numbers In social 

LiHiCiLla within Hie reduced total 

The committee Invites the university (n hopes it will maintain numorn 
consider discontinuing archaeology and ‘Ml suggests an increase insu^ ,t 
drama, It would not wish to see any bers in tlic physical '• 

slgnincant reduction in undergraduate work crease in the numbers s P g F 1 ~; kltf 1 ' ,. 
in Chinese studies. mnthematlcal sciences and ■ r^,.. 

The committee invites the university to reduction in pharmaCT numw ^ p - 
eonaider with Bradford the possibility of “The committee also <"• ' 

increased collaboration in social studies. It versily to consider 
recommends an increase In student num- other institutions In P^^ino i 1 ^ ' 

in e "B incc ring greater than average ,, red 

and technology, and in those specializing in level of funding in clinical, 
mathematical sciences. assumed.” : V 

"A greater than average reduction in the 

assumed." 8 fnlcal medicine i, READING ^ 

LIVERPOOL SwdTSs 

The cnu-ulUee recommends a small de- archadogy rt° recommends ^ 
.cjj^ooverall iwdeotnumbers in arts JSSttwbwh 
and stxial studies, with a substantial de- hi cs n recommends a jd eP*j : . 

hi student numbers In 

5*5*- tuns?* 

j 8tut ^ nt "umbers in these 8 fields, ^and that wj® idjflj J 

m s P oclRlisl courses In College or Food Technology. 


f iwuiiiiciius an 

increase in numbers In physical sciences. 

GLASGOW 

The university should continue provision in 
Czech, PoUsh and Latin American studies, 

' H ut consider discontinuing Unguis- 
tiM.- The committee welcomes the discus- 
!S? OlnsipW and Strathclyde on 

the provision f 0 r Russian and hopes that 

SUteSte wldOT to Include the 

■™ 22 r ,' in 1 Creasc 1 d ^operation in the, 
Italian; and ih social 
P* 5 *aNy town ' and 

. S«S p ,S n ^' u ' dblW "“ an “ 

■■^asSEKSssaftr 

sUpSiS! 

.HERIOT-WATT i" 

• It recommends IrtbreascdcoUaboration biin 


lur Mime degree courses in lirlt “Ll- v - 
welcumcs I lie ilisiuwinns Ih- wW)^^ , „ 
lulu und Manchester nimul ^7 . • 
Russian uml Russian- bused siua/^, 

“Ii rccommemls increases in . 

sciences nnd in engineering, an i- 
specializing in ninlhcnialicnj ' 

vision lor ihe enhanced engineer j . 
Iras been continued ...” ' 

r. 

NOTTINGHAM . 

“The commit ice 

in .student numbers in social v-. ., . 
within Ihe reduced total l“ 
hopes it will maintain 

A Il suggests nn increase in s wjj’,* 
bers in me physical 
crease in the numbers ipwj'Jr-., 
mnthematical sciences onu b 
reduction in pharmacy nt"* t * 

“Thc committee also nvW *■, 

versily to consider 
other institutions in P lfll ^' "S lnn is ■ 


in student numbers in p 
particularly ■" 
gincering and u *1‘,, 

sciences and agriculiur?' , 

It says: “The d 

it hus too large 9jP*gL the . . 
these fields, nnd jjjljjogy is ‘ 

College or Fwd . J iSiiy {Si;'',- ? 
on the campus, the oppy fof ^ jh . 
taken to review provision 
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sciences, food technology, food science 
and agriculture together, with a view to 
avoiding undesirable overlap. The com- 
mittee invites the university to explore 
with other institutions thc possibility of 
co-operalion in urban and regional stu- 
dies.” 


ST ANDREWS 

Present numbers should be maintained in 
social studies and the majority of arts 
courses. Courses should be discontinued in 
archaeology, linguistics, and music. The 
university should explore closer co- 
operation with Dundee in social subjects. 

Student numbers should be maintained in 
physical science, but significant reduclions 
should be made in biological sciences. 
There should be a decrease m the numbers 
specializing in maihematical sciences. The 
university should explore closer co- 
operation with Dundee in biological sci- 
ence. Courses in medical biology should be 
discontinued. 

“Medicine has a smaller than average 
reduction.” 


SHEFFIELD 

The committee assumes that its previous 
recommendations regarding Russian-based 
studies wilt be implemented by the univer- 
siiy and invites tne university to consider 
discontinuing Italian. 

It hopes there will not be any significant 
reduction in undergraduate work in 
jopnnese and recommends a significant 
increase in numbers in business and man- 
agement studies. It also recommends a 
substantial increase in physical sciences and 
in ihosc specializing in mathematical scien- 
ces, nnd an increase In numbers in engineer- 
ing and technology. 

“The university Is invited to explore with 
Manchesler the possibility of collaborating 


the number of students specializing in the 
mathematical sciences, and u significant 
-decrease in numbers in biological sciences.'' 

SUSSEX 

The committee wishes to see Russian-based 
studies discontinued and invites ihe uni- 
versity to consider discontinuing religions 
studies. “It recommends a significant in- 
crease m ihe number of sludcnls in thc 
physical sciences and an increase in num- 
bers in engineering, ll inviles the universiiy 
to consider discontinuing the specialist 
teaching of materials science and recom- 
mends a decrease in numbers in biological 
sciences.” 


WARWICK 

The committee suggests that thc present 
numbers in business and management stu- 
dies and in economics should be maintained 
but it recommends a general decrease in 
numbers in social studies and in ihe arts. 

[( invites the university to consider dis- 
continuing courses in classical civilisation, 
Spanish, and theatre studies and to explore 
with the University of Birmingham the 
possibility of increased cooperation in 
sociology. 

“The committee recommends a substan- 
tial increase in numbers in physical sciences 
nnd nn increase in the numbers specializing 
in the mathematical sciences. Provision hus 
been made for the proposed expansion of 
activities in engineering.” 


WALES 

Aberystwyth 

The committee recommends n decrease in 
student numbers in nnsandsucial studies, it 
recommends that the Universiiy of Wales 
shnidd consider concentrating prevision, 
within the university us a whole, for iliecii- 
ogy/rcligimis studies. Indian. German, i lis- 
pnnic Studies, Linguistics, sociology, 
psychology, music, applied economics und 
accountancy. 

“The conmiiitcc recommends that the 
college consider, with Bangor, ihe econ- 
omic and academic advantages of n transfer 
between the two institutions of some spe- 
cilizcd courses in the mathcmuiicai scien- 
ces, such as statistics and compiling science 
from Bangor to Aberystwyth, mid applied 
mathematics from Aberystwyth to Bangor, 
with a view to both colleges concentrating 
on their slrengihs in particular areas, but 
with a net transfer of student numbers 10 
Aberystwyth. 

It recommends u decrease in agriculture 
and an increase in physicul sciences, ll 
invites thc college to consider further 
cooperation with Bangor in both fields, 
with each institution specializing in particu- 
lar areas and possibly with a common entry. 

“The committee reaffirms its recom- 
mendation that thc college should dicon- 
tinue Russian, and would be willing to 
discuss further the allocation of resources to 
facilitate this. The committee has taken 
account in grant of the additional costs of 
operating n bilingual policy at thc college." 


Bangor 


The committee rccom mends a decrease in 
numbers in arts and a substantial decrease 
in social studies, although within Ihe latter 
the muinic nu nee of accounting, finance, 
hanking und insurance. The university is 
asked In imte shut future Limits may he 
adjusted to rake account of changes regard- 
ing the provision of Rnsaiun within ihi* 
University of Wales 
“In biological sciences, ihe committee 
recommends a significant increase in num- 
bers with thc college building on its 
strengths in marine science. Thc committee 
recommends a decrease in numbers in 
agriculture and an increase in physical 
sciences. " 


University College, 
Cardiff 

“The committee recoin me nils a decrease in 
si ui lent numbers in arts and social studies 
but the maintenance of population studies 
and business and management studies. 

Fr recommends an increase in numbers in 
physical sciences and reaffirms its carder 
recommendation that the college should 
consider merging its engineering activities 
with those of UWIST. 

It suggests that “mctullurgy and material 
science might be strengthened in South 
Wales if concentrated at one centre uml 
invites the college to explore with the 






Universiiy College of Swansea the transfer 
of these activities lei Swansea.” 


St David’s, Lampeter 

The committee recommends very 
change in student numbers. 


•cry kiule 


Effective organisation suggested for London 


in landscape design wlifi a view to the 
running or joint courses." 


STRATHCLYDE 

It is understood the committee proposes an 
increase in student numbers in business and 
administration and decreases in the arts and 
social studies, it wishes librarianship to be 
maintained. 

The committee invites Strathclyde to 
collahoralc further with Glasgow in thc 
leaching ot Russian and Italian, nnd town 
and country planning. 

Numbers In physical sciences should be 
maintained but the recommendation is Tor a 
decrease in stlidcnt numbers in the mathe- 
matical sciences and a small reduction in 
pharmacy. There is an earmarked grant for 
engineering. 


SURREY 

The committee recommends a significant 
decrease In numbers in arts ana social 
studies. It invites the university to consider 
discontinuing philosophy. It recommends 
tbai intakes to nursing and nutrition should 
be maintained and suggests a decrease in 


The committee assumes that its pre- 
vious recommendations regarding 
Russian studies will be implemented. 
It recommends some rationalizing 
within the university for classics nnd 
classical studies, history of art, 
drama, German, Italian, Portuguese 
and Spanish. 

It recommends that student num- 
bers In Ihe following subjects should 
be maintained, although In some 
cases more effective organization 
among Institutions may be possible; 
archaeology, ancient Egyptian lan- 
guages, Egyptology and Sanskrit, 
Dutch, Finnish, Hungarian, Scan- 
dinavian languages, social Bnlltropol- 
ogy, and social administration. 

It wishes to sec the postgraduate 

f rogamme in management studies at 
mperial College maintained. 

The committee ‘‘has taken account 
of the contribution made by the uni- 
versity to research in the arts, social 
studies, and area studies, aot only in 
respect of departmental activities In 
the colleges, but also of the provision 


of libraries and specialized insti- 
tutes. 1 ' 

It assumes for the present that stu- 
dent numbers In African, Asian and 
East European area studies will re- 
main at approximately their 1979/80 
levels. 

“In physical sciences, Ihe committee 
notes 'the consideration the university 
is giving to how best to use Us total 
resources In this expensive subject 
area, particularly in those larger In- 
stitutions where there arc underused 
facilities. The committee recommends 
Uib! the present total number of stu- 
dents should be maintained.” 

Thc committee recommends a de- 
crease in total numbers In biological 
sciences but an Increase at Imperial 
College and elsewhere where there is 
strength in the areas emphasized in 
the general letter. It recommends a 
slight Increase In numbers In en- 
gineering and technology, and some 
reduction In architecture, but with 
numbers In planning maintained. 


“In subjects allied to luctilcino, the 

committee recommends that Intakes 
to nursing studies am! to nutrition 
should be maintained at existing 
levels but thut there should be some 
reduction In the Intake to pharmacy. 

“Thc allocutions assume a smaller 
than average reduction in the level of 
binding In clinical medicine. Thc 
grant (together with whnt the uni- 
versity deems appropriate from Ihe 
sum to be distributed separately to 
assist postgraduate work of particular 
national Importance) Is Intended lo 
enable the university lo support post- 
graduate medical provision during 
Ihe period while the university de- 
cides how this might best be reorgan- 
ized In the interests or greater effi- 
ciency. 

“The committee would be willing lo 
discuss further with the university the 
provision of resources to facilitate the 
transfer to SSEES of existing staff In 
Russian from Institutions where Ihe 
subject is to be discontinued.” 


University College, 
Swansea 

The committee recommends a decrease in 
student numbers in arts and social studies. It 
recommends a significant increase in num- 
bers specializing in mathematical sciences 
and a substantial increase in physical scien- 
ces. The committee suggests that metall- 
urgy and mu tennis science might Iw 
xl renal lie ued in Sniilh Wales if concen- 
trated a 1 one centre, und invites ihe college 
to explore witli University College, Cardiff, 
the transfer of these ucliviiics 10 Swansea. 

"‘Hie committee would he willing tu 
discuss further allocation of resources to 
facilitate the transfer of existing staff in 
Russian from University College. Abcr- 
x'Slwytli." 


UWIST 

The committee recommends a significant 
induction in numhets in arts and social 
studies hut the maintenance of numbers in 
business and management studies. It re- 
commends maintaining student mini hers in 
physicul sciences, architecture and town 
planning studies, and fn maritime studies 
with a substantial decrease in pharmacy. 

It reaffirms Us earlier recommendation 
that thc institute should consider merging 
its engineering nctivltics with those of 
University College, Cardiff. 

“The committee welcomes the discussion 
liciwevn’thc institute nnd University Col- 
lege, Cardiff, on the possibility of a com- 
plete merger of rhe two insiiiuiions, and 
would he willing to discuss ui a Inter siugc 
proposals which may develop for such a 
merger with a view to assisting with any 
essential costs that may consequentially 
arise. 

“It suggests that other subjects may 
benefit from much closer collaboration or 
possible Integration with University Col- 
lege, Curdilf, namely physical science, 
biological science, arts, social studies and 
business and management studies.” 


The top ten institutions which escape the worst measures 


BATH 

The committee recommends the maintenance of 
student numbers in arts, languages in particular; 
and a small increase in business and management 
studies. It recommends an increase in physical 
sciences, a substantial increase in specialists in 
maihematical sciences, and a decrease in 
pharmacy. The committee "invite the university 
to discuss with Bristol the possibility of co- 
operation in architecture”. 

CAMBRIDGE 

The committee "would wish to see the main- 
tenance of anthropology, Hungarian, ancient 
Egyptian langauges, Egyptology and Sanskrit. 

; w 1 r f com >nends an increase lit numbers in 
' piologlcal sciences and maintenance of numbers 
in the physical sciences. It hopes the university 
will continue to support the enhanced engineer- 
ing course “to give it foil and effective evalua- 
tion". 6 

"The grant assumes Ihe maintenance of the 
existing intake in clinical medicine, but a greater 
man average reduction in the level of funding." 

DURHAM 

The committee recommends a decrease in num- 
bers in arts and social studies. Within the reduced 
tolal. It suggests a small increase in student 
numbers in business and management studies 
and the maintenance of Asian and Middle 
Eastern studies. 

kir 1 ^ tes the university to explore the possi- 
bility Of increRKari rnllnhnrnHnn with Newmstle. 


invites me university to consider collaboration 
with York in archaeology, with particular refer- 
? nt * , 10 foe use of equipment and library 
facilities.” 

. "The committee recommends a substantial 
increase in the number of students specialising 
m mathematical sciences; an increase in numbers 
in. physical sciences; and a small increase iiv 


numbers in engineering. It recommeads a de- 
crease in student numbers in biological sciences.” 

EDINBURGH 

The committee recommends the university to 
maintain the study of Chinese in order to 
maintain provision within the Scottish universi- 
ties. It recommends a “significant increase" in 
student numbers in business and management 
studies and invites the university to consider with 
other universities, particularly Heriot-Watt, in 
creased collaboration in social studies. 

“It recommends increases in physical sciences 
and specialists in the mathematical sciences. It 
recommends that the nursing studies intake be 
maintained and invites the university to discuss 
the Heriot-Watt the possibility of integrating 
activities in chemibal engineering. An above 
average reduction in the level ot tunding in 
clinical medicine has been assumed'." 

LEICESTER 

The university is Invited "to consider discon- 
tinuing courses in music and in the study of 
religion". A general decrease in numbers in 
social studies is recommended. The committee 
suggests a decrease in biological sciences, but an 
increase in physical sciences and a significant 
increase in engineering. , 

"In view of the continuing development of the 
new medical school, the committee has made an 
exception to the overall policy set out in thc 
genera] letter, and an increase In expenditure on 
medical education is assumed." 

LOUGHBOROUGH: 

The committee suggests that present numbers Jo 
business and management studies should be 
maintained within the overall decrease in the arts 
and social studies. It suggests drama, library 
studies and creative design should be continued. 

r ‘It recommends an increase in the number of 
students in physical sciences, engineering and 
specialising in mathematical sciences. It suggests 


that activities in the biological sciences should be 
concentrated on those related to physical educa- 
tion and human biology.” 

NEWCASTLE 

The committee recommends a decrease in num- 
bers in arts and social studies. It wishes to sec 
Russian phased out and inviles the university to. 
consider discontinuing music. It invites thc 
University to explore with Durham the possibility 
of increased collaboration , particularly in 
psychology and sociology. 

A significant increase in student numbers in 
the physical sciences, and an increase in those 
specialising in mathematical sciences is- recom- 
mended. A small decrease in numbers in bio- 
logical sciences and- a significant decrease in 
architercture but with the maintenance of town 
and country planning are suggested. 

Medicine: the general policy applies. 

OXFORD 

The committee "wishes to see the maintenance of 
psychology, social anthropology, ancient Egyp- 


tian languages, Egyptology, Sanskrit, and Mid- 
dle Eastern, Latin American, Russian and East 
European studies". 

It recommends an increase iu numbers in the 
biological sciences and maintenance of numbers 
in the physical sciences. "Earmarked grant has 
been continued . . . for Ihe enhanced engineer- 
ing course." The Committee invites Ihe 
university to consider phasing out undergraduate 
teaching in agriculture nnd forestry. 

“The grant provides for the entry to your 
clinical medical school to be increased to 1 00, 

R beyond what is;snid in the general letter, 
tsumes n greater than average decrease in 
the level of funding. 

“The committee would be willing to discuss 
further with Ihe university the provision of 
resources lo facilitate the transfer of staff in 
Russian studies from institutions where thc 
subject is to be discontinued. Similar considera- 


tion would also be given to the transfer of Central 
and South East European studies from the 
University of Lancaster.” 

SOUTHAMPTON 

Dr Parkes writes: “1 was glad to have your letter 
about proposals that were under consideration 
within the university. The committee considered 
these and found it helpful to be aware of them. 
Among Ihe assumptions made by the committee 
in recommending grant, the oue most likely to be 
at variance with your proposals is (he recom- 
mendation in rhe general letter for a substantial 
reduction in the number of students within social 
studies.” 

The committee wishes to see Russian phased 
out, and invites the university to consider 
discontinuing theology , classics and Hellenic and 
Roman studies. 

It recommends a substantial increase in (he 
biological sciences, an increase in physical sci- 
ences, and a decrease in specialists 111 mathema- 
tical sciences. It recommends an increase in 
engineering and maintenance uf the present level 
in nursing. 

I he committee has allowed tor a greater than 
average reduction in the level of funding in 
clinical medicine. 

YORK 

The committee wishes tosee Russian phased out. 
It recommends that developments in archaeology 
be maintained, ami invites the university to 
consider with the Unlvcrity of Durham" the 
possibility of further collaboration in this with 

f (articular reference to the use of equipment nnd 
ibrnry facilities. 

The committee has taken account of the 
university’s proposed expansion in engineering, 
ft recommends an increase in num bets m physical 
sciences and a signftcant increase in the number 
of students specialising in mathematical science. 
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Scant opposition to the cuts 
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prove financial need. .... 
quires afi students to take a means 
test whatever their fnmily income. 
That is one of the differences that 
the two chambers still have to sort 


Clive Cookson Although further Parliamentary costs, taking into account other 

procedures will then have to be com- financial aid and an income-related 
WASHINGTON pletcd before funds ure finally family contribution. In the senate 
Th* r n n«r,,„;, „ , n appropriated in September for the version, students whose parents earn 

The Conservative coalition of Re- fiscal year 1982 (which runs from less than J25.U00 a year will auto- 
pubucans and right-wing Democrats October 1981 to September 1982). matically be eligible for a loan, 
that is now in effective control ol there will he little scope for the and others will qualify only if they 
Congress is pushing President demoralized Democrats who nomi- prove financial need The House re- 
Reagan’s package of deep cuts in the nally control the house of repre- 

federal budget towards final enact- sentatives to restore much of the 

ment with remarkably few altera- money that the Republicans cut out. 

^Education programmes, including At Ita Jin* of wriling. six days "™ chambers sliU have'm so'ri 

student loans ano grants, seem likelv a ‘ er * ae house voted 21/ to 211 to 

to be slashed by af least 20 per cent ““P 1 th |. Reagan-backed Reran- r _ a ^ e Pf“ h entat i ve Pau ’ Simon > cl, urr- 
altogether, in line with the adminis- clliat,on 3,11 instead of the more man of the subcommittee responsible 

tration's original request moderate package offered by its own for higher education, told the House 

Ui<rh»r mu.c ...u^ budget committee, lobbyists and con- durin 8 the budget debate that the 

gressional staff are still trying to ra “. os tesl WouB den y loans to 1-3 

million students. That estimate came 
from a coalition of college and uni- 

dunng r ‘f he “ ' complex " con^SiJn ai put together 'in an atmosphere of v «sity associations lobbying against 
budget process, have been left vir- 00 j j icn - and l fl st-minute wheeling tne ° lU - 
fually impotent by the administra- and .dealing, as its sponsors sought More 
lion’s brilliant use of a Congressional to bu 7 fbe votes °* enough Con- 
procedure called “reconciliation”, scrvative Southern Democrats. (One 

Louisiana congressman said after- 
wards that his vote had been 
"rented” not bought by the Reagan 
administration when it conceded 
more generous price supports for 
sugar cane producers.) 


Chemical giant adds to 
sponsorship craze 

from our North American editor Geiu?r;i|. as it is known k.v, : 

S‘fe.!r pi,al f » Wi 
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procedure called “reconciliation’ 
This mechanism, which has been 
available since the mid-1970s, had 
never been employed to full effect 
before. 

The process removes the power 
traditionally wielded by the authoriz- 

in rr mmmidiiai- i mUml. i: 


More money will be saved by 
making students pay a new “origina- 
tion fee" of four or five per cent of 
the value of their loan (the final 
figure has not yet been agreed), 
when they first lake it out. However, 
none of the changes will be im- 
plemented until October 1, by which 
time students will have settled all 


traditionally wielded by the authoriz- su B ar esne producers.) time students will have settled ail 

'SkZS&W ( T hich set s P eadin 8 As a result members of the House their financial arrangements for the 
ceilings for federal programmes) and had no opportunity to read through col " 1 m 8. academic year. They will 
appropriations committees (which the hundreds of closely typed pages real, y ni* home in 1982-83. 

soenO S nSS SSL “~ ly, i b S “fcnP"** 1 wth handwntten Sores! The interest rates on guaranteed 
tfreir nmonis 5 1 !S!jJ n recon< !!* e []? at made U P the Republican budget loans have not been put up They 
a 3 • S blll ’, be . fQre ,he / Vdted ° a After- are still interest-free while the bor- 

advance by comicss lto^SnEtlbn ™ WM T nd that . s ° me bi 8 rower is a full-time student and nine 
_ . .® rcss ' reconciliation programmes and even whole anen- oer cent after he m ii„.» »... 


r- — "O" umueu hi 

advance by congress. Reconciliation 
7 a term that its victims find most 
inappropriate - does more than force 
simple cuts in spending; the republi- 
cans are also using it to rewrite the 
basic legislation underlying federal 


programmes and even whole agen- 
cies had been left out entirely - but 
nq-one was sure whether that was a 

mistake or the result of a devious -n. 

by Republican Congressional * j. reconciliation bill also set a 
& spending limit for the first time on 

V..! in. _ hnetr ctnrfant nrn.l. XL!- 


per cent after he leaves college. But 
the rate on subsidized loans for par- 
ents jumps from 9 to 16 per cent. 


The National Science Foundation basic student grants - this year re- 
.... — 1 - for the next 


science foundation e , - u “ 

wns one agency that slipped myster- f! amed P eI1 ,8 raals ■ 
• - Bill, tls research iSSUP^J SSS 


no increase for 
irovides a maximum 
a year for the 


programmes. 

Hint means thnt the act reauthor- 
izing ihe Government’s higher iousiy ouTof 'the Bl „. , l5 researen , 

pro F a . n1n J es for Ihe next activities will now have to be author- inflltlon and pr 

±* PT f sldent S arter by the House in a separate “ grant of S1 '«™ 

Ke ftoni iSE i CnC r Hj “P- ; v!, ich could end up being to the P oorcsl s[udents - 
~ is niore L or less beinTre 3 " fount1a,lor l' s advantage or disadvan- Payments from the social security 
Ite 'adrietttK hmJXf it fear that as an iso- system to students whose parents are 

cd back^vageW E^ R^h HS', twget the NSF budget could dead retired or disabled wl be 

s sss.-sSssar^ gA -tet ^ 

■ sjffs&ais ss Ess .? £ ,iS ^ &“ !S 

and science teacher training, haw. . t0 . 8>ye NSF for 


lican 


The corporate stampede to spniiiiu 
academic research into ge net ics aiul 
molecular biology is still gathering 
pace. The latest deal is a Sinn grant 
by Du Pont, the giant American 
chemical company, to support research 
at n new genetics depurlnieiit to he 
established hy 1 larvard Medical 
School . 

Philip Lcder, one of the world's 
leading moicculiir biologists, has 
been lured away from the National 
Institutes of Health to head the tie- 
part ment. 

Du Pont will hand over the first 
$2m this month and pay the remain- 
der of the grant in Sim instalments 
over five years. In exchange. Har- 
vard agreed to give the firm exclu- 
sive rights to exploit uny patents that 
may come out of the work. 

The 178-year-old company is 
trying too hard to break out of its 
commercial dependence on the tradi- 
tional manufacture of chemicals and 
textile fibres, and it does not want to 
be left behind by rival chemical 
and pharmaceutical business that 
■ire pouring money into the search 
for gene-splicing techniques to make 
drugs, chemicals and agricultural 
produce. Recently Du Pont bought 
ihe Massachusetts-based New Eng- 
land nuclear corporation, a leading 
producer of monoclonal antibodies. 

However a Du Pont spokesman 
emphasized that the company would 
not specify any areas of research for 
Dr Leder to pursue at Harvard. It 
just wanted the new department to 
do basic research in molecular gene- 
tics, so long as the firm could lake 
up any worthwhile results. 

In May an international rival of 
Du Pont, the West German chemical 
company of Hoechst, guve Mas- 
sachusetts general hospital $50m to 
set up a department of molecular 
I biology; it win be headed by Howard 


up 
biology 

uoodman of the University of Cali- 
forma at San Francisco - another 
star scientist in (his field. Mass 


!S m l>r lcdcr ' s 

l-'kc Du Pont, Hoechst && 1 
want In miss mil on SL5* 
giiii'LTiiig boom but did nffi 
its m -house laboratories hnj e 
ftcieni expertise in molecular &L 
Ihe German company hasaV 
agreement with Mass G«X' 
Du l out s with Harvard IR' 
School, giving it exclusive riiS 
any commercially vaJuiiT l 
cowries. ; 

I he l loechst-Mass Generalt-. 
merit lias already run into critkaj' 
Washington, where a few Gp 
ment officials and politidaut 
heen accusing the foreign ew* 
of getting a free ride on the tod' 
the American taxpayer - 
the hospital millions of dollantt 
in research grants. 

Representative Albert Goit.i' 
heads a House sub-committet 
currently investigating the t® 
cializalion of biomedical taunt;' 
the complaint most forcehiH 
he said Hoechst was being ifr 
to “skim off the cream” fromii: 
of research paid for by the fe 
ment through the National lui 
of Health. 

However Ronald Haven Lb 
t he di rector of research polkyut 
General, told the sub-rammiM 
on the contarary, the compjujjv 
public service by supporiiMifc 
number of American researafli. 
and paying for research thatstfi 
published openly in the scienti&L 
lure. A few days later. DrHf 
Lamont wus hack in Washing: 
to ussurc an N1H commiiwt 
Hoechst deal did not endii? 1 ;. 
freedom of basic research at his ' 
(ion. 


and '^en« teacher training, have A ^ NSF for * the m °"ey will be eli- 

been lumped together into a single comm, " ee f ble ^ re Bular grants and loans, Uke 

“block grant” ofabout $6Q0m. That - d add ^ 27m to that T -“ i - 


- UUI UOWl 

pnancal or educational need, the 
White House says; beneficiaries who 
really need the money will be eli- 

Oin <■ fnr Misiildri i _ _ . ■ « ... 


will be distnbuted to the 50 states; 
with few strings attached. 

The separate budget reconciliation 
bills passed by the Senalte on June 25 


had voted to 

figure, restoriria some of the funds 
that President Reagan eliminated for 
science education and social science 
research. 

.. p .... 


iy other students. Their elimination 
will save $2,000m a year by 1984. 

Many other programmes benefit- 
ing colleges and universities were cut 
by the reconciliation bill, such as aid 
to medical schools and institutions 



me Reagan administration put for- loans, which have been aMilflhfeu! th ^ natl0nal endowments for the arts 
SrI^ r =T°? th ‘ °* 0 u B “* ‘£ ere aid™ “ sin « 1978 JSTi'SS to ‘ he humanities. The House cap- 

h ^ ,hem ? wllich wil1 subject to e means lesl LoX will p '5 lhe “"bined budgets of the two 

have to be ironed out In a house- be restricted to the Vmnimr . endowments at $223m a year until 

senate conference later this mo nth, dents need to cover eduraiiowi wafbS apprapriation for 1981 



Harvard: a $6m grant 


no* . _ ~ — 1 a $6m gran t 

2!^ Iear “ ng and ‘ life experience’ credits scrutinised 

ed bv trustees at tho 


from Gene Maerotf 

Afl NEW YORK 

After more than a decade of experi- 
ments m non- traditional higher 
education - weekend courses, classes 


Kittes 2 s Bts? art** SSLO* 


B rr "I - lilt- 

easiness in many sectors which devi- 
fltes from the education tradition. 
Though 
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Brailovsky sentence ends protest seminars 

r.»M Mirhapl Rinvnn , . . M- 


from Michael Binyon 

MOSCOW 

With the recent sentencing of Mr 
Viktor Brailovskv, the Jewish dissi- 
dent activist, to five years internal 


and accused of slandering the Soviet 
state, and last month was sentenced 
to five years enforced residence in a 
remote part of the Soviet Union. He 
could have faced a term in a labour 


exile, the attempt by prominent camp, but the' Authorities wereprob- 
scientists from Western Europe and ably influenced by his close links 
America to help unemployed Soviet with scientists abroad 


Jewish scientists keep abreast of 
their subjects now appears to have 
been crushed. 

Mr Brailovsky, 45, is a cyberneti- 
cist who was refused an emigration 
visa several years ago. He was re- 
sponsible for organizing unofficial 


abroad. 

Mr Brailovsky’s weekly seminars, 
usually held in his cramped two- 
room flat, were considered by many 
Jewish refuseniks as being of vital 
importance to their morale and inte- 
llectual activity. He also arranged 
four international seminars attended 


it began ami kept a close watch on 
the proceedings, most of the scien- 
tists were granted tourist visas mnl 
the meeting was allowed to go 
ahead. 

Among the papers presented in 
April was one from Dr Andrei 
Sakharov, the dissident academician 
now exiled in Gorky, and one from 
Dr Yuri Orlov, a physicist who 
founded the Helsinki human rights 
monitoring group and was sentenced 
to prison and exile in 1978. In their 
absence, their papers were presented 
by their colleagues. 

All the Soviet contributions - pre- 
sented in English - were purely 
theoretical as no scientist had been 
able to do any laboratory work since 
u ” ! “" u: ' “Our maximum facil- 
calculator," Mr 
year. 


seminars for his academic colleagues by some 50 scientists, mostly Jewish, 
who had been dismissed from their including top mimes in America and 
jobs after applying for exit visas but Western Europe. 

were not allowed to leave the coun- The first was held in 1974 and the , UU „ 1U 

try. He also edited an underground last in April last year. Although the losing his job. “Our 
journal called Jews m the USSR. KGB security police briefly arrested ity is the pocket t 
He was arrested last November Mr Brailovsky for quest ioning before Brailovsky said last \ 

Student leaders are 
released - then banned 

front Craig Charney 


Western scientists hnvc long taken 
a keen interest in the fate of their 
dissident Soviet colleagues and those 
who have wanted to leave the coun- 
try. Petitions have been sent lo the 
Soviet authorities, private pressure 
put on the Soviet Academy of Scien- 
ces, and mure recently open declara- 
tions announcing the decision not to 
take part in conferences in the Soviet 
Union have been signed hy a large 
number of academics in the United 
States. 

The Soviet Academy of Scien- 
tists, (hough a relatively liberal iu- 
Miiuiiim in Soviet terms - Dr 
Sakharov is still officially a member 
- values its contacts with Western 
scientists, but is not able to influence 
the decisions of the KGB or political 
authorities on the treatment of dissi- 
dents and would-be emigrants. 


Postgraduates 
must pay 
tuition fees 

from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
Postgraduate students in Australian 
universities and colleges of advanced 
education will pay tuition fees in 
1982 - the first lime fees have been 


set since 1974. Only students starting 

year wil 


postgraduate courses next 


JOHANNESBURG 
Three more prominent student lea- 
ders have been served with “banning 
orders” by the South African govern- 
ment on their release from periods 
of detention. 

Mr Andrew Boraine, president of 
the white National Union of South 
African Sudents; received his ban at 
his Cape Town home after more 
than a month of detention without 
trial or charge. 

The next day, banning orders were 
served on two black students at 
Johannesburg's - University of the 
Witwatersrand (Wits) - Mr Firoz 
Cachalia, past president of the Black 
Students Society, and his brother 
A2har, the society’s current vice- 
chairman. 

The bannings follow the imposi- 
tion of ;i similar order on Mr Sammy 
Adelman. chairman of the Wits stu- 
dent council. The actions come in 
tae , wake of anti-apartheid protests 
at Wits and other South African uni- 
versities. 

The effects of a banning order 
nave been likened to "civil death”. 
Tne young men must resign from 
meu posts in their organizations. 
They may not attend any social or 
political gatherings, nor may they be 
in the company of more than one 
person at a time. 

The are also confined to their 
home towns - in the case of the 


Caclinlies, the tiny, isolated Johan- 
nesburg suburb of Benoni. The three 
have, however, been given permis- 
sion to complete their current year 
of studies. 

Among many other restrictions, 
the young men may not enter any 
African area, or any factory or 
school. It would also be an offence 
to publish or quote anything they 
say. 

Mr Boraine’s father. Dr Alex 
Boraine, MP, described the restric- 
tions imposed on his son as "grotes- 
aue". Though he lives in a com- 
al house, for instance, the order will 
not allow him to have meals with 
more than one of the other resi- 
dents. 

Reacting to the bans on his two 
sons. Dr Simail Cachalia said: “Our 
whole family is shocked. The banned 
people have not been tried and 
found guilty before a court of law. 
The government should be banned 
and detained because they have 
abrogated the rule of law.” 

In June ten members of the Wits 
Black Students Society were held by 
security police and questioned in 
connexion with a flag-burning inci- 
dent on the campus in late May be- 
fore being released a day later. 

Security police also released de- 
tained BSS chairman David John- 
stone on July 1 after holding him for 
two weeks. Unlike his two col- 
leagues, he was not served with a 
banning order. 


Grant increase ‘not enough’ 


The West German federal parliament 
has approved a 6.5 per cent Increase 
In student grants from next April I. 
The top rate or grant will then be 
DM 660 (about £143) a month of 
which £32 is a loan to be repayeil 
when the recipient starts work. Stu- 
dent associations complain that the 
Increase Is inadequate and that by Ihe 
time it is paid it will be eroded by 
inflation. 

Even so the government has been 
less parsimonious than expected. 
Contrary to original plans, there will 
be a bit more money for students 
from families with several children, 
and grants will be paid to students 
taking postgraduate courses so long 
us these arc classed as vocational 
training. 

However a parliamentary bill au- 
thorizing the increases was rejected 
by the opposition Christian Demo- 
crats who are demanding funda- 
mental changes In the grants system. 


They want the repayable part of the 
loan to be increased and lhe rate of 
repayment to be s|iecded up. The 
government considers this would de- 
ter young people from low-incoinc 
families from going to university. 

The opposition also suggested thnt 
grants should he paid only to those 
students who could prove they were 
"genuine". To (his the Purllamcnlnry 
slate secretary for education, replied 
he was appalled how readily the 
opposition was prepared to stamp 
some students as layabouts. 

Figures for 1979 show that nearly 
30 per cent of students were being 
supported entirely by their parents, 
while only 14 per cent were complclly 
dependent on grants. More than 12 
per cent relied on help from parents 
and from (lie state, and a similar 
proportion on a combination of earn- 
ings from part-time work and 
trbilion from parents. 


con- 


qay fees. Students beginning full- 
time cuurscs for second degrees or 
postgraduate diplomas will be 
charged AS 1,000 a year and students 
undertaking doctorate or master 
degree courses will have to pay up 
to AS3.UQ0 and AS2.000 respec- 
tively. 

Education Minister Mr Wal Fife 
the fees represented less than 20 per 
cent of the average cost of educa- 
ting postgraduate students. He said 
many groups would be exempt from 
paying fees. Commonwealth students 
on postgraduate scholarships and 
those with university scholarships 
would not he required to pay fees. 
But to ensure that universities did 
nut begin handing out AS2U schol- 
arships to every postgraduate stu- 
dent. Mr Fife set a minimum of 
AS3.500 a year before an exemption 
would apply. Academics working in 
universities and colleges and doing 
further study would also be exempt. 
Certain double degree and degree- 
diploma combinations would also licit 
rale pay ment of fees but Mr Fife’s 
office was not able to give any figures 
on the number of students likely to be 
affected. 

According to Tertiary Education 
Commission figures more than 
45,000 students in colleges and uni- 
versities are studying for postgradu- 
ate qualifications of some kind. 
Many of these arc part-time students 
but Mr Fife said they would pay fees on 
n pro rata basis. 
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The Now York stqte education de- cSffiT i iS!Sl t,0n in b ? the, foJId SU ff al ?J y ’ 5 s , Quce "s College 
tKvX 1 ? ;fa S yean> ago criticized; taS? n • Post ' s ^ nd ^ Arared- * flduIt L Nation pri 

the laxity in off-canraus Drocrammne -v_! .•>> . '• a man who had managed 

worked as a 


'•"I- left the academic world willit*'.,.* 
Work Education lion that the accrediting . 

still trying to figure out V 
evaluate. „ .jX . 

“The opproval of indi^v.,^ 
contract degree prograiiini”,^:^-' ; - 
remove the Inst remnants 
comparability and common 

w ., requirements for degrees, p* 

September with among but within institution j 
pending likely the report of the Council « ^ • 
education de- secondary Accreditation- ' ■ 
Nonetheless, 


Czechs step up home defence 

I* 1 ® , end °f the academic year in paramilitary studies for universities. 
Czechoslovakia Hrs been marked by A recent interview with Professor 
n new campaign in Ihe educational PaveHBosak of the Pedagogic Col- 
media, stressing the need for more lege in Banska Bystrica, published in 
emphasis on paramilitary education, Vysoka Skota, the higher education 
“Egwy at university level. Magazine, described the training of 

1 n,s ,s explained as necessary be- such teachers. 171611 syllabus, he 
cause of the growing gravity of the said, covers three main areas. First, 
wniauoiial situation, which re- and most important, are philosophi- 
es lae general public is prepared al and political topics, including 
miutanly. Marxism-Leninism, political econ- 

,aw ' paramilitary activities are omics, scientific communism, the 
obligatory at all levels of Czechosio-’ military policy of the Czechoslovak 
® dUca JJ on - from kindergarten Communist Party, and the military 
' . throughout the whole qdu- aspects of Internationa). relations.. All. 

canonai . process, ' the “military- these subjects, Professor Bosak streV 
(h Cf? !l ° na of every subject sed, are meant to foster "socialist 

schools must be fully de- internationalism and patriotism”. 

•_ ^chiding Czech and Slovak The second area - militnry theory 
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their credits toward the ‘ bachelor Y 
degree for what they liave Learned 
through life experience. 

“Credit for. lire experience In some 
areas is a take.’ 1 said Edith Everett, 
the vice chairman of the board. “I 
hope there will be tremendous care 
when these credits are given. I 


11 UIIC 1 IICID 39 , - 

approaches seem to 
permanent feature of .. 

rion, and out-of-classrooiu_^| * 
ences may account f° r . an ■' 
proportion of academ,C j.VMfi^f, 1 
addition to awarding credj ■ . ■. 

experience, more and ' 

tions are lettmg student* : . 
terns hips and participate . 

Itv activities (nstead of 



line language 

between foe Wa 
are “ 
this 


revolutionary 



ror Known institutions of higher educa- iiTnorind .’kJ W ? uld h ' 
en- Horn Some instructors were adjuncts whS tfil P e “!L of tn 

ss. abk and ^ 

. ' • ;. Promote independent study, have 


ity activities insreau -y* - 
lectures and reading ; 

Morris Keeton, head of ^ pU . 

cil for the Advancement 

perientiel, Learning, . sa L rC M'-./' 
longer a question of whem^ . 
should adopt non-tra^^.,. ta. •• \ 
grammes, because so 
already done so. N°w, h - . 
emphasis should be oa ^ 'v :! 

ity and making such F* 

Work. 


universities, compulsory para- against weapons of mass destruction, 
jnuiiary studies include the Marxist- The training course, said Professor 
Leninist approach to questions of Bosak, is five years, at the end of 
ar, peace, defence, and the “class which, the new teachers should be 
ihi Ure im P e ri a fism” as the poss- ready and able not only to teach 
1 Tk 0urce -°. a third world war. their subject at university level, but 
i new ddve b&s emphasized the also to organize paramilitary training 
^ceq to recruit and train teac hers of in special extra- mural centres: 

Sri Lanka short of chemists 

^mand for chemistry graduates in special graduates a year. 

■ ,r , eXcee ® t h e supply, The situation is attributed to lack 
vBfLt- u Sl ^ uat on has been aggra- of finance, facilities and trained per- 
vh by the increasing tempo of sonnel in the state-financed unfver- 
Efn» P Tk en l acl } vltia and the Cbrain sities and it is unilkely that foe 
oraA.. «. . ? t ? tal out Put of chemistry position will improved in the 
F uates is fewer than 50 chemistry foreseeable future. 
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6pm U E3 C4 f 5 E6 QUEEN ELIZABETH HALL 845pm E2 E3 £4 £6 f6 

FAUST Mon SCHUMANN DUO RECITAL 

GOETHE'S rriHiarpecain the iianstaDGh by LOUIS MACNIECE 20 Darxhbtlndier - Tsrue 

Heln&a Eichendorl songs. DrfftieiJ«*a 


GARY BOND BBC RADIO DRAMA COMPANY 


ERNST HAEFUGER heron JEROME ROSE teraiui 

.SIR WALTER SCOTT 

A blend of Minis and muse about llw greatest of m lhe early 
Romantic Enghah Prose writers 

SONGMAKER8' ALMANAC 

TOE 

21 

CH1UNQIRIAN QUARTET 

RaauiTKivaky Ouanet no 3 in C. Beofl’ovon 
Arpeggwio cello sonata S C rrai qumei. Schubert 

ROBERT COHEN icaiioi ROGER VIGNOLSS l»sno> 

JOHN KEATS 

The poems and laiteis of the dying poet to Fanny Brawns 
One of the greatest of Romanbc eortflphs 

RSC BARBARA LElGIHniNTR RICHARD PASCO 

WED SO NO CYCLE 

22 O'* Winrwwise. Schubert 

ROBERT TEAR iterw) with PHILIP LEDGER ip,«toi 

HYENAS IN PETTICOATS 

Sha married Shelley, wide Frantonafem but she never mat 
hat mother. Mary WoHatonecraft 

8ARAH MILES JOHN JUSTIN 

THU 

23 

THE ROMANTIC GUITAR 

Mwiborcrugh. Magic Fima, flomance vanaucriB- Sor & Paganini 
Songs - Shubert. Weber. Eo». Beethoven 

CARLOS BONN EL lawun JENNIFHt SMITH isceranoi 

BYRON: A PRIVATE VIEW 

The most celebrated and most noionoua of eH the Bnwh Romantics 
Hu verse and oiuageous piose. 

ALAN BATES FREDERIC RAPHAEL 

FBI 

24 

ENGLISH CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Cond P1NCHAS STEINBERG 

Symphony no 3 m D Mater. Schuben 
Concam no 1 D rraj PBoaium & A rr_n Schunarn 

AARON ROSANO Mount JEROME ROSE (carol 

THE ROMANTICS LECTURES . 

THE YOUNG ROMANTICS MON-WU 


PURCELL ROOM ' NATIONAL FILM THEATRE 

2pm EXPLORATIONS £2.00 4.1fipm FINEART 12.00 

THE ROMANTIC SPIRIT MOM. THE ROMANTIC OERMANS 

' pEOROE STlHEft 20 ' MIM1XUM VAUGHAN 

THE BIRTH OF ROMANT1COPERA TOB FHANCE -THE CULT OF THE HERO 

JOHN W ARRACK 21 MARYANNS STEVENB MA 

WORDSWORTH & BYRON WED BRITISH ROMANTIC LANDSCAPE 
CHRISTOPHER RICKS 22 PROF MICHAEL KITOON 

WHERE WERE THE WOMEN? THU DELACROIX BEFORE DISILLUSION 
GERMAINE ORSER 23 MICHAEL WILSON MA 

TWOflEVOLUUUNb HU GOYA 

RICHARD COBB FRA 24 DR SARAH SYMMON8 


BRITISH 

THE ELYSIUM BHSEMBU 
JOHNBAHKEK 
ROOERVKMOUB 

TRIOCAIMflLLO 
PAUL RIDER 
QRABAE 

tub VEMnmcm oroup 


! INTERNATIONAL 

. THEOBLBS 
' ROLAND PBWEMOUD 
BJ8ABETH PCRRENOUS 
BfflQimE HWERBR 

CHRISTOPHER O’RdJEY 
CHERUBINI STRINQ QUARTET. 
JOLANTARADEK 


DAILY: JOHN JUUUS NORWICH & QUESTS LUNCHTIME 
MASTERCLASSES; LATE NIGIIT WITH BENNY GREEN. 


TICKETS: RFH A USUAL AGENTS, KEITH PROMISE (01-83821 84] 8 T8JEDATA 01 -200 0200 (CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED] 


CONCERTS POETRY DRAMA INTERVIEWS 
SATIRE LECTURES MASTER CLASSES 
YOUNG ROMANTICS DEBUTS 

THE SOUTH BANK 20-24 JULY 1981 
PROGRAMME: TEL 486 5101 
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Antibody 
revolution 
takes off 


Dr C£sar Milstein tells 
Clive Cookson why he shared 
his prize winning research into 
hybridoma technology with the 
world 
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Nobel Prize committees are some- 
times accused of capriciousness, but 
they have recognized almost all the 
really significant scientific discoveries 
of the twentieth century (though it 
often takes a few years for the 
work's importance to sink in). So it 
is fairly safe to predict that, in due 
course, Cdsar Milstein will become 
the fifth Nobel laureate from tlic 
Medical Research Council laboratory 
of molecular biology in Cambridge. 

Dr Milstein is responsible for the 
development of hybridoma technol- 
ogy. It could rival gene splicing, the 
other major discovery of the 1970s, 
in long-term medical and commercial 
potential nnd even in fundamental 
scientific significance. 

Yet Dr Milstein and the hybrido- 
nia technique he discovered in 1975 
are not nearly so well known as 
recombinant DNA technology - the 
basis of genetic manipulation - which 
was invented a couple of years earl- 
ier by Stanley Cohen of Stanford 
University and Herbert Boyer of the 
University of California at San Fran- 
cisco. 

• . £1*9 .two American scientists and 
their Instltutiorts stahd to Teap huge 
financial as well as professional re- 
wards from recombinant DNA; 
Stanford and the University of Cali- 
fornia have patented the basic pro- 
cess of, gene-splicing and cloning, 
and Dr Boyer holds a personal stake 
in Genentech, the firm he helped 
found to commercialize genetic en- 
gineering, that is worth tens of mil- 
lions of dollars. But Dr Milstein and 
the MRC did not think of patenting 
hybridoma technology, and the 70 or 
so companies - mostly American - 
that are already racing to exploit Its 
commercial potential will not owe 
them a penny in royalties. 

Therefore professional recognition 
will have to be Dr Milstein's main 
reward, apart of course from person- 
al satisfaction. And the modest Ar- 
gentinian-born immunochcmist is 
now beginning to pick up major sci- 
ei Jh " nonours for his discovery, 
which showed scientists how to pro- 
duce large quantities of pure 
monoclonal” antibodies. 

Not that these awards are entirely 
without monetary value. The 1981 
Sloan prize, which the General 
Motors Cancer Research Foundation 
presented to Dr Milstein in Washing- 
ton last month, carried $100,000 
When a journalist asked what he was 
«5» . ,0 do with! -Ihe. money. He 
replied, reproachfully^ ‘T ‘■liavenT, 
thought about it.” 1 -suspect he was 
thinking , ••what a crass question”; 

.j ^i u S t L a . ,0 ° courteous to 
voice $hch a thought. 

What Dr Milstein achieved in 1975 
with his Swiss research associate 
Georges KGhler Was the fusion of An- 
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and it is impossible to separate out ogy venture, rest on m 
more than the most minute amounts antibodies. Celltech, which 


. — .. . — wim.ii was cre- 

of a single antibody by traditional ated with the help of the National 

"’m d o‘i .. .. Enterprise Board, plans to commer- 

Monoclonal antibodies are revolu- cialize an extremely promising dis- 
covery made recently by Derek 


tionizing immunology and the other 
medical and scientific fields that use 
jmmunology, because they are an 
incredibly precise weapon for sear- 
ching out specific substances in the 
body, be they viruses, bacteria, tox- 
ins or cancer cells. In the short term. 


wn’r- ^ CS ‘ * cau,d ^ aVe le f £ the 
MRC and had a company of my 
own, but that would have been idi- 
otic. My interest is in research.'’ 


tiave left the . There Is little danger that Dr Mil- 
npany of my stein will be lured away from basic 
lave been idi- research. Nor that another research 
research. ’ institution will tempt him to leave 


Questions rtaturalir V^- him 1963 ' T" " Microbiolo « ia in 

flCross to But he plans to devote most of 
1 D Bt ^ " m P lo y ee oF the scientific energy In the years ahead 

j&jb, ssus&tix Sji— 1 fc-sr*£ 
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Media critic gets down 
from the fence 


David Walker talks to lecturer James Curran whoi 
to edit the Labour Party's now periodica] au 
Socialist ft 


immune system generates naturally We haven’t left nil the action to the 
to defend itself against invasion by Americans, however. The hopes of 
genus and poisons are a mixture, Celltech. the new British biotechnol- 


monoclonal 
:h was cre- 


Burke of the University of Warwick 
and David Secher of the MRC 
laboratory of molecular bioiogy (who 
is a former research student ‘ qI Dr 
Mistein). 

Secher and Burke developed 
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their greatest potential lies in diag- monoclonal antibodies to human in- 
nosing disease; for example, an terferon, the glamorous but mys- 
a nti body that latches on to leukemia terious protein with which the body 
cells can be mixed with a patient’s fights viruses and, perhaps, cancer, 
blood and, if it reacts, the doctor They hope to use large quantities of 
will know that cancer is present. In the antibodies to trap interferon pro- 
the long run, monoclonal antibodies duced by genetically engineered bac- 
- } c l ua, !y eu . re 1 . disease; teria; the compound, which some be- 
they could for instance deliver anti- lieve will be a wonder drug of the 
cancerdrugsstmiQht to tumour cells future, is extremely difficult to purify 
without touchmg healthy tissues. by conventional means. F * 

ih- f Mi 2" l ! r clear,y excited by “ rt ’ s important that the public and 
Ihe worldwide effort to commercial- the granting agencies - without dis- 

b u l,eVeS lhat coura S in S scientists from getting in- 
^entifts Jtke himself , who are en- volved in the practical problems - 
gaged primarily In fundamental re- should be aware that it is n6t in their 

S ^ h S”* 2 S, T lhe , mSe ! VeS 0{ l lon 8 term interest fir bS ?eS- 
ffom the practical application of chers to abandon basic research ton 
heir work; “it would be inhuman if much,’’ Dr SSSSUn 
they were „ol concerned", he say s . meats should not Si S the 

ir.^ 1 t C s ? m j time h . e ,s Baleful not basic research of today is the capital 
to be involved too closely in all the of the future.” P 


A 1977 Open University text rends: 
"The power of the media derives 
from tlie long-term influence on the 
power of ideas rather than from their 
short-term effects.” 

One of the authors of lliul course 
unit has recently been given the 
chance of putting the proposition to 
the test. He has charge of a poten- 
tially influential new periodical for a 
year, possibly longer. If it tines not 
| have palpable influence within a 
short space of lime then the knives 
will be out. 

The editor in question is Mr James 
Curran, former Open University re- 
searcher, now a polytechnic lecturer. 
He was recently appointed am part- 
time managing editor of n new 
Labour Party bi-monthly magazine 
"of political theory and debate of the 
Left . 

According to a promotional trailer 
New Socialist will strengthen and re- 
new democratic socialist ideas. Given 
the state of the Labour Party that’s 
no easy job for Mr Curran. ’ 

He is probnbly not aided by giving 
a rather large hostage to fortune in 
the shape of his own previous writ- 
ings. For academic to turn journalist 
is not uncommon but Mr Curran is a 
media researcher of critical bent 
whose books and articles - lie has 
written about the history of the press 
in Britain, on newspaper advertising 
and campaigned against large scale 
ownership of the press - exude a 

cncnimnn nf ...kni . ■ ... 


suspicion of what journalists and edi- 
tors are up to. He is close to the 
Glasgow University "bad news" 
school, whose attitude In the media 
is often frankly contemptuous. 

Thus people who enjoy seeing 
biters bit may view Mr Curran's 



. - — ------ in-ici mats. 

explains Dr Milstein. “So it doesn’t 
belong, to the MRC ,or even basic 

CPiPnfwi* .if . ' i _ 


■ iv iri " 2 — ' ■“* umil- _ When Dr Milstein first entered the 

Sk “ t( 

vct ^ broad ’■ Since then, hfe. and hi? ral- 

n '£l f W"'» tecbnol- leagues in: molecular, biology labs 

hvhHH^ dlen ^ D n c ? url hy 'otjier. V^ ey are . enormous changes in 
“sers.. But they show how volvine venr. large deletions’ ^r 
old-fashioned - br naive : W rs the :DNa"’ : Dr.'- 
scientific generosity with which Dr ,F°? 8ay$> 

Milstein fiapded out samples of his As he points out, the fan 

mouse cancer cells to ^qHeagiics from' jSfnetic rearrangomems^take place in 
S2ES w ° rld wanted to make . ™ c ^ l,s oF the immune, system “hS 
hybndomas from them. ,' 1 ' very, important implications 

°. f the ^rtimercial research tt fioes against ihe P generalized^^ 
and development of hybridomas, is h«d 'until recently that the 'DN/f 
jgklng place m the: (United- Stales, of a » « Is Whin an InthvidualVwJc 
where new companies rare eslimitled essentially idtintidal:" . . • / W T 

J?.'"*? 8 i"",L “ The >& Kme i lt .j. 


anti body-producing : cell (from the 
spleen or n mouse) with a self- 
replicating mouse cancer celt. The 
resulting hybrid cell 6r “hybridoma” 
makes a single antibody, like its pa- 
rent spleen cell, arid It. has the virtual 
immortality of :a cancer cell, grow- 
ing and dividing indefinitely. 

Once a scientist has picked the 
clone of hybrid cells producing the 
antibody fie wants, lie can grow lion 
A scale sufficient To produce Inrge 
quantities of this ''monoclonal” ahtj. 
body. It is , a pure compound, de- 
signed to seek out and destroy one 
specific antigen (which might be 
almost any chemical that the body 
regards as a foreign substance). In 
contrast, the antibodies which the 


James Curran: contemptuous of media 

-n* editorship with interest. 

Ihn C ;F W A/ bc c p en />' of journalists 
who if New Socialist sinks during 

S 2?f »S ua|ly Labour dispute win 
.show little sympathy. 1 1,1 


to be joining in at a rate approaching The b&temefct ■ ti 
one a week. Sonic are ginnt corpora- voice as he ^nl, ^dsteih’s’ 
tiom, but about half the firJsin- damental sdentifenroblL^V: 
Volved in monoclonal antibodies are body diversity en L 9 ( aoti- 

smail businesses devoiing themselves heart lies on*th?S of 
exclusively to the field. than applied research. b ratWr 


. m ocpiemoer. 

He came to our interview with two 
briefcases Stuffed with correspond” 
ence; his desk at the Labour H 
quartets m Walworth Road is Med 

iSRWfifftaa 

H 0 J«d L ^^ r S a™'‘. h ^ no Sm3r, 

cohcentrateri^n^i'r 011 h “ recently 
h^ berome n ^"^umcations. He 


: cast of tliiiiisiimk came to aoub h i 
! thoiUHK. a year edi,orshipT#S : 

■ 

All that may sound like v,^ 
in vert iM.inents for New SoridtoS' 

■ . 1 he obsession with persouEfo g 

.V, 1 , ll,L ' passes for debau' 

■ Personality in modern Labour 

' Mr Wedgwood Benn, ibw 

whom Mr Curran keeps a dipl^ , 
silence. \et Mr Wedgwood Bm. 
spirit informs the new periodicals : 
only in he sense that the Ubn' 
Party has finally stirred itself [g. ( 
launching a journal of ideas at atia 
when there is internal ferae : 
thanks in part to Mr Wednw ; 
Bonn's manoeuvres. In term i 
practical politics, the Labour wfc 
al executive would only in its prac' 
leftist configuration have voted & 
(extremely) modest launch corisb. 
a journal that, as Mr Cuitm uji 
carry contributions from a rasai- 
Marxists and Social DemocnfeeJ 
sundry other non dues me 
people. 

Mr Curran says the Labour pc • 
has sprouted research periodically 
discussion papers before but KskHi 
will be completely new. "It wc#,.. 
parochial nor fur internal Like 
consumption only. It aims to Mi' 
radical intelligentsia with the op: 
ized working class mmwW:. 
Which means, he emphasizes, tot : 
ing out of the ghetto to whkh ea • 
small magazines arc condemned' 
selling more than 10,000 ftp 
Tlmnks to intra-party publicity e- 
the passage of a begging boailE • 
the trade unions in the resptdii 
hands of Mr Jim Mortiiqer, thefr 
mur ehiiirmun of AC AS, “hunt 
of pounds" are pouring into/ 
mugu/ine's launch fund. 

The olficiiil line on the majiffi 1 
that there is no good reason ^ 
British Labour parly alone mi 
social democratic parties in Emff 
should not have a journal of & 
More positively: “Britain 
socialism more than ever t 
Labour parly has never before !»■ ' 
such an imperative need for 
tliinking about socialist West p : 
how to ilevelop them into pitf 0 
politics." For this grand task. I*® ' . 
Iiemlqiiiirters is pledging all of 
plus Mr Curran’s salary. 
tors will not lie paid. . rt : : . • 

Hut these financial facts « ^ • 
have not dampened Mr Curraoi® >; 
tiiiisiasm. Making an . 

the lute I 'f.llls ferment of 
■mill the inlelleetunl base, 
l‘M5 LuIkiiii government 
wants to be mi iinpressano WA 
biite. C .'on I ri hu tors from l«M. . 

left (Social Democrats and 

will he welcome nlong with iWL-i ; 
the far left (l'ed Grant, tool- 
range of debate will cover 
conventional politics but tne 
lions of men and women, 
much (lint does not at present n* |v. . 
the conventional ngenda. . &.?■ 
Mr Currnn boyishly exalts** " r; 
list of contributors to his 
issues. There’s Raym° nd ..,rB 
on theory, Nonm Chomsky <» .• 
Salvador, E: P. Thompso“ 
Michael Foot, Bernard Cr 1 ".'* !i 
cial democracy ... and Tony - . 
along witli Roy Hatterstey* ^ ■ 
Jenkins and other wfffl- , 
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names. It is open to anyone '■JT 
nizably on the left", but dial 
(Mr Curran says) be erien ^ 
deviant Tory with s on Kjr^jsi; 
leresting to say. And wi , 
hopes that in ,ater J“ ue . s ri & i 
will somehow be able to t 


win somenow oe buiw m| 
merely presenting ar SV.^ e ra nk ^ ; 
above; he wants to enlist 
file party members *° Jf* 1 uTof 
Unlike most other 
ran mav face a party com®** b 


ran may face a party co ™ s b 

doesn’t like what he is ^ 
principle he is fre 6 . 10 ^., 
by a board of Pfpf^ \ 

numbering among them ^ 

Tessa Blackstone and r 
i nr^cent cn 1 "" u 


icasa — , r ljnigis; ", 

send, but in the present g $ 
delightful liberal notion 
editor may not survive t° n a 


». i \ :v;.: J./j". . '.j 
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Paul Flather and John O Leary continue our series on industry and education 

The bandleader changes, but the tune remains the same 

One of the areas where Government inh « __ ... • 


One of the areas where Government 
policy did not appear to change at nil 
when n Conservative Government 
replaced a Labour one in 1979 was 


job as redressing the negative atti- 
tudesof young people towards indus- 
try. The Department of Employment 
is concerned foremost in the thank- 


inihe emphasis put on IheimpoT- 

tance of collaboration between Indus- mannower niannim, tk , . 

,™ nnd cduealion for the benefit of SOT'eiSEE?' S C S" £ 
Britain’s ailing economy. .tumwwi • 1 


Bain’s ailing economy. concerned prima% wUh o5 rsccing 

But again, whde more good inten- t| ie operation of the placemen* sys® 
lions pour out from the present Gov- ,eni in its various foJns. Finally the 
eminent ministers like water from a Manpower Sen-ices Commission is a 
tap with a broken washer it n not separate agency speciSSEn nii 

£ Si w people' for X 
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creasing collaboration between the dustrv * ^ P ^ or jo s in in- , Q D 0 D D 

W0 !nn^ S s ,lL th i S n“ C H nd , 0f ^ Two W* conclusions emerge MTU I/tVI I HP U U U U 
occasional series on industry and from inquiries about the work of the I 

education we focus on the role of four Governmem units. First, wh e 1 

Government departments m promot- there is no doubt the units keep in 

ing collaboration- the honest broker dose touch with ench other, there is lhat one united nccncv would -lnno-n 
between industry and education perhaps a case for creating' a single more dCSS. ? 5KS 
There are four separate Whitehall more powerful agency if Govern- some of the artificial differences in 

U u ltS r 'T h ' C T^ P ^ w r n be , a r ! ve , m ment ministe rs really attach the im- approach in Ihe different ministries 
this field. The Department of Indus- portance to industry and education to what is really a complicated issue 
liy has a separate unit which sees its links they say they do. It is not just as well as improving coordination 


mure powerful agency tr Govern- some of the artificial differences in Ultimately however there is an im- 
■m?rtin?S ni t 5te ”ki re ^ Sr aU j Ch J he im " Q PP r ° ach in ,he different ministries nortant political dimension in the 
K t£v « vlSSTS an i? cduca,l0ri 10 wha ’ 15 real ‘y a complicated issue . held which will have to be faced bv 
links they say they do. It is not just as well as improving coordination both main political parties sooner or 


llBl , later. At slake is just how far cduca- 

> . ii r , l 'on should be put at the disposal of 

dmhd. in' r m oll , r ^ needs of the economy, and at the 

vir». n ?o Jh m *he education scr- expense of the needs of individual 
,«i.H C rMi (, f industry, there students. Should the service aimto give 
rilff bttle ivork. even at the students a well rounded education, or 

nrMr'iiil?- Hjdustruilisis in begin to act more directly as n vehicle 

hei , r ,,L ’ L jds and under- for producing skilled speciaists on 
S " d g bow the educauon system demand? That decision could deter- 
n ..miiH J !ns IS P cr bnps an mine the future shape of the country; it 

M : S l ; l . lask - , , also presupposes an idea of what a 

^rimlni a h? t ‘!}III a ” r V V’?* ,he 9 m W ‘ fulure Britain should look like, both 
ernment has not in fact been willing issues on which the partieshave impor- 
to spend n great deal of money in t Bn t differences, 
promoting the links it wants to cn- Perhaps until such ” political" 
courage. Even £70(1,000 at the Dol is issues are tackled head on civil ser- 
not much, although the programme vants will always find the going 
tuctfitily unveiled to put a micro- lough in u field Tittered with piattn 
computer in every secondary school ludex At pi esc ill they can do little 
ny 19N_ is an important step for- more than use their limited resources 
wo .„;. ... . as brokers between the vested in- 

nr.^i«V 1,1 it,r.- ,0 ] Ve j* r l ,e - re ls . an , ? 1 ' fer ests of educationalists tn'ing to 
E2fi ant i R? dimension m the put students into jobs, and" iiufus- 
held which will have iq be faced hv trialists trying to recruit for profit- 
both main political parties sooner or able enterprise. 


appears to bc link- work, even nt the 
Dol, to “educate" industrialists in 
articulating their needs and under- 
standing how the education system 
actually works. This is perhaps an 
equally vital (ask. 

It is also apparent that the Gov- 
ernment hns not in fact been willing 
to spend ri great deal of monev in 
promoting the links it wants to' en- 
courage. Even £70t>.000 at the Dol is 
not much, although the programme 
recently unveiled in put a micro- 
computer in every secondary school 
by 19H2 is an important step for- 
ward. 


High skills held in low regard 


The brief of the Industry/Education 
Unit (IEU) based as it is in the 
Department of Trade and Industry is 
quite simple: to improve the indus- 
trial performance and international 
competitiveness of the nation's 
manufacturing economy. Within this 
the IEU sets itself two major tasks: 
to improve the attitudes of ail young 
people, irrespective of their chosen 
career, towards manufacturing; and 
to encourage more young people to 


one of challenging attitudes. As Dr' 
Eric Bates, the head of the unit who 
first came to the Dol to advise on 
planning agreements, has said public- 
ly on many occasions, engineers and 


education institutions. 

All this sounds so self-evidently 
worthwhile that it comes as some- 
thing of a shock to discover these 
duties of the Dol were only formally 
confirmed as statutory powers last 
year when they were enshrined in 
the 1981 Industry Act, in the miscel- 
laneous section of chapter six. This 
allows the Secretary of State to make 
such grants or loans as considered 
appropriate to any body promoting 
links between industry and educa- 
tion, and to anyone in education 
encouraging young people to take up 
careers in industry. 

In fact the roots of the Dot’s in- 
volvement in this field can be traced 
back to the 1950s when the depart- 
ment first identified some of - the 
manpower problems associated with 
the engineering industry. During the 
1960s the Dot’s research ana de- 
velopment units continued the work, 
but it was in 1977 that things began 
to take off with the distribution of 
™ 11,000 copies of a report on 
industry, education, and manage- 
ment, described by many at the time 
as a milestone. The report coincided 
wth the introduction of the Dol's 
hugely successful Young Engineer 
competition, open to all 
bU j 15? mventors aged between 14 
and 20. Soon afterwards the IEU 
was formally created, and it now has 

£700 000 12 and an antlual budget of 

. Peroot of the problem seen from 
behind the desks of the IEU in 
Ashdown House in Victoria Street is 


ited States, they are prestige posts. 

To counter this the Dol mounts 
courses for school teachers, lecturers 
and students on the importance of 
industry. At its crudest level this can 
take the form of simple lessons in 
economics pointing how industry is 
vital in maintaining and improving 
standards of living. 

Via a veritable hail storm of pam- 
phlets, factsheets, course program- 
mes, films, and a quarterly magazine 
called View , the IEU sets out to 
show dearly that added value must 
be created before it can be distri- 
buted. It tries to counter the emph- 
asis in most secondary schools and 
colleges and universities on 
“academic achievement” rather than 
“problem solving”. A recent film for 
example is titled Who Needs Indus- 
try? Many schools are now appoint- 
ing industry liaison officers, ana run- 
ning the lEU's “understanding indus- 
try^ courses. 

The IEU promotes specific local 
links with pump-priming grants from 
its £700,000 budget. So that the 
money is merely a catalyst, grants 
are restricted to three years, cover 
only a part ot a project's total costs, 
and usually amounts to £2-£8,Q00 a 
project, although grants can be as 
high as £25.000. Last month the IEU 
allocated £6,000 to a science depart- 
ment of Glasgow University to run 
courses on material production pro- 
cesses in primary schools in the city, 
involving apprentices talking about 
their work. 

Grants will also come in the form 
of the recently developed Higher 
Education and Industry Collabora- 
tion award which will go to college 
or university science departments 
which have produced outstanding 
work, to - the Industrial Training 


Foundation, nnd the various exam 
bodies developing new syllabi and 
papers in industry and commerce. 
Last year the IEU also set aside 
£100,000 to develop its national net- 
work of Science and' Technology 
Regional Organizations (SATROS)- 
There are now 27 SATROS in exist- 
ence, and the IEU promises to have 
40 within the next 12 months. Each 
SATRO usually based in a higher 
education institution and run by a 
management committee involving the 
local education authority, careers 
advisors, schools, F and HE institu- 
tions, as well as local industry and 
commerce, aims to improve local in- 
dustry and education collaboration. 
# The Sheffield SATRO, for exam- 

C le, based at the City Polytechnic, 
as just produced resource packs for 
studying the vast Selby coalfield pro ; 
jecL ana making better use of indust- 
rial visits. Nearby, the West and 
North Yorkshire SATRO at Hud- 
dersfield Polytechnic has set out a 
project to teach science teachers 
about industry. 

Hie IEU has two clear advantages 
over other Government agencies 
working in this field. First, it is 
based inside a rich department and 
quite simply has more money to 
spend. Secondly, as a broker be- 
tween industry and education it is 
well placed to improve industry’s 
contribution to the debate. 

But while many companies are 
obviously vitally involved in the 
IEU's work, the traffic appears 
almost entirely one way, with indus- 
try passing advice to the education 
sector. The IEU's links with industry 
come through various committees 
and conferences, with larger com- 
panies such as ICI, EssOj and Uni- 
lever for example, producing its own 
film The Foundations of Wealth, for 
distribution to schools, and Esso and 
BP running elaborate schools link 
schemes. But perhaps there is room at 
the IEU for putting more pressure on 
industry to change some of its out- 
dated attitudes aoout British educa- 
tion. ■ 


A compact unit with an 
unrecognized potential 


The third arm of the Government's 
effort to match higher education to 
the needs of the economy lies within 
the Dcnnrimcm of Employment. 
Although education remains 
peripheral to its main concerns, its 
role in tire post -school areas has 
been growing in scale and signifi- 
cance in recent years. 

This has been the result firstly of 
the enforced expansion of the Man- 
power Services Commission, which, 
under successive administrations, has 
assumed uu ever more dominant 
position in further education. 
However, by the nature of the prob- 
lem it faces, the MSC still has only a 
limited interest in advanced courses, 
and corresponding influence. 

It is through the relatively small 
■and unheralded Unit for Manpower 
Studies that ihe Department could 
make more impact on higher educa- 
tion. For it is here that the most 
sophisticated work has been done on 
that most controversial of concepts 
flirted with by several governments: 
manpower planning. 

The unit first aroused public in- 
terest for its work in connexion with 
higher education when, during the 
Select Committee's inquiry, it 
emerged that the Department of 
Education and Science had commis- 
sioned a study of “available indica- 
tors of demand for new graduates”. 
The DES was in Ihe throes of trying 
to plan its proposed "broad steer” of 
student intake in the various subject 
areas. 

There had been previous attempts 
by the unit to project trends in the 
supply and demand of graduates, 
lastly for the Labour government. Sir 
Kenneth Barnes, permanent secret- 
ary to the Department of Employ- 
ment, told the Select Committee: 
“This work has suggested lhat the 
projected growth in the stock of peo- 
ple with qualifications in higher 
education will be greater than the 
projected growth in opportunities in 
jobs traditionally done by graduates. 


This conclusion holds for each of the 
very broad subject arcus for which 
projections were made." 

Willi detailed manpower planning 
for higher education already dismis- 
sed ns impracticable, the unit also 
ruled out the likelihood of identify- 
ing long-term needs of rapidly chang- 
ing industries. Instead, it concen- 
trated on short-term market indica- 
tors and found that even this limited 
objective was fraught with complica- 
tions. 

By the time the delayed report 
was published, the Select Committee 
had already come out against man- 
power planning even on Ihe broader 
basis envisaged by some at the DES. 
But the unit, while acknowledging 
that students are more likely to be 
guided by • current employment 
opportunities than government man- 
ipulation of the higher educatiun sys- 
tem, did find that some intervention 
would be possible despite ihe ob- 
vious pitfalls. 

These consisted firstly of the in- 
ability of governments to direct stu- 
dents into particular subject areas, 
ihe likely mismatch between the best 
qualified candidates and the subjects 
singled out for promotion, and the 
absence of adequate data on which 
to base policies. 

The report delivered a caustic ver- 
dict on previous attempts at detailed 
manpower planning. 

Nevertheless, the unit was not and 
is not entirely pessimistic about 
direct intervention in higher educa- 
tion. It has continued to examine the 
system and the demand for graduates 
with the aim of honing down its 
proposals into more closely defined 
subject groups, while also ca frying 
out a parallel exercise for postgradu- 
ates. 


Its work was productive enough to 
persuade the DES to persevere 
(albeit at a notably lower profile) 
with studies in manpower planning. 


How the DES is finding its way round the market place 


cj W P e ,°ple inside the Department of 
j-jdiicatlon and Science from minis- 
down to lower grade civil ser- 
vants would .question the vital im- 
portance of promoting links between 
education and industry. 

, j ,e problem is that there is no 
omnous consensus on what form col- 
jaboration should take beyond mak- 

Inferests seclor Hware 9? tlie other's 

though the department 
provide education of the 
standard to students at all 
evels. bow far these standards and 
cours es should be ad- 
K? d and subjected to the needs of 
' ! a n 9‘ an easy i$sue for 
SXKPW- tn ‘his sense the 

Mrt, p, k cul £ ** DES ‘ s counter - 

ESS-# 1 # Ce P flrtmertt of Industry 
P£* a ^ kr more straightforward. 

of the DES efforts is 
Sfi i l ! med at schools. However 
officials working in promoting 


links between industry and colleges, 
universities, and polytechnics face 
three major tasks. 

First, the DES is inevitably drawn 
into the long running studies in man- 
power planning. For example, last 
year the department was prominently 
involved in the National Economic 
Development Organization report on 
the expected supply and demand of 
the workforce required by the new 

■ ■ s i_ h.. Sm. 


1980s. An official working party is 
currently scrutinizing the report 
which details factors That economic 
planners looking at new technology 
ought to consider. 

Secondly, the DES is concerned 
with ensuring that ideas developed in 
the groves of academe are exploited , 
commercially. This it can doth rough 
the various committees bringing in- 
dustrialists , and educationalists 
together, and by encouraging col- 


leges and universities to set up their 
own teaching “companies" selling 
their knowledge as consultants to in- 
dustry. 

Thirdly, the DES is crucially in- 
volved in ensuring the smooth opera- 
tion of the placements system, of 
block release courses, sandwich 
courses, and all the other courses 
used by industry to train their work- 
force. Here the department is work- 
ing as a broker to see the types of 
courses demanded by industry are 
the ones put on by the various edu- 
cational establishments. Most of the 
tinkering with syllabi Is naturally 
done at ’ the local level. But the 
overall . decline in sandwich places 
currently being investigated by the 
Government would clearly fall under 
the aegis of the DES. Officials are 
also, for example, looking at courses 
usually taken up with placements 
from the construction industry, cur- 
rently suffering a huge slump. 


But even this illustrates the weak 
and fairly indirect role the DES hns 
to play. Civil servants have to con- 
sider if these courses should be run 
down if the slump bottoms out and 
what to do with the expensive equip- 
ment and machinery usually linked 
with such courses. 

Tlie DES’s work on courses is 
done mostly through the five Indus- 


trial training bonrds. A related task, 
perhaps a fourth task, carried out 
with (he aid pf (lie influential advi- 
sory board for research councils, is to 
try and influence higher .education 
entrance requirements so that A 
level and sixth form curriculi arc 
adjusted accordingly with a higher 
“commercial profile'’. 

No clear budget Is earmarked for 
the DES’ work on industry and high- 
er and further education collabora- 
tion. Money is mainly channelled in- 
directly through other organizations, 
and or course more directly through 


the University Grants Committee, 
the various research council alloca- 
tions, and support for the teaching 
companies. 

There is clearly much soul- 
searching at the DES on how to 
promote the links between (he two 
sectors: more than any other Govern- 
ment agency Ihe DbS is caught on 
the horns of the dilemma between 
aiding Britain's ailing industry and 
aiming for a well rounded education 
for nil students. A confidential inter- 
nal study which is not going to he 
published reveals that in Japan in- 
dustry and education appear to go 
their separate ways. Industry uses 
education as a form of sorting pro- 
cess to select recruils, then trains 
them to its precise needs. Perhaps 
the DES would happily settle for 
such h system. Perhaps such a system 
is the only one that works In the 
end. 
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On Her Majesty’s 
Community Service 


Patricia Santinelli 
reports oil how 
academics are looking 
outside their ivory 
towers . . . 


Our ancient seats of learning, it 
would appear, have a lesson to Tcnm 
from [he newer educational institu- 
tions. which, even if only accidentally, 
are taking a creative nppronch to 
the problems of their community, a 
recent report on study service in 
higher anil further education in Bri- 
tain - from which they are conspic- 
uously absent - shows. 

Contributions to the community 
arc mainly achieved by incorporating 
ns part of a students' academic 
course, projects whose secondary 
purpose is to benefit both groups 
ami individuals. These range from 
developing a heart rate measurement 
system, representing tenants in 
courts or painting murals in depressed 
areas. 

The absence of places like Oxford 
nntl Cambridge in these kind of pro- 


jects is a major disappointment for 
Dr Alec Dickson, honorary director 
of Community Service Volunteers 


who took up a call from UNESCO 
and persuaded the Department of 
Education and Science to contribute 
£. 111 , 000 . 

“I believe this absence is nn exam- 

E le of the narrow pursuit of know- 
idge for its own sake. It represents 
a fundamental flaw in (he role that 
higher education has set itself, namely 
teaching and research. To that J 
would add service to the commun- 
ity." he says. 


The 

Pole 

Vaulting 

doctors 


Two weeks ago.' 90 sober-suited, 
middle-aged doctors bom a Variety 
of countries met to celebrate (lie 
fortieth anniversary of a cooperative 
. denture in higher education unprece- 
dented in the history of universities. 

They were all graduates or staff of 
tne Polish Medical School, founded 
in 1941. The school’s students were 
Polish, the lectures were in Polish, 
the degree awarded was Polish - but 
the school Itself was established with- 
in Edinburgh University. 

The idea of the school came from 
Lieutenant-General Professor F. A. 
E. Crew, of Ediburgh’s medical 
faculty and commanding officer of 
j^t military hospital at Edinburgh 

Tlie polish forces were' being 
reorganized in Scotland following, the 
•fall of .France in 1940 and included a 
large number oP medical students 
whose final exams had bqen dis- 
rupted by the outbreak of war. 
.There were also medical professors 
and lecturers in the Polish enrtipj. 

■ As medical officers were urgently 
needed for the Polish forces. Profes- 
sor Crew, backed by Edinburgh's 
principal Sir Thomas Holland and 
dean of medicine Sir Sydney Smith, 
. suggested that the students be abte 
to complete their studies in Scotland. 

One doctor involved with the 
school from its inception was Wiktor 
Tomaszewski, now in general prac- 
tice in Edinburgh, and organizer of 
the school’s fortieth anniversary.; 

Dr Tumaszewski was accident oily 
one of the fust Polish • emigres to 
Britain. A reader at Poznan Uni- 
versity, he wus returning to Poland 
from a conference in the United 
States and arrived in Scotland three 


“In contributing to the community 
you are learning nnd vice versa," he 
adds. “If you cut the umbilical cord 
between learning and creativity, all 
you end up with is thousands of 
unemployed graduates and school 
leavers. " 

Dr Dickson is firmly convinced 
that one day in the future a lecturer 
will be promoted to a professor 
purely on the grounds of his con- 
tribution to the community. 

Perhaps that day is nearer than Dr 
Dickson believes. For the mum moth 
report covering 320 departments in 
47 universities, 27 polytechnics and 
88 other institutions prepared by Mr 
Peter Whitley, former assistant 
secretary at the DES, represents 
massive evidence of the enormous 
wealth of activities in this field - 
even though, except in one case, 
they are not acknowledged officially 
as study service. 

Service to the community as part 
of an academic course covers a 
breadth of disciplines and depart- 
ments ranging from the arts education, 
engineering, law, liveral studies, scien- 
ce and social sciences, to name but the 
most numerous. 

There are three types of bene- 
ficiaries from these activities, the main 

- — — one being statutory agencies because 

Alec Dickson, honorary director of their greater ability to place stu- 
dents. Tne others are community 


help the community in a much more 
organized and effective way. 

Moreover study service has its 
constraints. It must not encroach on 
professional, commercial or (rude 
union preserves. It must not be 
cheap labour and properly directed it 
should do useful things which would 
otherwise be left undone. In this, Mr 
Whitley says, it has largely succeeded. 

But above ui) Mr Whitley points 
out it poses far-reaching questions ns 
to the future of higher and further 
education. Should its function be less 
exclusively intellectual in the sense 
of transmitting specialized knowledge 
or developing purely vocational 
skills? Should part of its function be 
to develop at the same time personal 


qualities and a broader humanity and 
a deeper understanding of life/ 
Perhaps the answers He in one of 


groups nnd the general public. The 
most common forms of service in- 
cluded designing - making articles 
nnd devices for the handicapped. 

However, there is no definite pat- 
tern to study service. Mr Whitley 
describes it as rather “higgledy- 
piggledy" because it stems from scat- 
tered activities and not from central 
schemes. This is something which he 
believes must be altered so that stu- 
dents' activities can be harnessed to 


the projects described by Mr Whitley 
“as the most single important one 
discovered in our enquiiy.” 

It comes under the umbrella of 
social sciences, which for obvious 
reasons had the most numerous pro- 
jects with no less than 54 depart- 
ments reporting activities which 
could be termed as study service at 
all levels and with social work as the 
most instructive discipline. 

It is Liveipool University’s social 
work education division's three-year 
action project in Widnes tackling 
juvenile delinquency. 

Prompted by the Cheshire social 
services department, the division set 
up a student unit on the spot which 
cooperated both with social services 
and the police. Students were able to 
test the 1969 Children and Young 
Persons Act through casework and 
group work with the families. 

Students also assisted the police in 
a scheme to bring in local volunteers 
to counsel young offenders and played 
an important port in improving 
relations between police and social 
workers. Three films about the pro- 


ject have now brought national rec- 
ognition. 

But along with the recognition 
comes a warning that community 
projects are a mixed blessing ami a 
possible burden to the agency ns well 
ns n boon. 

Despite the extensive practice n| 
study sci vice in liis department. Pro- 
fessor K. A. Parker, profesiut of 
.social administration at Bristol Uni- 
versity, says: “Service to one section 
of the community could be actually 
disservice to another”. 

“The involvement of students m 
community politics might well gener- 
al e ailvci.se reactions in mi me quar- 
ters. Moreover for every siicccsslul 
placement, another might be ahoi- 
(ivc and the cost to the cnininuniiy 
might outweigh the benefits.” 

But us Mr Whitley points out such 
objections arc rare, fie stresses for 
example thnt two projects in tutoring 
have been extremely beneficial to 
both the students and the schools 
involved. 

Both projects use science under- 

S aduales to tutor school children. 

ne at Imperial College is a three 
yeor experiment to explore the 
potential of undergraduate tutoring 
in making secondary schools science 
classes more alive and effective. 

At Edinburgh students are 
teaching biology in primary schools. 
Central to the success of the project 
has been the use of physical things 
such as stuffed animals and living 
organisms from the university stock. 
"In this way thousands of eyes 
have been opened and minds 
awakened,” the report says. 

Another contribution to study ser- 
vice comes from the arts depart- 
ments. 

The most prolific form in the 
visual arts was undoubtedly murals. 
These had been supplied by seven 
Institutions, sometimes in public 


places but most often for ibefeJ 
“I particular groups. ™ 
-Ulster Polytechnic, for euiJ- 


'r*" c,lt ,own with 3 
Mr Whitley says. “A mural praj H 
by the school of fine art basE 


Olga Wojtas joins the fortieth birthday celebrations of the 
Polish Medical School . . , in Edinburgh! 


days before the war began. 

Il Por.nl.* 


forces. It was an answer, as Dr 


. P«ppte were getting out of Po- Tomaszewski describes it, to the total 
land in any way they could. Most war waged on Poland by the Nazis 
were making their way to France "The aim of the Germans was to' 
where the new Polish army and gov- eradicate the intelligentsia in Poland, 
ernment were formed, he remem- to destroy any higher intellectual 

oe {5: rp .... . . _ „ , Il/e. Universities and schools were 

J° ma “cwalu joined the Polish closed, and professors put Into con- 
TO ° ff cc !F ed,cal tra,n, "8 centre centration camps or shot. There was 
* nd was the last to be an intellectual desert " Lple 

!^r aCUa L ed , t0 B rila fe were to be there only for woric.'^ 
the br ° k ® thr0Ugh . 0t . h , cr institutions followed Edin- 
ine Magmoi line. burgh’s example, in 1942 Liverpool 

,hI* JJL thc Scolt L sh ca ^P s University established a Poikh 
JjJli ,£*. . can ? e that there School of Architecture, and in subse- 
would be a medical school. At first I quent years Edinburgh’s Roval 
d .' dr ].. Relieve it , It seemed so fantas- Veterinary College set up the Polish 

mm^.fr?‘ SmiMedltaSOaeofthosewild Y e L lerinai Y Study and Oxford estab- 
rumours . lished n Polish faculty of law. • 

ha«7 ln e[ ’l ...A s fe ™ r ,P™ 8 T“«d a „d Poles 


East to Britain. By 1944 the medical 
school had more than 200 students. 

When the war ended, the school 
ceased admissions. Britain no longer 
recognized the Polish govcrnmuiU-ln- 
exile, which was financing the 
school, but set up a special commit- 
tee for the educution of Poles which 
undertook to allow nil students still 
at the school to complete their stu- 
dies. 


with beauty the city's vlsibiTsS' 

It began some four years ago tiJ 
the school suggested to theNotSi 
licluikl department of the tn«r»i 
meui thiii it should make a coturfo.: 
lion to the “spruce-up" cama* 

I he work undertaken wiihc ^ 1 
■tv groups so impressed the Unfa. 
Hut lie invited sequels in coflaW 
turn with the City Council 
Departments of Education and fe- 
viroiimeni. j 

In FJ77 the City agreed snu 1 
schemes - including 'The Sh>i- 
Imuiders" (pictured) — in coopeian^ 
with Belfast community giouw a*, 
by January l ‘Wll, 38 muraB wr.-' 
public display with u further eb 
schemes in varying stages of coo ; 1 
lion. Now in spite of being opt 
(lie scheme is oversubscribed and . 
cause it is so demanding it basic ' 
restricted to senior students. 

One of the difficulties, MrWIt 
points out. is that the pioHm/ 
study service get lumped 
with* problems of educational med: 
aiul administration which woiUt 
there even if there was no pul: 
service. 

"A major difficulty is enwrinjilj 
students gain as nmen knowledge 
experience per hour ns lheyw.fr 
academic laboratories,” Mr Hb 
says. 

Now Mr Whitley, who hastate 
a keen promoter of study s»s' ! 
hopes to set up (wo pilot p Vf. 
where ns many students as 
would be enlisted from as ram]£ • 
ciplincs as possible to see *hlU* 
be done in u specified peiW 
enhance the work of the mmu 
services departments and voLv 
organizations. 

land, France nnd Africa. 

When the Polish Medical Sd- 
wns founded, it hud the sicoalo 
of preparing people to rebuiw** 
vast tiled Poland after the va. 

In one of ihc hitler iro«s ^ 
Polish history, post-war P°W®,- 
the scene of some of the worst 
Stalinist terror. 

"The schools in Britain had Jem 
preparation for a future . 
tilings didn't turn out ns weertw*; 
says Dr Tomaszewski. "People “f ; 
fought for thnt kind of coowj- 

(July a liny fraclion of Ihet*^ 
graduates returned to Pwatw-g'" 


Having observed the stringent ex- #? i! 1 ?. ru ! urn ^ 

amlnation system applied > the ^luidldkept 
school, the Government nlso allowed rl £ n kdmjiurgh $ W , 
the Polish diploma to be accented ns l,LXllHi:d of ^ u,l, 8 Wostc sp®- 


the Polish diploma to be accepted ns - ^ 

a tnwlicnl qualification In Brituin. Snys Dr Tomnszcwskl: 

, After the school finally closed in come from all over tfie wotW^rj 
1949, the majority of the staff ami homage at this reunion. 
graduates remained in Britain, many uiug of the war, without 
becoming consultants ’and senior they were lost, with no posrw^ 1 . 
academic staff. Othprs ... ..Hwlirc. Eow 5 * 


H n enthusiastically were liberated^ ampi JSny a^dSim JSFcSh* ° nd sc f ior ^ were losi’ Wilh no pogj. 

accepted Edinburgh's ■ offer and made their way through the’ Middle Others cmigrated to completing their studies, 

agreed to finance tne school.' y g ne tvnaaie North Amcncn, Australia, New Zca- guve them their start In . . 

“It was a unimip vpnturo " ro.rc n. - ■ — — ' 


“It was a unique venture," says Dr 
Tomeszevvski. “Never before had an 


fcal wards.' Arid the .city gave us the 
Paderewski Hospital, yrittyn the 
Western General Hospital,, a Polish 
.hospital fo help treat Polish- civilians 
and soldiers, which .save .special 
practical tcuchlng." . 

. Examinations were held in Polish 
or English depending pn whether the 

S rofcssor was Polish or Scots. Most 
Fi the students had rid knowledge of 
English . before coming to Bn|ain, 
end Dr Tomaszewski produced the 
first English-Polish medical diction- 
ary. It was eventually published 
but to begin with was simply circu- 
lated on duplicated sheets. 

I'Jie first graduations came within 
the year, and the students, all of 
whom, like the staff, attended classes 
in uniform, relumed to their units. 

But the school had a . significance 
beyond creating more doctors for the 





! University, welcomes Dr Wiktor Tomnszc 
fortieth reunion. ptwws^^ 
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EXHIBITIONS: continuing Most surveys of book-reading show 

Closing today Crewe and Alsagcr' less than half the adult population to 
College of Higher Education, Art be regular readers: most library sur- 
Gallery. Jane Cross: recent work. veys show about two-thirds of all 
Closing tomorrow. Seven Dials borrowing to be of fiction. 

Gallery, Earlham St, London. Sil- But the readers of serious literary 
verstnithing and jewellery work of fiction are. 1 reckon, probnbly no 
Middlesex Polytechnic students. more than three or four pci cent of 
Closing tomorrow. Lefevre Gal- the total adult population. Recently I 
lory, Bruton St, London. Important wrote a report for the Arts Council 
XIX and XX Century Works of Art. literature panel based on over a 


A novel approach to reading habits 


lory, Bruton St, London. Important wrote a report for the Arts Council 
XIX and XX Century Works of Art. literature panel based on over a 
Until July 19. Scottish National X« ar ’ s researches into the modern 
Portrait Gallery. Edinburgh. Eve to llterar y novel and particularly the 
Eve: portraits from the gallery's col- support it receives from public librar- 


• lection presented in a novel way. 
Until July 19. Museum of Modern 


support it receives trom public librar- 
ies, which is considerable. 

But trying to find readers of ser- 


A 


T 


a 

r 
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A 
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T 
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Until July 19. Museum or Modern j 0US , 10Ve | s j s no easy task. I had. 
Art, Oxford Leon Kossof: Paintings with help from a lilc y rary eriitor> 0 
from a Decade /y70-/Wf0. reviewer, an nuthor. a librarian and a 


Until July L9. DLl Museum and! bookseller, compiled n list of 20 
Arts Centre, Durham. The British | titles published between mid-1978 and per « 
Worker: photographs of working life 1979 a s a "test collection" for a band 
1839-1939, (Exhibition visits City Art national survey of public libraries twent' 
Gallerv, Worcester, August 1 to Aug- and their holdings of fiction. I de- peopli 
ust 22 ). cided I would like to find some read- read f 

ers of these books, but the problem which 


Until July 26. ICA Gallery, The 
Mall, London. Future Communities: 
visions of the future on a human 
scale. 


and their wives to check if they had 
read any of them. The response rate 
was virtually two-thirds, giving me 
14t> husbands and 146 wives. For 
per cent of respondents neither hus- 
band nor wife had read any of the 
twenty titles. From the whole 292 
people 15 husbands and 15 wives had 
read any of the novels I listed, all of 
which I had checked were available 


was where to find them. 


in the local library. The “best" read- 


rions of the future on a human A student surveying a local brunch er was one wife who had read seven 
tie. library under my direction had some of the books, but after her the next 

Until July 31. Arts Centre, Bristol. 1 difficulty in finding borrowers of ser- best were two wives nnd one lius- 
Develnnine Process' nhntneranhv ious modern fiction at all. Even in band who had each read three titles. 


A Developing Process: photography 
exhibition. 

Until August 3. Scottish National 
Gallery of Modern Art, Edinburgh. 
Gillies on Show at GMA: collection 
of the works of Sir William Gillies. 

Until August 16. Whitechapel Gal- 
lery, London. Gilbert and George 
Photo-Pieces 1971-80 and Breaking 
Through: Television from East 

London. 

Until October 4. Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London. Old and 
Modern Masters of Photography, The 
Chalon Brothers: landscape, the 
theatre and caricature in the work of 
John James Chalon ( 1778-1854 1 ana 
Alfred Edouard Chalon (1781-1866, 
and The Art of the Book. 

Until November 1. Bethnal Green 
Museum of Childhood, London. Cut 
Here: paper cut-out toys and models. 


Sheffield Central Library fiction bor- 
rowed wus usually of the “lighter" 
type. Trying to think where I might 
find a cosmopolitan group of reason- 
ably educated, presumably literate, 
middle class people who might be 


What were these books then? The 


little, I added five extra books which 

^prinnc mnrlarti fiction 1 thought might have had more rcad- 
aerious moaern uuion ers f, lcy * cry wilh tlw rcader 

may earn the attention response, Kingsley Amis' Jake’s 
nf raviMvorc hut rlnpe if Thing (50), Iris Murdoch's Booker 

ot reviewers, dui does 11 Prii , c A w j nilcr rhe Tilc Se a ( 29 ). 
get readers? A survey Tom Sharpe'S The Wilt Alternative 
hv Potur UB). Dons Lessing's S/iiftnsfu <4> 
conducted ny reter Hnd p nul Theroux's Picture Palace 

Mann drew some de- 0 ). As can be seen, the inclusion of 

pressing conclusions. ^ ratings, but even so. for an Amis 

Here he explains why. " ovel Q b° UI ? university lecturer. 

r J there were only 31 husband readers 

from 146. giving a 21 per cent read- 
ership. 

Bannister, hud three readers Tut Sam Drawing conclusion* from this 
Chard. Then A. L. Barker's A small survey is a difficult tusk, but 1 
Heavy Feather, Penelope Fitzgerald's see no reason why the Sheffield staff 
The flniifc.riio/i, James Hanley's A should differ greatly from any other 
Kingdom uiul Emma Tennant's The .university staff (movement between 
Bad Sister each had two readers, universities being so random) and 
Read by one person were Elaine Sheffield City Libraries, as I know 
Feinstein’s The Shadow Master, from research, provide an excellent 
Pamela Haines' Men on White lending service. 

Horses , John Harvey's The Plate My conclusions, from the whole of 
Shop, Ursula Holden's The Cloud (he research, which included a 
Catchers, Deborah Moggach's Close national survey of public libraries, is 
to Home, Anthony Storey’s The that for the most part serious modem 
Saviour and William Wharton’s Binfy. literary fiction, although constantly 
There were no readers of Isabel reviewed in niugnzines. newspapers, 
Colgate's Netvs from the City of the and on radio and television, and cer- 


Bunuistcr. hail three readers Tut Sam 
Chard. Then A. L. Barker’s A 
Heavy Feather, Penelope Fitzgerald's 
The Onufc.dio/J, James Hanley's A 


most read was Fay Weldon's Praxis Sun, Diune Johnson's Lying Low or 


with 13 readers (seven men, six 
women). Second was Barbnrn Pym's 
The Sweet Dove Died with six rend- 
ers and third place, with four readers 
each, was shared by A. S. B volt’s 


“cultured" I thought of my university each, was shared Jw A. S. Byott’s 
colleagues here at Sheffield Univer- The Virgin in the Garden, Penelope 
sity. So I listed my 20 titles and in the Lively's collection of short stones 


spring of 1980 asked one in five Nothing Missing but the Samovar, and 
(242) of my married colleagues (lec- Raymond Williams' The Fight for 
turers, librarians and administrators) Manod. A new local novelist, Don 


Sillitoe 
and Sharpe 
for Essex 
Festival 


HOME FRONT 


1630-1945 ! 


EXHIBITIONS: forthcoming resuvai 

July 13 and 14. Department of g KCX University has gone into the 
Architecture, Plymouth Polytechnic, festival business. This year sees a 
Review of year s work. week-long programme of poetry, 

July 15 to July 30. Bedford Way prose, drama and music, with 
Gallery, University of London Insd- enough established artists to make it 
lute of Education. Exhibition of work look as though Colchester has been 
from fine arts students of West Sur- hosting such an event for years, 
rey College or Art, Famham. Perhaps the biggest catches are in 

AWsst ust* SSSS& 

O ri Rcifly: paintings, drawings and * 

1 1 . it'. 1 ,, . which, the playwright Edward Bond 

JlllV 17 tft U Unuiunn m . 1 . -T. J zL 


■ / . 

•S'-"* 





July 17 to October 11. Hayward 
Gallery, London. Picasso’s Picassos: 
and exhibition from the Musee Picas- 
so, Paris. 

July 27 and 28. Central School of 
Art and Design, Southampton Row, 
London. Theatrical designs submit- 
ted by bursary applicants to the Arts 
Council. 

EVENTS 


will take part in drama readings. 

There are new musical settings of 
some Emily Dickinson poems, and a 
jazz sonata, commissioned by the 
festival, based on the work of Fay 
Weldon. 

It is scheduled to run from 
October 5 to 10, at three venues in 
Colchester. More information can be 
obtained from Charlie 


Friday July 10 and Saturday July 861946) 

11. Clifton College, Bristol. The Pool or Jose P h Allard < 862286) ' 

Players: The Winter’s Tale. 

Saturday July 11. Arts Centre. It is 50 years since the old London 
University of Aston In Birmingham. County Council funded the first 
New Plays In Rehearsal and Perform- evenina classes at Goldsmith’s 
*n*: culminating event of the Mid- 
lands New Writers Festival 1981. 


evening classes at Goldsmith s 
College, as an adult literary institute. 
To mark this jubilee a book entitled 
Fifty Years of Adult Studies will go 
on sale In a limited edition of 1,000 


An autumn term exhibition and 

- Saiurdav July 11 Great Hall. Fifty Years of Aduli Studies wiugo, series of lectures is planned by 
' Goldsmiths’ CoUeae' London : Percy on sale In a limited edition of 1,000 Brunei University to demonstrate ll 
Corben Memorial Concert. Music by copies, in September. role of science and technology in tl 

Gibbons and Byrd, Purcell, Schutz, The book is the fruit of the making of music. 

Bach. S S Weslev Vauehan Wil- labours by a research group set up as The exhibition will run from 
liami: y ' VaUEhBn an evening class seminar, ft takes the. November 16 to December 3; the 

T I story back to 1891, when the lectures and seminars are free and 

18 M TV&ii U Si. 13 * 10 SliK rday Goldsmiths' Company ran the open to the public. The director is 

Road iSnn n college as a technical and recreative Mrs WynBorger, from whom full 

Maids, a j nst j tute . There will be contributions details can be obtained (Uxbridge 
Piay with music. from the warden , Richard Hoggart; 37188 m ext 53). 


Brunei University to demonstrate the 
role of science and technology in the 
making of music. 


play with music. 

Tuesday July 14. Axis Theatre. 
Crewe and Alsager College of High- 
er Education. Margaret Ozaiuie: 
piano recital. 

Wednesday July 15. Trent Park 
Music Centre, Middlesex Polytechnic. 
lOung .Jazz, director Phil Revens. 

Monday Jri|v 20 to Saturdav Julv 


Sir Ross Chesterman; Professor R. 
Pinker, as well as from staff and 
students post and present. 

The price of the book Is £2.50 
(plus 30 pence postage nnd packing) 
from the college. 

Goldsmiths Is also planning a 
recollection of a rather less _ 


Mrs Wyn Borger , from whom full 
details can be obtained (Uxbridge 
37188m ext 53). 


to Sat V rda J' Ju,y constmetive epoch. Home From is 
PlaS® rrfSSfe 7 '- JL*? 1, Po0r the title of an exhibition running Cor 
Players. The Atheist’s Tragedy, _ [He duration of October, dedicated 

July 22. Battle^Merao- to the subject of life in wartime . 
ml Hall, Thd GuadignSii Quartet: 1 onc j on . The declared aim Is to 
Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms. bring back a few memories {or some 

Thursday July 23. . University and open the eyes of others too 
Great Hall, University of Exeter. De- young to remember - , 

von County Youth Orchestra, con- It will be set in the atniosphen sof 
ducted by John GeoTgiadis. . an air-raid shelter, and will feature 


to the subject of life in wartime . style is described as “a distinctive 

I ondon The declared aim Is "to brand of feminist humour and - 

hrine back a few memories for some Insight" , and they enjoy considerable 
Sndopen the eyes of others too popularity on America's West Coast, 
young to remember". t . . The P la y wm , app arentl y Insgred 

y r» will be set in the atmosphere of by a meeting with a member of the 
an air-raid shelter, and wiU feature Hotel and Restaurant Workers 


daWfcr-iiit 

Unhvuty 01 Lcfidjn Qb'lun:iM- Coiwna & AM I 

such paraphernalia as gas masks and 
ration books, depressingly familiar 
items at the time but since then 
quickly receded to dated curios. 

During the month there will be six 
talks and two film nights. 

Particularly interesting to those 
connected with the college will be 
local historian Barbara 
Ludlow’s illustrated talk, “South East 
London 

at War" on October 7. 

More details from Mr Vic Eyres, 
at the college’s Audio Visual 
Education Centre. 


Sue Kris man’s The Thursby People. 

1 had been u little worried lest 
people should feel that not having 
rend any of the listed hooks should 
make them feel they were lucking in 
culture, so I stressed in the letter 
accompanying the questionnaire that 
this was not a competition and tlmt u 
“nil response” did not matter at nil. 
Also, just to encourage people a 


Union and hcT stories of life as u 
maid and organizer of working 
women. Duringtlie eight months 
spent researching and writing the 
piny, it hod an unexpected topicality 
thrust upon it when San Fraticisco 
hotel workers went on strike. Tlie 
play runs at the Tricyle Theatre until 
July 18. 

The Art’s Council's highly unused 
touring exhibition. The British 
Worker, is at the DLl Museum and 
Arts Centre, Durham until July 19. 

It features more than 300 
photographs by 60 photographers: 
these form a portrait of working 
class life in Britain from 1839 to 
1939. The photos were selected from 
collections and libraries throughout 
the country by Colin Osman, editor 
of Creative Camera magazine. 
Subjects caught by the various tenses 
include tin mining in Cornwall at the 
end of the last century, brewing in 
Essex during the same period, ami 
nail-n inking oy women in the Black 
Country. The year 1839 is generally 


onefheiu uty Libraries, as l know 
from research, provide an excellent 
lending service. 

My conclusions, from the whole of 
(he research, which included <1 
national survey of public libraries, is 
that for the most part serious modern 
literary fiction, although constantly 
reviewed in niugnzines. newspapers, 
ami on radio and television, and cer- 
tainly supported by public library 
purchases, bus a very limited read- 
ership- Arts (.'num.il subsidies to 
would-be authors and to publishers 
may increase the output of these 
novels: 1 have yet to see u suggestion 
anywhere which would increase their 
readership. 

The author is o reader In sociology at 
Sheffield University. 


Devised by Colin Thompson, 
director of tne National Galleries of 
Scotland, it runs until September 20 
and is one of the associated 
exhibitions in this year's Edinburgh 
Festival. 

There are 39 exhibits, divided into 
six sections. The first three are 
concerned with what the pictures 
were when they were painted: 
copies, fakes, and followers; the 
other sections arc about what bus 
happened to certain pictures 
subsequently: mutilation r 
“improvement", deterioration and 
recovery. The exhibition includes 
modern fakes and recent 
renovations, and there are examples 
of work by Monet, Boudin, 

Watteau, Frans Hals, Tintoretto, and 
Raeburn. 

“When you come into an art 


Country. The year 1839 
nccepted as the date of 


A women’s theatre group from 
San Francisco is in residence next ■ 
week at Kilburn's Tricycle Theatre, 
one of the few frinee companies to 
be pleasantly surprised In the last , 
round of Arts Council grant 
allocations. 

The group is called Lilith, and 
their play, Exit The Maids. Their 
style is described as “a distinctive 
brand of feminist humour and 
insight", and they enjoy considerable 


gallery you expect to see rows of 
apparently faultless masterpieces," . 
snvs Colin Thompson. “Fakes and 
interior pictures are hidden away, 
and damage to the pictures on snow 


photography's invention, even 
though the long exposure times 
needed during the infancy of the art 
led to immobile poses, or the 
all-too- mobile presence of a "ghost". 

It was often tne charitable 
organizations such as Dr. Barnardo’s 
or the Church Army who recorded 
the horrors of urban poverty. Some 
of the most telling photos in the 
exhibition come from Thomas 
Annan's survey of the Glasgow 
slums in 1861, and from James 
Clcet's disturbingly similar South 
Shields in- the 1930s. 


The Institute of Contemporary 
Arts exhibition. Future Communities, 
continues until July 26. It brings 
together the best of the ideas of tlie' 
"architects, activists nnd eco-freaks" 
(Tlie ICA's own description) who 
entered the 1980 Town nnd Country 
Pfenning Association's competition 
to design "Tomorrow's New 
Community". Most attractive for the 
fey visitor is a working model 
enabling the user to play the games 
that planners pluy. 

On July 14, 16, 21 nnd 23 there 
are the last of the. series of 
discussions designed to answer the 
question of how wc can achieve 
chaQgc in our . physical surroundings 
nnd the institutions which control 
our lives. 

Seeing is not Believing, the 
exhibition at the National Gullery of 
Scotland - is about on aspect of 
pointing most galleries prefer ndt to 
dwell upon: faKes, copies, alterations 
and “improvements”. 


is skilfully repaired to make it 
unnolice able.” 


Student drama is to once again 
form a major part of this year's 
Edinburgh Festival Fringe -claimed to 
be the biggest arts festival in the world. 
Companies from Aberdeen, Durham, 
Edinburgh, Exeter, Glasgow, 
Herlot-Watt, Imperial College, King's 
College, University College. Newcastle, 
Sheffield, St Andrews, York, New 
Universities of Ulster, and London 
Universities, will take part, as well as 
five groups from both, Cambridge and 
Oxford universities. 

The National Student Theatre 
Company will present six plays, in- 
cluding Imagine, by Stephen Jef- 
freys, based on scenes from John 
Lennon’s life, and two successes 
from this year's student drama festiv- 
al. Cramp and A Portrait of Sarah 
Siddons. 

Overseas groups, which in past 
years have put on some of the most 
stylish and imaginative student pro- 
ductions, will be represented by Uni- 
versity of Windsor and Saskatchewan 

E layers, ns well as Princeton and 
iubl In university groups, the Inst of 
whom are to present five works, 
including a new adaption of Frank 
O 'Connor's cla ssic work , Guests of a 
Nation. 

A special bonus nt this yenr's Edin- 
burgh Festival will come from Per- 
rier, the mineral wnler company, 
which is to offer a £ 1 ,000 touring 
award for the best revue nt this 
year’s fringe. 


Alan Franks 
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The ill-faring State 


Every major crisis in society's institu- 
tions and practices calls into question 
our understanding of the social world. 
In the current crisis of the Welfare 
State - the system of mixed economy 
and social services seems no longer 
viable - it is the economist that has 
been in the firing line (the most 
pressing problems are economic in 
their manifestation). 

But it has also become clear, to 
economists and non-economists alike, 
that the current problems besetting 
western industrial societies are not 
primarily “economic” and have no 
purely economic solution. Economic 
growth, inflation, productivity, public 
expenditure and the like aTe eminently 
“social" phenomena rooted in society's 
institutions and attitudes. Thus a major 
criticism levelled n( Keynesianism (by 
economists above all) is that it took no 
account of extra-economic influences, 
for example (hose stemming from the 
competitive politics of democracy, in 
formulating its interventionist doc- 
trines. Clearly then economic issues 
and their solutions cannot be con- 
sidered in isolation from the social 
structure of capitalist democracies. 

Moreover, economic difficulties 
have precipitated a general crisis of 
confidence in the Welfare Slnte. The 
social services and their future role 
within western democracies is under a 
question mark: rising public expendi- 
ture is being blamed for a host of 
economic ills; the state Is said to he 
suffering from an “overload"; the 
problems of financing the social ser- 
vices, maintaining control over public 
expenditure, ensuring efficiency in the 
operation of the services and generat- 
ing socihI satisfaction through welfare 
policies - to name only the most viable 
problems - ore proving intractable. 
The welfare state has lost the legit- 
imacy it enjoyed since the last war. 

These developments pose a chal- 
lenge not only for economics but also 
for other social sciences - notably 
politics, sociology and social adminis- 
tration. And so far as (he question of 
social welfare - the causes and con- 
sequences af growing social expendl- 
lure in all their ramifications - looms 
large in the current problems of the 
welfare state the discipline which is 
most relevant is social administration. 

It is devoted entirely to the study of 
government policies and practices con- 
cerning social welfare. It is also multi- 
disciplinary in approach and far from 
being preoccupied with mere disciplin- 
ary puzzles" it has aimed at producing 
practical knowledge about the welfare 
state. Moreover, unellke economics, 
politics, sociology and other disciplines 
which claim to be purely academic 
social administration has rejected the 
“value-free" stance and closely allied 
itself with the values underlying mixed 
economy and collectivism. Loss of 
confidence in the idea and institutions 
of welfare state should therefore be of 


Ramesh Mishra argues 
that the Welfare State 
has lost the legitimacy it 
enjoyed since the War. A 
question mark hangs 
over the social services 
and their future role in 
Western democracies 

tration. The latter has its roots in the 
British tradition of empiricist social 


research and the advocacy of 

I iiecemeal social reform. Within a 
arzelv Fabian collectivist framework 


major concern to social administration 
and we would expect the discipline to 
respond vigorously to the intellectual 
and philosophical challenges posed by 


these developments. 

What we find however is an 
altogether muted response. For exam- 
ple, looking at recent literature of 
social administration - whether books 
or journal articles - one would hardly 
suspect that the welfare state was 
facing its most serious crisis of the post 
war years. And in so far as current 
difficulties have been recognized the 
mood has been one of resignation - 
pessimism about the. prospects Df wel- 
fare (Pinker) ot an attitude of making 
the best of a bad situation (Townsend). 
More important, there Is no attempt to 
engage the problems - whether posi- 
hve ornormative - at a fundamental 
level. Thus wo find that the discipline 
which specializes on the Welfare State 
has little to offer, by way of analysis and 
debate oh major questions concerning 
Jhc Welfare State. How can we explain 
- this paradox and what are the implica- 
tions for the future study of the 
Welfare Stale? . 

In the academic division of labour 
that emerged In .post-war Britain the 
study of the Welfare State fell largely 
to the fledgeling discipline of social 
administration.. Sociology, anxious to 
develop into a science of society, 
steered dear of social reform and 
"doing good". The "golden age" of 


of values the subject has m;tde the 
structure, operation and financing of 
British social services its focus of 
attention. Besides inheriting a long 
tradition of quantitative survey of 
social problems, notably poverty, it has 
also been closely involved with the 
education and training of social work- 
ers. Not surprisingly, British social 
services and social problems remain 
the essential core of tne subject. Social 
administration’s approach has tended 
to be “empiricist* - “practical" and 
reformist within a consensus view of 
society. This is not to suggest that the 
subject has been entirely technicist. It 
has in fact been a focus of lively 
controversies (thanks mainly to Tit- 
muss) about the redistributive con- 
sequences of welfare, the relative merits 
of market and state provision of ser- 
vices, Che role of social workers and the 
like. Over the years these issues have 
continued to breathe lite into what 
might otherwise be a socially useful but 
academically uninspiring subject. 
What is more, these wider issues 
offered the subject a window on the 
societal context of social policy. But 
this potential for looking at welfare in 
its wider economic, social and political 
context has never been seriously ex- 
plored, let nlonc developed even 
though its importance has been recog- 
nized. 

Thus Titmuss wrote that “the* study 
of social policy cannot be isolated from 
the study of society as a whole in all its 
varied' social, economic and political 
aspects. But in practice, social adminis- 
tration has continued its ad hoc, pol- 
emical and reformist orientation 
busying itself with “operational en- 
gineering". As recently as 1976 George 
and Wilding could write that social 
policy is studied “as if it were an 
autonomous set of social institutions 
unconnected with the normal process 
of the social and political system in 
which it is set and which it serves." By 
now it is widely recognized that this ad 
hoc approach is integral to the discip- 
line given its interventionist and re- 
formist thrust and its handmaidenly 
role in servicing the welfare state. In 
approaching problems and their solu- 
tion from the perspective of the stale 
social administration produces know- 
ledge far rather than of the welfare 
state. Yet the challenge facing society 
toray require* an analysis of the very 
rationale of welfare starism, a task that 
lies outside the brief of social adminis- 
tration. 

i ms is not to say that the discipline 
has remained unchanged since its 
academic debut in the 1950s. In recent 
years the frontiers of social administra- 
tion have expanded somewhat. For 
example, thq. nprmptive controversies 

ideologies of welfare) hate been ack- 
nowledged in the literature more ex- 
plicitly. ; 

Nonnative positions other than lais- 
sez-faire and Fabian collectivist - the 
familiar protagonists in the drama of 
social administration - arc also being 
recognized. More generally, the insti- 
tutional growth of social adminlstation 

in 11*1 turret liar- anrl I ■ ■ 


ing the Stale and (he distribution of 
power, the role of social conscience in 
social change, the influence of “facts" 
in guiding public opinion along the 
right path, the compatibility of econo- 
mic growth with increasing social ex- 
penaifure, the essentially beneficial 
nature of ever increasing state welfare 
provision, to name only the more 
important ones - have never been 
scrutinized by its practitioners. 

Indeed it is doubtful if this could he 
done within the framework of a discip- 
line whose very identity is shaped by 
these assumptions. Yet the current 
crisis of the welfare state centres 
largely on the frailty of many of these 
assumptions. Secondly, the king of p 
theories that have been developed, for h 
example stigma (Pinker), issue selec- 
tion (Hall, Land and others), terri- 
torial justice (Davies), have to do with 
the process of policy-making and re- 
lated concerns within the practice of 
welfare. They are concerned with 
micro-structural or operational analy- 
sis of policies and processes. 

theories which seek to understand 
social welfare institutions as a part of 
the social structure of society have 
remained marginal to the concerns of 
social administration. This is not 
accidental. If social welfare is 
approached in an administrative- 
interventionist framework, that is as 
“policy analysis”, then it is difficult to 
look at welfare, as it were, from 
“outside” - as an institutional complex 
interacting with the others and produc- 
ing various unintended and unforeseen 
consequences. This last point is an 
important one. For much or the current 
debate is about unintended or unfore- 
seen consequences of welfare. 

The point is worth emphasizing 
because its significance has been over- 
looked in the technocratic approach to 
social reform typified by such author- 
ities as the Webbs, Keynes and Be- 
veridge. The assumption of rationality 
behind this social engineering 
approach ignores the fact that social 
institutions are not like pieces of 
machinery which once put in place 
would keep working in the way they 
are meant to. They are part of a 
dynamic system of human action and 
interaction which produces various 
“externalities". This rules out neat, 
technicist, once and for all solutions to 
social problems and obliges the social 
scientist to study the ramifications of 
institutional reform. Yet the very es- 
sence of a “policy science” approach is 
to focus on intended consequences or 
objectives of social policy and the best 
means of attaining them. The study of 
unintended consequences (and causes) 
of social welfare seems to require a less 
technocratic and more sociological 
approach. 

It is partly because a social structural 
aDoroach of this kind has failed to 




:cept the sociology 

the Welfare State. Sociofogy was -con- 
tent to leave welfare io social adminis- 
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subject mid give, jt academic coher- 
ence. Tne. veritable - explosion of 
theories and ideas in cognate social 
sciences, notably sociology, has also 
had Its impact. While some general 
ideas and concepts have found their 
way into the subject its basic orienta- 
tion haschanged ljttle. This continuity 
as an applied social science working 
within the value parameters of the 
welfare state has meant at lea*t two 
things. First and foremost, the many 
assumptions underlying the Fabian 
perspective of the discipline -conccta- 


develop that the problems posed by the 
current crisis have tended to ‘over- 
shoot’ the techniques and perspectives 
developed in the study of social wel- 
fare. Donnison has recently argued for 
making greater use of economics and 
politics in the analysis of social policy. 
This suggests a ‘'political economy" 
approach which could link analysis 
more firmly with the two fnajor institu- 
tional orders of the social structure. 
But much depends on the framework 
in which economics and politics are 
utilized. If that remains unchanged 
then new knowledge would not make 
much difference to the basic orienta- 
tion ; oft he discipline. 

taiyrjhe athebretka 1 
empiricist approach 1 of social adtmnt 
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tration coupled with the absence of a 
sociological Specialism focussed on the 
welfare state has left, a vacuum in 
analysis that has largely been filled by 
what might be called the Political 
Economy approach, i.e. looking at the 
economy In relation to its wider polltic- 
al and social context. Political econom- 
ists of Marxist as well as liberal persua- 
sion (O Connor , Gough, Buchandn 
Brittan and others) have produced 
challenging analyses of the develoii- 
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and valuable feature 6f 
the Uberul school, is Its analysis of the 

welfare state: m- terms: of the unin- rnminh -*•*•» ■■■ me 

tended consequences of “rational" J* 11 * fringe activity will 

hon by the various actors involved for . 0ne an W for is that 

example, politicians, tetL - nfofS - symbla S18 between the ^ 
sippajs, bureaucrats. In many ways; We 
modfel of a ‘political market" offers a 
mort-meanmgftiL and iconvindne «ac- 

and government "ovedoad’Mhan ‘for 


example reified Marxist categories 
such as “needs of capital” or "class 
struggle". In any case a major weak- 
ness of the Marxist approach seems to 
be its ambivalence concerning the 
status of the political as ail explanatory 
category. Since the Male is seen a.s 
serving the needs of capitalism the 
contradiction between a capitalist mar- 
ket economy and a democratic polity 
(an important source of contemporary 
problems) docs not find a proper niche 
in Marxist theory of the welfare stale. 

Whether we find the political eco- 
nomists’ exp! anal ions (and underlying 
value preferences) convincing or 
otherwise is not the issue. The main 

E oint is that this particular approach 
as proved fruitful in offering plausible 
interpretations of the current situation. 
Now looking nt this approach more 
closely we can see that it is really a form 
of sociology of (he Welfare Stale albeit 
focused on the interaction between 
two principal sectors of society, viz. 
economics and politics. For it cannot 
be denied that interaction between the 
different institutional components of 
society and the unintended consequ- 
ences of social action more generally 
are among the major concerns of soci- 
ology. But sociology, as we hove seen, 
left the study of welfare to social 
administration and in so far as it did 
concern itself with the Welfare State 
this was largely in the context of 
functional list models of society. 

The emphasis has been on integra- 
tion, harmony, the needs of industrial- 
ism, convergence and the like. The 
Welfare State has rarely been con- 
sidered as a source of conflict and 
dysfunction. True, both T. H. Marshall 
and Titmuss - social scientists who 
crossed the boundary between soci- 
ology and social administration freely 
- were in different ways well aware of 
the conflict between welfare state and 
capitalism. But both tended to see the 
conflict largely in terms of values. The 
possibility of functional incomputabil- 
lty arising between different institu- 
tional sectors, for example social ser- 
vices, market economy, democratic 
policy, was never seriously considered 
although Marshall referred to the 
value-conflict among these three. 

I have argued that social administra- 
tion lacks the disciplinary concern and 
resources necessary to confront the 
issues raised by the current difficulties 
of the Welfare State. Yet the import- 
ance of these issues cun hardly he 
exaggerated. They need to be under- 
stood as best as the resources of the 
social sciences permit. Political eco- 
nomists have made a useful contribu- 
tion to the analysis of the core prob- 
lems albeit from widely divergent vuluc 
premises and methods. More work of 
this kind is needed and would no doubt 
go on in the context of politics, econo- 
mics and other disciplines. There is 
also a burgeoning philosophical litera- 
ture - the best of which is typified by 
the work of Rawls and Nozick - 
relevant to welfare. This normative 
debate is beginning to trickle down to 
the students of welfare (Plant, Wenle 
and others). Sociologists are also be- 
ginning to show more interest in the 
welfare state. Recent writings of 
Daniel Bell and Morris Jnnowitz, for 
example, hold the promise of whnt one 
hopes might be an awakening of 
sociological interest in welfare. For it is 
not only welfare that needs sociology 
Contemporary problems of the Wel- 
fare State could be a major catalyst in 
.social structure ^ thinking. For post- 
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adequate for understanding modern 
soaety. Thus far, the gap left by the 
F° ],apS e functionalism has largely 
becnfiUed by Marxism. Other con- 
tributions are obviously needed. 

So where does all this leave social 
administration? Undoubtedly, social 
administration itself will not be Im- 
mune from these intellectual develop- 
ments. And while it retains Its essen- 
tially techmdst-reformist character 
new departures - philosophy of wel- 
fare, sociology of welfare, political 
.teonomy of welfare and the like - are 
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Methods in ilic University of U 
normally attract less than 3.5 per cent ' 
oi the leaching Mafr. Everybody knou ' 
why Uns is so. Llanelli prop fomyfc 1 
ilnii t readily take advice from \2 [ 
lacrosse playeis on luiw to catchabajL - 
Electrical engineers nre similarly rdo. 
taut to he told how to tench by 
from the French department. 

Only when 34 new members of staff 
failed to turn up in September 198Qfo? 
a free lunch in which they had accept^] s 
an invitation did 1 begin to womb j 
wlie tlier the fault might lie in » ' 
colleagues rather than myself. But ft : 
mood passed. ; 

.Only in the fortnight before Mail) f 
did I start to change my mind I 
naturally felt pleased with the life 
Cnnmutcrs in the University - Aida 
Fetish? I also thought the blurb m 
quite good: “Some know nothi 
about computers, others are afraid, 
them, and some might find them tuj 
useful.” i had written both myself. Ba 
I did not expect even the phrssq 
which trapped Malvolio to produa 
such results. Equally elegant aavens- 
merits had evoked ho responses life 
past. But 209 colleagues said they verr 
coming. 1 began to think we miglitbt 
on to something. 

The professor nf computing sow ; 
shared my surprise. The innumeaS 
introductory courses which ht hii 
been offering since 1965 hud attracts 
even fewer previously uncommitW 
colleagues than my own less obviouS . 
useful efforts. We both learned ft 
same two lessons. If you build ibft ' 
mousetrap the worm will beat apd 
way to your door. You havetopikd 
wine into new hollies if you matt 
make a quick sale. 

1 hope my colleagues enjovedft; 
drink as much as 1 did. It isspleodift 
summon spirits from the vasty ft 1 
And the computer will do it for)* 
you know luiw to ask the right 
(ions. Press the right keys andp 
bibliography is there. Use the nf 
keywords and the compute ’ L 
summarize what the articles say. ■ 
don't need to travel to ManchfiW® 
Oxford. The computer is linM® 
them for you. I finally knewwhiij* 
natives in Rider I laggard felt when® 
while man made the sun go behind* 
moon. ... - 

Neither was 1 the only - 
worshipper. At least 180 
came buck to the conference aflcr» ; 
You have to have organized 8 seaw > 
at a northern university to knotty . 
that menus, The sessions after] ie*®J j • 
with the computer as n leaclnng » / • 
One programme told medical straw ; 
about an accident that had just ’ 
place. It then suggested seven possp 
lines of action. The one chose® rV 
duccil further symptoms. Tw®P;:.-.. 
rise io another mutilplc-eh^JJ' 
tion. The student decided to lex#* * 
emergency tourniquet. The cw® ,... 
told him timt the patient Iwd just®* 
How wc all ronred. r- ; 

Most of us from the arts faedtf^ : 
ns timid Luddites. We needril^ 
worried. I shall still need logo tortt . 
The French certainly won l 
abstracts of the obscure arUciesj^ -. 
need to read on to a 
ible with anything in England.^ ^ 
going to try to write a programs 
remedial French grammar for 
year students. . h . t :■ 

Now what can I put pn «iif * . 
attract more than 27 jwople ■ 

One colleague suggested a liaUW . 
visual aids. 1 must enrol thej 61 ^ \ . 
the professor of transpo^ . -^ (.■ 
Another wants to folk abp“ ^ f* 
roup teaching again. The jj t j si ; 
-je small all right. ^omeoMjgjj T • 

interested in pastoral care, ^ t- 
- the theologians. We ^l d '^ I-- 

;e problems of first-year sj jjjj 
again. Like computers, ip 
know how to use commas, u 
that the committee ou , 
methods has had it succcasnri^ ^ 
for the 1980s. Unless 1 can 
logicians to offer tuition o 
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When, about four years ago, I was' 
invited by the television producer 
Cedric Messina to become the literary 
consultant to the BBC Shakespeare 
Project, I put a proposal to him. It 
seemed to me inevitable that in the 
process of trying to transpose to the 
small screen the works of a Renaiss- 
ance dramatist we should encounter 
problems of a kind which had not 
arisen when the relatively recent plays 
of Chekov or Shaw or the realistic 
novels of Dickens or Galsworthy had 
been adapted for television. I thought 
we should try to predict what these 
problems would be, decide how they 
could best be solved and be ready with 
the answers to them before we found 
ourselves caught up in the haste and 
bustle of rehearsals. 

What kind of difficulties did [ have in 
mind? 

There was the question of the text. 
There were good reasons why we 
should produce every play complete 
and uncut in whatever edition we 
decided to use. After all, we were 
about to offer our viewers all 37 of 
Shakespeare's plays. Whv should we 
not include every word of them, espe- 
cially si nee, we hoped, the productions 
would be sold on videotapes and used 
in schools and universities. On the 
other hand, we also knew that our 
productions would be seen by millions 
whose native language was not En- 
glish, and by even more millions who 
nad never been to a performance of 
Shakespeare. Was not this an argu- 
ment for cutting out those passages 
whose meaning is obscure - sometimes 
incomprehensible - even to profess- 
ional scholars? One reason why we 
were embarking on this venture was 
to encourage people to enjoy 
Shakespeare, to win for his plays 
viewers who might approach them with 
reluctance, even hostility. What, for 
example, would the Australian in the 
outback or the Mexican in his hacienda 
make of the opening dialogue of the 
very first play we released to the 
public, Romeo and Juliet'. 

Samson. Gregory, on my word, we'll 
not carry coals. 

Gregory. No, for then we should be 
colliers. 

Samson. I mean, an we be in choler, 
we’ll draw. 

Gregory. Ay, while you live, draw 
your neck out of collar. 

Al that point, the very people in 
whom we hoped to arouse an enthus- 
iasm for Shakespeare which they 
would pass on to their grandchildren 
would probably switch off, determined 
to give the remaining 36 plays a miss. 

Then there was the problem of 
setting. Shakespeare designed his plays 
for performance on a largely empty 
platform. Should we observe the con- 
ventions of the Elizabethan theatre 
and produce them in an empty studio, 
a . s Trevor Nunn had done with his 
Antony and Cleopatra and Macbeth ? 
Should we (as far as the historical 
evidence allowed us) try to reconstruct 
the Globe Theatre in the studio Rnd 
produce ail the plays In that? Should 
we maintain the established conven- 
tions of television drama and build sets 
which would create the impression of 
reality? Or should we carry realism still 
further and transport our company to 
an actual forest for As You Like It and 
scour the country for a suitable castle 
for Hamletl 

j n order to sort out questions 
of this kind - and there were plenty 
wore - that I advised Cedric Messina to 
summon a meeting of television direc- 
» ih a seminar at which these 

problems could Ipc discussed «nd solu- ■ 
I' 0 " 5 Proposed. My advice was re- 
jecred. Cedric Messina argued that 
each play creates its own unique prob- 
f? 15 ! , 1 the appropriate style for a 
? n Production of Twelfth Night 
wrong for King Lear t and 
mat we should not cramp our directors 
D’Mmposiag on them an inflexible 
Itouse style’’. So (rightly, I now think) 
we never bad our seminar. But during 
i , 0ur years I have discovered, 
b y talking to directors and 
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fS 1 ™ t?, the modern screen, 
although I have not found any final 
r°f W ^ rs to my questions, I have at least 
seen twelve different directors strag- 
gling to deal with them. = F 
P1 be absence of scenery from the 
ghzabetiiaft stage must have contri- 
buled significantly to the effect of 
onakespeare s plays in performance. 
™r one thing, it compelled the specta-> 

rh?r^, COn “j tr ? to Ihelf minds on the 
haracters and the relationships out of 


which the action develops. Moreover, 
the lack of scenery not only allowed 
Shakespeare to shift rapidly from one 
location to another (from Alexandria 
to Rome or the palace to the Boar’s 
Head tavern) but to place ascene in no 
location at all. Macbeth opens with a 
meeting between three witches in no- 
where in particular. The Folio specifies 
no location at all, and a stage direction 
which has been perpetuated since the 
18th century calls it “an open place”, 
but Shakespeare's actors aid not have 
to consider what kind of place or how 
open it was. The Forest of Arden is 
scarcely described in Shakespeare’s 
text and the lack of precise description 
is important because it enables each 
character in As You Like It to form his 
own personal impression of the forest. 
It is not so much a place as a series of 
images created subjectively in the 
minds of the characters, and each 
image is different. The television 
equivalent of Shakespeare’s stage 
would be an empty studio and that, I 
originally thought, was what we should 
use. I am now certain, however, that 
we were right not to adopt this style for 
all the plays, though Rodney Bennett 
used It for the battlement scenes in 
Hamlet and Jane Howell came close to 
it in her production of The Winter's 
Tale. How austerely academic our pro- 
ductions would have lookedl More- 
over, an empty studio would have 
made a very different impression on 
the viewer from that created by an 
empty s(ago on Shakespeare's own 
audience. To the television viewer, 
accustomed as he is to such representa- 
tions of reality as football matches, 
news films and thrillers filmed on 
location in California, the' opening 
scene of Macbeth would not have been 
“an open place" but Studio I of the 
Television Centre, White City. 

On the other hand, the decision to 
record As You Like Jt in a real forest 
was. to my mind, a mistake. 
Shakespeare’s comedies are not natur- 
alistic; they are elaborate pieces of 
artifice. Not only do the characters 
speak either in verse or in formally 
constructed non-colloquial prose, but 
they are placed in situations which, as 
Samuel Johnson remarked, are ’ im- 

E ossible in any system of life." Women 
i disguise are consistently believed to 
be men, and, having been stranded in 
non-existent places such as the sea- 


John Wilders describes 
the difficulties and 
challenges of televising 
Shakespeare’s plays. 


but of the imaginary, fabricated worlds 
of romance and by placing As You Like 
It in a real forest we forced the realism 
of the location to conflict with the 
artificial conventions of the play. It 
became that much harder to believe in . 
Henry VIII, a dramatisation of histor- 
ical events, worked much better on 
location. 

Another possible solution to the 
problem of setting was to build studio 
sets designed to appear fabricated. 
This was tne decision made by Herbert 
Wise for his production of Julius 
Caesar and by Jack Gold for The 
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coasts of Bohemia or Illyria, are im- 
probably reunited with their long-lost 
brothers or parents to the understand- 
able amazement of all concerned. 
These are the features not of real life 


Laesar ana py JacK uoia tor 
Merchant of Venice. It is much more 
satisfactory because the deliberate arti- 
ficiality of the scenery works in har- 
mony with the conventions of the 
plays. Unfortunately it may create the 
impression that we have tried to build 
realistic sets but have failed for want of 
skill or money, an objection raised by 
the Observer critic who complained 
that Romeo and Juliet took place in 
‘Messina’. 

There Is, however, yet another 
answer to the problem and that is to 
make the productions look like paint- 
ings. The television screen resembles 
the stage in that it depicts characters 
who move and speak, but its two- 
dimensional surface, rectangular shape 
and surrounding frame also makes It 
look like a picture. This is the feature 
of the small screen which has been 
exploited by Jonathan Miller, whose 
version of Antony ahd Cleopatra was 
designed to recall the paintings of 
Veronese, and by Elijah Moshinsky 
whose All's Well contained visual 
quotations from Rembrandt and Ver- 
meer. It is, I am sure, the most 
satisfactory answer the directors have 
yet found. It calls attention to the 
artifice of the plays and does justice to 
(hose tableaux which are as much a 
part of Shakespeares dramatic lan- 
guage as is his dialogue. But can (he 
appropriate style of painting be found 
to match every play? And how many 
viewers Were aware of the pictorial 
allusions? 

Another, quite different, kind of 
problem arises when a particular kind 
of writing is transferred to the small 


pass It on to ns for our enlightenment. 
It is the heightened expression oF a 


screen. Needless to say. there is no 
such thing as a Shakespearean style 
because he wrote in every kind of style, 
but some, such as the intimate, conver- 
sational prose of the tavern scenes in 
Henry IV, take more easily to televi- 
sion than others. The elaborately con- 
structed verse spoken by Cardinal 
Wolsey in his speech of farewell in the 
third act of Henry VIII , with its 
prolonged and stylised articulation of 
feeling, its luxuriantly elaborated 
metaphors and repeated syntactical 
patterns could scarcely be more differ- 
ent from the chatter of Slarsky and 
Hutch or the breathless ejaculations of 
the sports commentator with which 
television is normally associated: 

Farewell, a long farewell, to ail my 
greatness! 

This is the state of man: today he 
nils forth 

le tender leaves of hope; tomor- 
row blossoms 

And bears his blushing honours 
thick upon him; 

The third day comes a Frost, a killing 
frost. 

And when he thinks, {£ood easy man, 
full surely 

His greatness is a-ripening, nips his 
root. 

And then he falls, as I do. I have 
ventur'd. 

Like little wanton boys that swim on 
bladders, 

This many summers in a seaofgloiy; 

• But far beyond my depth. My nfgh- 
blown pride 

At length broke under me, and now 
has left me. 

Weary and old with service, to the 
mercy 

Of a rude stream, that must for ever 
hide me. 

This is a public style, a statement 
about the nature of worldly power 
delivered by a man who has discovered 
its- truth by experience and needs to 
is for 
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state of mincf which in tne customary 
naturalistic mode of television would 
be conveyed by a single sentence, a sob 
or silent gesture, it is like an aria 
without music, designed to be sent 
flying through the air Into an auditor- 
ium filled with attentive listeners. Yet 
for the television actor there is no 
auditorium, no crowd to excite with 
rhetoric, but simply cameras, a micro- 
phone, and, in the near distance, a 
group of tecluicians and the studio 
wall. Moreover, the viewer, seated in 
his armchair only a couple of yards 


away, knows that the actor is not 
addressing him personally and that 
what he secs is the image of n man 
impersonating Wolsey. greatly re- 
duced in size, filmed several months 
before and projected onto flat surface. 
That is why the intimacies of politicians 
confided to us through the barrier of 
the screen always seem faked (ns, 
indeed, they must be). I am concerned 
here not with the absence of audience 
contact which occurs when any stage 
piny is transferred to the television, but 
with the loss of a public, formal effect 
peculiar to a certain kind of verse 
drama. It is not u serious problem if a 
character is addressing an audience 
within the play (as when Mark 
Antony addressed the Roman inob), 
but it becomes insuperable if he is 
speaking in soliloquy. Wolsey 's speech 
of farewell is a soliloquy in the sense 
that he is alone, but in style it is quite 
different from Hamlet's "To he, or not 
to he." n loosely connected succession 
of thoughts on which the character 
ponders to himself. Because television 
pjaces barriers between the actor and 
liis audience, this oration must be 
spoken into a void and heard from a 
remote distance. Acted on television as 
I believe Shakespeare intended, the 
speech would appear inflated, unnatu- 
ral and probably embarrassing. Acted 
in our production by Timothy West in a 
subdued, meditative, introspective 
way, it certainly did not embarrass but 
it violated what the style suggests were 
the dramatist's intentions. A choice lind 
to be nuulc he tween the artifice of 
Shnkcspenrc's rhetoric and the realistic 
conventions of television. In this par- 
ticular case, the choice was probably 
right, but the situation is one in which 
neither choice can be wholly right. 
What shall we do when we come to 
Lear’s ihunderings in the storm? 

To attempt to televise Shakespeare 
is frequently to face problems for 
which there can be no satisfactory 
solutions. To recognize this is Io dis- 
cover in a new context the inescapably 
theatrical nature of his art. But I must 
not give the impression that the whole 
process consists of nothing but intract- 
able problems and poor compromises. 
Television can restore to Shakes- 
peare's plays the unbroken flow 
and continuity they almost certainly 
achieved in the renaissance theatre. By 
the simple process of cutting, the 
director can shift from one scene to 
another even more swiftly than was 
possible in Shakespeare's time, when 
the actors had at least to walk between 
the stage doors and the acting area. For 
this reason we have tended to cut those 
bits of dialogue designed simply to 
cover entrances and exits. Television 
performances can also be taken at a 
more rapid pace than is possible even 
in the most intimate of modern 
theatres. In the theatre die actor must 
ensure that his words, gestures and the 
expression of his face are transmitted 
to many people, some placed at a 
considerable distance away, and he 
must therefore adopt a less than natu- 
ral pace both of speaking and physical 
expression. But a television actor, 
placed only a yard or two away from 
every member of his audience, can 
speak at a conversational rale and by 
the merest twitch of an eyebrow con- 
vey feeling. Not only does this speed of 
performance give to the plays a tighter 
unity, but it probably restores to them 
the pace and rhythm they achieved 
when they were first produced. The 
Globe Theatre, polygonal in shape, 
built largely of wood, rubble and 
plaster^ unencumbered by the sound- 
absorbmg materials of carpeting and 
upholstery, was, I imagine, an acousti- 
cally lively place. The actor, in close 
proximity to his audience, could have 
rattled off his lines at aratewhich made 
the “two hours' traffic of our stage" a 
fairly accurate description. *Television 
can also do justice to the way in which 
the plays are constructed. Shakespeare 
takes care to keep his audience con- 
tinually surprised and refreshed by 
alternating between dialogue and solil 
oquy, episodes in which the stage is 
crowded and others where it is occu- 
pied by few, or only one character. 
These correspond in television time to 
long shots and close-ups. It is as though 
the dramatist were signalling from his 
grave to the director and telling him 
where to plncc his cameras and how to 
focus his lens. Both directly and in- 
directly Shakespeare has profoundly 
influenced the language of film and 
television. But that is the subject for 
another article. 


The author Is dean of graduates at 
Worcester College, Oxford. 
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teachers we are confronted with the 
task of convincing male professors, 
heads and administrators, that our 
inherently different courses are 
academically respectable and our 
teaching methods legitimate - in their 
terms and by their standards. It is 
another case where male values are the 
yardstick against which female values 
are measured and, of course, fre- 
quently found wanting. 

I think it likely llrat if women were 
permitted to make their own contribu- 
tion, there would be some changes. 

The participation of women in the 
formulation of educational policy and. 
practice would lend to modifications in 
what is taught, why it is taught and how 
it is taught. There would be new 
criteria to meet and their demands 
would be felt across the spectrum of 
educational activities. At a basic con- 
tent level , our built environment which 
currently reflects the needs of males, 
would make very different require- 
ments of architecture, engineering and 
urban and rural planning, if it were 
women who were conceptualizing its 
uses and possibilities. From roads to 
supermarkets and transport systems to 
cooker design, very different consid- 
erations would determine what was 
important, necessary and appropriate, 
and there would be significant changes 
in what constituted “a good education" 
in these areas. 

This would also apply to the social 
sciences. Women would be unlikely to 
construct of their own accord many of 
the myths of female inferiority that 
have been sanctified and perpetuated 
>. Nor would 


Three Guineas, first published in 1**38. 
Virginia Woolf asked: “What sort of 
education would leach the young to 
hate war?" and finding the current 


"good education" bred "neither a 
particular respect for liberty nor a 
particular haired of war" she urged 
women to remain outside it. There 
seems no reason for suggesting that her 
argument be modified. Hut there are 
good reasons for suggesting that 
women should formulaic a model of 
education in which their values are 
embodied. While from the male educa- 
tional model has come the assertion 
that man is an aggressive animal lei us 
remember that it lias not jusl been 
constructed by men but - in usual form 
- been, based on themselves as a 
reference point. 

Frequently, I speculate on what 
education might look like if women 
were in control, nnd I um convinced 
that certain factors which do not 
constitute a problem under male 
domination would very quickly be- 
come problematic if women were 
conducting an analysis of education 
decreeing the priori lies. One of (he 
first issues they might address is that of 
sexism itself. Considerable informa- 
tion has accumulated in this area in the 
last few years and there is no shortage 
of facts and figures on the bins in favour 
of males in terms of educational re- 
sources, teacher/lecturer attention , the 
system of patronage, and of course the 
education^ curriculum. What women 
could do is to insist that these facts and 
Figures be taken into account, that they 
penetrate the boundaries of ostensible 
objectivity and logic instead of remain- 
ing at the periphery of educational 
concern as ’“objectivity" and “logic" 
decree. 

Even to do this, however, women 
would have to ensure that many of the 
current agencies which monitor and 
control "a good education” were fun- 
damentally changed, for there arc 
many obstacles to a woman's voice 
being heard. Although I use education 
as a prime example 1 would not want lo 
imply that it is peculiar, but rather that 
it is representative, in terms of male 
control of a discipline and its practice. 
And such male control can often result 
in “reasonable” strategics which work 
to exclude women. 

Fur example, if women did want to 


in many of these disciplines 

they be likely to construct theoretical 
idies of knowledge which excluded 
ill-male group who 


education 

Manacle 


bodies of knowled 

them: only an a _ r 

looked to males for validation of their 
practices, could ever have conceived of 
a social stratification theory based on 
men, which not only fails to take 
women into account but also renders 
them invisible. 

At a conceptual level women have a 
vested interest in analysing the objec- 
tivity of objectivity, for haven’t they 
been presented with the “objective 
truths about their own inadequacy? 
And haven't these “objective truths" 
conflicted with their own experience of 
the world and frequently been exposed 
as male prejudice, as fantasy rather 


Dale Spender argues that education is man-made - — , 

andmale-mansged.. . whew it is almost impossible 

For women s voices and experiences to penetrate, len fc°’ particularly by women, when it 

r “ was ordained on so-called objective 

grounds in the nineteenth century that 

, , if women tried to enter the male realm 

Dorothy Smith indicates that the posi- of education their brains would burst 
hon is comparable m Canada. As the and their uteri atrophy, and now in the 
lormulators of education for both twentieth ccnturv. further “nhieciiw 

sexes, men have most definitely influ- «♦*•»«-*>" *_ i, J . 

id the education of women, with- 
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which arc aiuauy male dcfinST? 
loo me in the position to 
whm counts us knowledge, S? 
significant, relevant and anAr»2? s - 
mnl they tin so in terms 
schemata. Where women 
where their concepts of whHfi' 1 
cunt, relevant and approprkR 
incompatible with the hiaRlfi 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 10.7.81 


then 

resolv 


H seems that the differed 
resolved m tavuur of males, iff !* 
the ones to decide, he it arehitefiS 1 
med.cme sociology or engineeZ i 
I lie situation could well b|2v 
women were making the decision, r! t 
example women might decide not2 
accept tin- explanations given K j 
failure to include women as subject!! I 
imicli educational research. The & ' 
gestimi that women should be a 
eluded from the data on the gro^ 

.‘ unreliable subjects (t ‘ 
documented in fein^ 


that they are 
practice well 



To claim that education is a male- 
defined institution is often to invite 
loud protests, partly because “there 
are so many women in education.” 
White women are visible in the educa- 
tional world, however, it can be a 
salutory lesson to look at their loca- 
tion, for it is frequently In teaching, 
that they have made their mark, and 
teaching is only one of many educa- 


studies” indicate that if women 1 try to 
enter the male managerial realm they 
will get ulcers ana heart disease. 
Objective facts, or advice designed to 
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•• — t, decision making, women are 
peculiarly absent. 

This is one reason for claiming that 
education Isa male-defined institution. 
It was men who were the founding 
fathers. The model of education which 
we accept today has its origins in the 
19th century. It was - and is - a model 
that was decreed by men and designed 
primarily lo serve the interests of men. 
It was men who determined what 
would constitute "a good education" 
and one of its characteristics was that it 
was inappropriate for women. 

By the time education was available 
to women, the processes, practices and 
purposes were firmly established and 
father flian decide tot themselves what 
educatlqn could or should be. it a&ms 
.* .that wdmen wferq faced with the choice 
.. of coij/orditog or deviating. Thfey could 
cither emulate ttte mate model and 
attempt to excel in an area which had 
been designed to exclude them or they 
could develop a peculiar - "female 
education" that was subsidiary and 
subordinate. Either way, the principles 
decreed by men seem to have been the 
reference point against ' which the 
efforts of women have been measured. 

Women have had little or no oppor- 
tunity to generate their own, perhaps 
unique model of education, indepen- 
dently of men, while the male model of 
education has .developed most inde- 
pendently of womcfi, Women nre not, 
and never have been, influential as a 
grou 
vali 


discourage participation and to keep 
the ranks closed/ 

Women have a different experience 
of the world and this could make its 
presence felt in any educational model 
they were free to devise. Despite the 
much vaunted male decreed “oujective 
truth” that it is men who bond 
together, it seems to be women who 
are capable of co-operating and con- 
ciliating (needless to say, however, this 
has not figured as a prominent research 
topic). When women come together to 
talk, Elizabeth Aries has pointed out 


sexes 
ence 

out necessarily even consulting 
women, and this makes education a 
male-defined institution - which I 
would argue reflects male values - and 
(perhaps coincidentally?) helps to per- 
petuate male domination of other 
social institutions. 

Women may have the numbers in 
education but they do not have them in 
the right places. This is partly because 
they are the “latecomers" (with full 
membership at Cambridge, for exam- 
ple. not permitted till 1948) and all the 
influential positions in education were 
ii ^ men w |? en women were 

mmm urn 

t tive . practices -> could 

ms' , Incompetent rather'- tf „ u 

male standards. foorder ta progress it 
the educational ladder, a woman is 
generallv required to meet criteria 
Imposed, by men, so tlint even those 
few women who Con meet, the require- 
ments dan also display allegiance to the 
male standards m which they can 
demonstrate their competence, instead 
of evolving “standards" of their own. 

For those of us who are not mate - 
and we are not insignificant in number 
“tins male monopoly on education can 
be quire dutressi— 


.\femirii 

as entries in the British Education 
Index and then perhaps we would have 
more than approximately 14 out of the 
total of 3,384 listing for 1978 under the 
heading of sex differences. 

With women in charge of education 
it could also be pointed out that in 
aiming to “list and analyse the subject 
content of all articles of permanent 
educational interest" the editors of the 
British Education Index might like to 
add just one of the many feminist 
academic journals to the current 195 
that are used. For nearly nil the 
feminist journals have devoted con- 
siderable attention to education (with 
one British feminist publication includ- 
ing articles on education and another 
devoting a complete issue to educa- 
tion); fi is in these journals that 
critiques of the current “good educa- 
tion’ are to be found and female 
alternatives are formulated. But for all 
intents and purposes, It is as if such 
work does not exist, for the mnlo circle 
has not been broken and men may 
check with other men through all the 


literature) would hardly find 
with the policy makers - if they 
women. 

. . A - } ! ■ 5 A. F. Heath, audl • 
M, Ridge might find their itmm ' 
for Hie exclusion of women from tin ! 
sample much more difficult to deforf. 
to women who held the research pa 
strings and who were responsible^ 
publishing their findings. 1 am suretb 
under such circumstances they cod 
be persuaded to change their prcifa* 
If lire editors of The British Jomdf 
Sociology were women they migbtfsf 
it outrageous to be expected to putt, 
an issue written by males on udi! 
stratification which took no accoMi 
them as women, subsumed them tub' 
the heading male, and assumed ik; 
had no human resources of theirimj 

Within education it should alsold 
interesting to women to note thatnei 
though a great deal of feminist raw 1 , 
was being undertaken in 1977andlfi; 
there were only three degrees (fc; 
could remotely be called of fas ' 
concern) recorded in the 1978indarh 
Theses, and these were certainlyactb! 
mainstream areas. This findings)! 
prompt women pnlicy makers tad' 
why it is that so much reseeds; 
women is going on outside educatidj 
institutions; they might becomes^., 
cious. Are (predominantly 
administrators and supervisors * ■ 
cou raging research ill this critical!! 
Did students apply to do reset 
degrees und not get accepted , 
they ndvlscd to settle for art j 
topic? Were their questions and fcf 
cerns seen ns “deviant" and : 
criticisms of "objectivity” seeuatoj 
tionul? 

And there is policy itself. Ifws^ 
were empowered lo construct 
education perhaps they would th®*, 
import mi t lo ensure thnt womea»(. 
ed a significant role in society and®!: 
might Find present educational ; 
which practise positive disciinlm®. 
in favour of men somewhat uura* 9 ! 
able. tll J,: 

Hut this is hypnlhelicul. Worn**®).: 
not puriicipnic as rcpresentatfftt“ : . ; ' 
their sex in the policy making 
which decree the nature nnd saw®;.' 
or "a good education." They 
been given a hearing on whalsfKS^! 
taught, in whnt mnijncr, or tor 
overall purpose, and yet in Jr 
areas it would seem mat vvom» 
inclined to see things different 
men: whether they may see *». 



education cbuld be in a more co- 
operative context , where the emphasis 
wm on . everyone having their turn. 
Where tentative models have been 
formulated by women, in Women’s 
Studies courses, co-operation has play- 
ed a crucial role to the extent that it has 
often transformed the traditional roles 
of teacher: and student. But. when 
women try to instigate their model - 


Studies courses), Wc may coristructour insuffic - 

ow n knowledge about women and men a foweriw T foL 
- - ----- - T ~. » •*» - from our understanding of the world enng or tne male standards. 
iup tn determining what constitutes and in doing so we may challenge, not ■ for w * 10ra co-operation' 

id educahonal theory artd practice^ only the content but the v&liJitv nf ? negotiation may make mote sense 
In Britain, we are confronted with many of the^alscien^^^ m forms of both living and learnings 

Pi£J,! a n brg ta , t ',l tiC5 ? resen ‘ ed })' ,lot ofwn have the p.S3e? ^introduce If wh?rhl« he CUrre, “ ^“onaf rao- 
Elleen Byrne that throughout the edu- our new models which are consistent Hn! ml! DC ^ Ura A e isolation, competi- 
M^ ,f,Ce 9 lr centofth p P ol| cy With our experience. Almost Invariably i minance -in many 

and decision makers are male; and ns part-time, temporary , or junior ' absUrd if they did 

j ,uui nave uieir tragic overtones. In 


certainty is that it is almost Inevitable 
that feminist material which docu- 
ments existing inadequacies and posits 
•alter natives will not become of perma- 
nent educational interest' 1 while it is 
consistently ignored. 

Why is it, women could well ask, that 

even scholarly, significant, intellec- 
tually stimulating and fundamentally 
challenging feminist articles which 
document discrimination against 
women and which run the gauntlet and 
get published in mainstream journals 
(controlled almost always by males) 
we sriU not entered in the British 
Education Index! I would think that 
women would probably not be satis- 
fied with many of the conventional 
reasons for the omission of material 
- by and about women - which does 
■ not support the status quo. 

is V nfair t0 sin gle out 
the British Education Index, Tor its 
practices are essentially no different 
m>m many of the other agencies which 
construct educational “truths". The 

nnhtlohi ° f ” ew wers, journals and 
ES ? E . h0u *? we a * so predomi- 
nantly male and work in institutions 


things belter is purely,-. , 
because while men hnve beer 1 1 
trol, women have not ® ven .^wf 
suited, ‘iiicy hove been exeludeo - 
the development of cdueajii ww . 
els in the past, they are exclude 
present, and unless there are 
changes it seems likely * hat 
continue lo be excluded in to® ^ 
Dorothy Smith has said I 
attend to and treat as s*? 11 .“rf me* 
what men say and the circ iLjft*(. ■ 
whose writing and talk was 
to each other extends 
lime as far as our records ***»■ . . 
almost impossible for women 
to penetrate that closed “J? 
suggest what “a good .. 

beTin the light of women s exp**- ^ 

of the world. on H coot** 

Women’s experience_and^J f 
P ..un. i 




The Newtonian Revolution: with Illus- 
trations of the transformation of sci- 
entific ideas 
by I. Bernard Cohen 
Cambridge University Press, £18.00 
ISBN 0 521 22964 2 

Never at Rest: a biography of Isaac 
Newton 

by Richard S. Westfall 
Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
ISON 0 521 23143 4 

by John Herivel 

The authors of these two books are 
well known for their contributions to 
Newton scholarship. I. Bernard’ 
Cohen, professor of the history of 
science at Harvard University, is the 
doyen of these studies, best known 
for his Introduction to Newton's 
"Principia", and for his editorship in 
collaboration with the late Alexander 
Koyrfi, of a variorum edition of the 
Principia. Richard Westfall, profes- 
sor of the history of science at Indi- 
ana University, is recognized for his 
work on Newton’s optics and dyna- 
mics, and especially as the author of 
Force in Newton's Physics. 

The present work by Cohen is a 
greatly extended version of his Wiles 
lectures given in the Queen’s Univ- 
ersity of Belfast in 1966. The publica- 
tion of these lectures - in conformity 
with one of the conditions of the 
Wiles Trust - so long after their 
delivery is explained by Cohen's 
prior commitment to com ' ' 


Awakening from medieval slumbers 

—J . 
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respectively, and part two with the 
transformation or scientific ideas, 
especially with Newton’s transforma- 
tion of certain key laws and concepts 
in celestial dynamics. Having discus- 
sea the notion of revolution in sci- 
ence - a topic which has attracted 
wide attention since the publication 
of Kuhns well known book - and 
having advanced evidence in favour 
of the occurrence of a Newtonian 
revolution, including some provided 
by Newton’s contemporaries and im- 
mediate successors, Cohen devotes 
the remainder of part one to a dis- 
cussion of his concept of Newtonian 
style, to which he gives a preliminary 
definition (page 51) as the “incred- 
ibly successful method of dealing 
mathematically with the realities of 
the external world as revealed by 
observation and codified by reason . 
Cohen is evidently entitled to define 
Newton's style as he wishes. But it 
can be asked if his original definition 





certain other works, especially the 
variorum edition of the Principia, a 
task rendered doubly onerous by the 
untimely death in 1964 of his col- 
laborator Alexander Koyrd, the 
renovator of Newtonian studies in the 
postwar period, 

When Isaac Newton went ui> to 
Cambridge in 1661 the so-cnilea sci- 
entific revolution of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was 
already far advanced. And yet 
among the undergraduates of the day 
at Cambridge, including the hard- 
annkmg noisy crowd of young 
bloods who had flooded back into 

2^3 £ oII 5S® fallowing the restora- 
tion of the King, and on whom New- 
ton waited in nis menial position of 
sizar, the quiet, sensitive, melancho- 
&£ r ^ m J? ar School boy from King’s 
School Grantham - the suppression 
ot whose name must surely stand as 
S2L°* 5* outstanding acts of van- 
dalism of latter-day levellers - was 
the very few of his fellow 
students who became aware of the 
of this revolution. As 
flufo™ rightly emphasizes, this 
?n £f n f SS . re P t€Sentot * the first step 
n Newton s career ai a scientist. The 
second was his rapid mastery - large- 
own efforts in a 
t^mbndge still sunk in its medieval 
SSfV of t he work of hisprede- 
' Copenucus, Kepler, Galileo 
to™ es ‘ 1664 this prepara- 

NeL^° rk Was . ^ largely completed and 
Was beginning to make his 
sd ““ Md 

jJlN books Cohen pud: Westfall 
wiiiT ^9 ncern ed themselves primarily 
,a‘V hese discoveries, though in 
fwdnr w ?" J Plementary ways. Cohen 
tbe actual discoveries, 
>n dynamics, and is con- 
of ihli jhe evolution of certain 
the ii^rn Und erlying concepts, with 
lion « lflpa V 011 of ^ terra revolu- 
Si1f. Bpp,lp J d to them; and with 
C 0n l, as the central com- 

mIIph J hi . s revolution, the so- 


can almost inevitably be P® 

peripheral and deviant - " 

remain in control. It I® 

the Interest of women 

the entry of women’s 

tions to the forniulationofea^,^ . 

policy and practice, fo tj® J S perW‘[-. ; 

is also in the interests {£ 

the possibility of future 

interest or persuade the J: Q J;x . 

they find this whole issue * i 

Irrelevant, ' 

legitimate - by 
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mathpm'II?!! 18 L '. n science Rnd 
deJ e r i ^ achievements which in- 
: the justification of his 

“ concerned with setting 
of New S ton«V /he larger background 
'charHcIIr ^ 5 fatciicctual and moral 
He thi,c r L o{ his life and times, 
stun? £ ah «“» better to undor- 
mem s ! he POSSlblIity of these achifeve- 

Of^W^dkH^k 0 5 b , 00k “ made Up 
one Hi I st nc ? hut related parts, Part 

tht „ Newgli™ . 

ion and the Newtonian style, 


- as later elaborated and illuminated 
by various examples - is an adequate 
one. and whether this style is as 
important for the Principia as Cohen 
would hnve us believe. 

Regarding the adequacy of the de- 
finition, as an Important ingredient 
in any definition of Newtonian style 
one should want surely to include 
Newton’s extraordinary ability to 
separate and hold distinct - at least 
in his published writings - facts of ail 
kinds and speculations metaphysical 
and otherwise. Just how extraordin- 
ary, and indeed revolutionary, this 
ability was in Newton’s age can be 
seen when we compare his writings, 
especially the Principia, with those 
of Kepler, Galileo, Hooke, Huygens 
and Leibniz, who to differing de- 
grees all followed the medieval habit 
of mixing fact with fancy in a quite 
unpredictable manner. Admittedly, 
we find a foretaste of this separation 
in Galileo, especially in his latest 
work, the Discorsi, and also in 
Huygens. But Newton was the first 
to follow it unswervingly and to erect 
it into one of the central unwritten 
rules of post-Newtonian scientific 
discourse. 

As regards the importance of the 
Newtonian style as defined by 
Cohen, not everyone would agree 
“that the greatest thing about New- 
ton’s magnificent book was not the 
individual successes or new methods 
and concepts that were disclosed, 
nor even the totality of the Newton- 
ian innovations, but rather the 
Newtonian style that made them 
possible." It could, for example, be 
argued that as far as Newton's suc- 
cessors went the most influential 
thing in the Principia was the solu- 
tion to the problem of Kepler mo- 
tion, and the extension of the inverse 
square law contained therein to the 
universal law of gravitation. 

In part two, following a discussion 
of the transformation of ideas in 
general which ranges widely from 
literary detective work into the ori- 
gins of some of the Images in Col- 
eridge’s Kubla Khan to Freud's 
views on “apparent scientific origi- 
nality”, Cohen discusses the trans- 
formations leading to certain key 
Newtonian concepts including in- 
ertia, force, and action and. reaction..' 
The work ends with an illuminating 
discussion of the transformations 
which led Newton from Kepler’s 
laws of planetary motion by way of. 
the various versions of the tract de 
Motu to the law of universal gravita- 
tion in the Principia. 

Like Descartes's theory of vor- 
tices, the composition of the biog- 
raphies of major scientists is "press- 
ed about with many difficulties”, not 
least the balance to be struck be- . 
tween the science and the life. Pro- • 
fessor Westfall found the primary 


Sir James Thornhill's portrait of Newton at sixty-seven. 

of science with an intriguing case of 
a scientist manque, but his corres- 
pondence would never have been 
collected, nnd it is doubtful if anyone 
would ever have bothered to write 
nn account of his administration at 
the Mint. This is not to deny that 
Newton made a superb administra- 
tor, nor that his work at the Mint 
throws interesting light on his char- 
acter and intellect, but these things 
only interest us today because the 
Master of (he Mint happened also to 


be the President of the Royal Socie- 
ty, and, more important, the author 
of the Principia and the Opticks , and 
one of the creators, with Leibniz, of 
the differential and integral calculus. 

In Newton's case the general prob- 
lems of scientific biographies are 
compounded by the multifarious 
nature of his intellectual pursuits. To 
mathematics must be added dyna- 
mics, optics, philosophy of science, 
alchemy, theology, and the chronol- 
ogy of ancient kingdoms. No subject 
can be ignored if, as in the present 
case, there is to be any pretence to a 
definitive biography. All are impor- 
tant, if not equally so. On mathema- 
tics, optics, and dynamics Newton's - 
fame rests. But how cun we hope to 
understand him if we overlook a 
agree subject such as alchemy on which he 
New- left more than a million words in 
manuscript, and which in the so- 
called silent years of around 1674 to 
1684 formed, with theology, a sub- 


- - — 'logy, 

ject of passionate and all-absorbing 
Interest, possibly the “other busi- 
ness" for which he so contemptuous- 


justifiction for devoting some twenty 
years of his working life to this 
biography of Newton in the latter's 
achievements in science and 


ly tossed aside celestial dynamics in 
the winter of 1679-80 following 
Hooke’s intervention, when the solu- 
tion of the problem of Kepler mo- 
tion had put the Principia within his 
grasp? 

Westfall is well qualified for so 
daunting a biographical task. To an 
intimate first-hand knowledge of 
Newton’s dynamical and optical 
work he adds an entirely adequate 
knowledge of mathematics sup- 
plemented where necessary by the 
advice of resident historians of 
mathematics and he has evidently 
carried out the truly heroic task of 
reading for himself a great part of 
Newton’s writings on alchemy and- 
ancient chronology, subjects today 
intolerably dry and unprofitable to 
all but the most dedicated or moti- 
vated of scholars. All the major 
. epochs of Newton’s life are covered 
with a wealth of carefully 
documented detail. He strikes a 
good balance between Newton and 
nis background, weaving just about 
the right amount of the latter into 
his biography, as in the excellent 
. brief account of 1 post-Restoration 
Cambridge including the sorry state 
of Trinity College during a great part 
of the residence of its most illust- 
rious son. 

His study of Newton has only 
served to heighten his admiration for 
his subjects' intellectual powers. Yet 
he makes do attempt to whitewash 
Newton, nor to skate over the glar- 
ing character defects shown up by 
the controversies with Hooke, Flam- 
steed and Leibniz. Unijkc Frank E. 
Manuel, however, in his A Portrait 
of Isaac Newton, however, he wisely 

r..J I ,L : »« 


young men such as Charles Monta- 
gue or Fatio dc Duillicr. Homosex- 
ual leanings are certainly a possibil- 
ity, perhaps even n strong one, but it 
could simply have been mat Newton 
snw reflected in these young men his 
own lost youth, totally sacrificed to 
an unremitting search for truth. 

Influenced, no doubt, by many 
years spent in Newton's improving 
company, Westfall adopts a straight- 
forward, unadorned style of writing 
illuminated by occasional flashes of 
wit. Perhaps he might have allowed 
himself the liberty of an occasional 
purple pnssuge at some of the more 
dramatic turning points of Newton’s 
uniformly fortunate career, such as 
the moment of finding Hooke’s letter 
of November 24, 1679, awaiting 
him on his return to Cambridge after 
an absence of some six months in 
Lincolnshire following his mother's 
' death, and to which in his reply four 
days later, in spite of his “affection 
for philosophy being worn out" so 
ihat he was “almost as little con- 
cerned about it as ... a country 
man about learning”, in a careless, 
unguarded moment he included the 
"fansy of his own” which was to 
trigger off the ensuing correspond- 
ence with Hooke and thus lead ulti- 
mately to the Principia. 

I am relieved to be able to report 
occasional omissions, including King 
William's laconic judgment that 
Newton was “no politician", or the 
absence of details of Newton's ac- 
quaintance with Charles Montague in 
Cambridge of which an account is 
given in More’s biography. Westfall’s 
tendency to play down the marvel- 
lousness of Newton's anni mlrablles,,- 
though popular in some quarters, is, 

I believe, misguided, and likewise his 
belief that Barrow's early influence 
on Newton was relatively unimpor- 
tant. Perhaps he does not sufficiently 
emphasize the importance - and re- 
volutionary aspects - of Newton's 
philosophy or science, although 
admittedly the spasmodic way in 
which Newton treated this subject 
from 1672 onwards makes it very 
difficult to fit it into the structure of 
any biography. 

A more serious criticism is the 
relative brevity of his account of the 
Hooke -Newt on correspondence of 
1679-80. This is a topic on which 
much has certainly Deen written 
since first treated by Koyr£. Never- 
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Inc Principle of 


belief that Newton’s principal influ- 
ence in dynamics on his successors in 
the eighteenth century sprang from 
his solution of the Kepler motion 
problem and his extension of the 
inverse square law contained therein 
to the universal law of gravitation. It 
is also worth noting that the two 
basic propositions in the Principia on 
which hang all Newton’s subsequent 
treatment of motion under a central 
force differ in no essential respect 
from their presentation in the first 
version of the tract de Motu. 

My final major criticism is of 
Westfall’s belief (page 51) that New- 
ton originally embraced tne principle 
oj inertia only to give it up around 
1665 in the light of the problem of 
circular motion. It would once again 
be impossible to refute this view 
here, though it does seem that West- 
fail himself has n rather confused 
attitude towards this supposed sur- 
render by Newton of the principle, 
since two pages later he refers to the 
“Lawes of motion” 

Newton “employed „. r ,„ ... 

Inertia”. There can be no doubt, 
however, that this pa per was composed 
after the treatment of circular motion 
as n result of which Newton's surrender 
is supposed lo have taken place. 

lie has, perhaps, been unneces- 
sarily discouraged by Newton's 
“otherness”. There is, of course, a 
large residual ** mystery” about New- 
ton as Hbout any other truly remark- 
able figure. If the “explanation" or 
his extraordinary genius lies some- 
where between the Goat hi an and 
Marxist extremes, the precise posi- 
tion between these extremes must 
inevitably remain uncertain. But one 
of the great virtues of a first-class 
biography like Westfall’s is the way 
it pushes back the uncertainty into a 
smaller compass. In particular, this 
biography brings out more clearly 
than any of its major predecessors - 
those of Brewster, More and Manuel 
- the invariable working processes of 
Newton's intellect. First, his use of 
the analytical approach (influenced 
no doubt by Anstotle, Bacon and 
Descartes) based on a meticulous 
study of previous writings - or prece- 
dents in the case of legal matters as 
at the Mint — including a careful 
index of topics where the subject was 
a complex one as in alchemy, theol- 
ogy or the chronology of ancient 
kingdoms. 

The early notebooks provide evi- 
dence for this approach in the case 
of optics and theories of matter, and 
there is no reason to doubt that he 
followed the same method in his 
early reading in mathematics and 
dynamics. Allied to this analytical 
approach was the application of the 
Cartesian method of systematic doubt 
applied most memorably to previous 
theories of colours ana, ultimately, 
to Descartes's own vortex theory, 
but equally evident in Newton's bib- 
lical exegesis. When these tidy habits 
of mincl are joined by the native 
vigour arid dogged tenacity of a long 
line of increasingly prosperous yeo- 
men farmers, by a marvellous facility 
in mathematics and an equally mar- 
vellous, and equally inexplicable, . 
facility for physical conceptualiza- 
tion, then we begin to understand 
the nossibiliiv of the composition of 


tileless, if we accept with Westfall 
that Newton solved the problem of 
Kepler motion at this time as a 
direct result of Hooke's criticisms, 
and ihRt this solution later formed 
the basis of the tract de Motu of 
1684; then the importance of .the 
correspondence cannot be overestim- 
ated. Westfall's tendency to piny 
down its importance is possibly con- 
nected with Ills somewhat ambivalent 
attitude towards flic tract itself. On 
the one hnnd, he talks of its “bril- 
liant structure" but on the other 



mathematics. If the Principia bad not 
been written as might so easily 
have been the case - and the Opticks 
bad remained in the same incom- 
plete (and unpublished) state as so 
great a part of the writings in the 

volumes of Whiteside and Hoskin’s . .. . ... , ...» .*.<».**. . U iiiu.,p,iw 

magnificent, edition of ■ Newton's withholds judgment both on New- of the various parts of (he Principia 
mathematical works, Isaac Newton ton's treatment of “coiners and clip- is impossible wlihin the bounds of a 
might still have presented historians pers", and on his liking for brilliant review. 1 shall simply reiterate my 


hand stales that one cannot empha- 
size too much the crudity “or its 
dynamic foundation”. At the some' 
time he attaches great importance lo 
the successive revisions of the tract 
leading to the formal dynamical sys- 
tem, in the Principia. 

To assess the relative importance 


the Pri«i7pia between the autumn of 
1684 and the spring of 1686. 

Both these books are uncomfort- 
ably large for the unsubsidized read- 
er's time and pocket. But whereas 
Cohen's work inclines towards dif- 
fuseness and might have benefited 
from some compression, Westfall’s 
biography, close-packed with essen- 
tial detail, and mercifully short oil 
speculation, is effectively incom- 

P rcsslble, even up to the point of a 
like impenetrability in 
places. It is a fitting crown to the 
whole corpus of postwar Newtonian 
scholarship to which Cohen and 
Westfall liave themselves made so 
many fine contributions. It will sure- 
ly be a brnvc scholar who attempts n 
new major biography of Newton be- 

^027 1,10 tricentcnur y b ' s dea, h fa 


John Herivel was formerly reader in 
the history and philosophy of science 
at the Queen’s university of Belfast. 
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A rediscoverable poet 


— ; ~ surveys the changing critical attitudes 

Skelton: the critical heritage t0 Skelton himself, hut makes link- 

edited by Anthony S. G. Edwards attempt to relate them to the peril kIs 
R out ledge & Kcgan Paul, £10.50 which produced them, alt hough (his 
ISB 0 7100 0724 8 is surely a major concern of the 

Critical Her it ape series. Indeed Skel- 

Skelton has been outside the main- ion criticism, lor nil its scarcity, prn- 

slreain of English pnetry ever since vides an interesting history of taste. 

Puttenham downgraded ’ him to tlie The very high reputation which Skel- 
rank of mere buffoon near the end ton enjoyed during the curly years of 
of the sixteenth century; yet in every the sixteenth century stemmed front 
period since, there has always been his “humanism" which, though hos- 
tile occasional enthusiast who redis- tile to the avant-garde interest in 
covers him and becomes deeply and Greek, was solidly based in Latin 
personally committed to his verse, and agreeable to the contemporary 
Such a one is Robert Graves, for taste of an England to which the full 
example, whose involvement with Renaissance came rather late. Ily the 
Skelton led him to treat the poet Iasi quarter of the century, however, 
almost as his own private property, when the Renaissance had been 
and to attack as interlopers any assimilated in England, Piitienham 
other critics who strayed into his and Gabriel Harvey can look down 
territory. from an assured plateau of achieve - 

From the eighteenth century on- ment and dismiss Skelton as a mere 
wards this has produced lively and vulgar poet in the lowest rank id the 
1 readable Skelton criticism, but the literary hierarchy. This estimate is 
editor of this collection has the still current as late as Pope's famous 
problem that the best and most com- comment on “beastly Skelton", but 
mitted critics have always seen (hem- by this time he has been redisco- 
selves as missionaries with the task vered by a new breed of critics, the 

. I of re-educating their generation in antiquarians. The introduction to the 

“ •«•»... , “ 1 the basic knowledge concerning a reprint of Ely nor Rummy ng in 1718 

j forgotten poet. In consequence most shows the same patronizing tolerance 
I of the longer essays contain a selec- toward the achievements of a primi* 
1 tion of the same traditional anec- tive age as that of Addison in his 
“A scene In the green ruom"i a drawing by Phiz for Sketches in London (1818), dotes about Skelton’s life, and a essay on Chevy Chase. 
taken from Paul Sheridan’s Penny Theatres of Victorian London, published by general survey of each of his major For the Romantics, Skelton was an 
Dennis Dobson at £5.95. poems, with copious quotations. The original whose inartificial use of the 



critical comments form a relatively 


of the common people 


Characters in crisis 


small part of the whole, and virtually chimed in well with the assumptions 
all the longer pieces in this volume, of the Lyrical Ballads. The Victorian 
from Warton to E. M. Forster, could critics for the most part praised him 
be- shortened without loss, if there with a liberal voice and used him as 
were any other Skelton criticism to an occasion for fine writing, dis- 
put in their place. Professor Edwards covering, too, in his scurrility a use- 


George Meredith: a reappraisal of 
the novels 

by Mohammad Shaheen 
Macmillan, £15.00 
ISBN 0 333 24007 3 


E ut in their place. Professor Edwards covering, too, in his scurrility u 
as shown great enterprise and scho- ful stick with which to flog the 
theoretically abandoned. The sec- larship in tugging out relevant mate- timentaiities of contempi 


h;is undoubtedly produced 
sensitive and stimulating criiidsl' 
all. 1 1 is a puy however, lhaiPtofe 
mh I -.awards has included mum 
the very scholarly criticism wh&. 
equally characleiistie of the last K 
veals. An excerpt from H. L I 
Edwards or Stanley Fish on a, 
meaning of Speak Parrot wooMb, 
revealed a new kind of scholink 
and. incidentally, done justice toi- 
noein which most earlier critics In, 
been content to avoid. 

1'iok-ssiir Edwards provides naa' 
to his selection, hut with a sfoja 
mi focused eye upon the lutmedl 
audience. He annotates "Hefoa - 
ami “Calliope", for example, betsr’ 
the difficult line from the “Gw, 
Chronicle" of 151(1, “they myghi 
Inglysh Kyffe”; and the sort of rat! 
er who consults the Critical Hediai 
on Skelton is unlikely to needfe^- 1 
that U. M. Forster was “one ofi 
most distinguished novelists oil 
twentieth century". The 
reading is careless, and I havefe 1 
more than n dozen misprints, nr* 
of punctuation which serioulji 
tort the meaning, and town 
transcription of the original ts 
including the archetypal cash, 
between the “P‘ and tne Y di 
print - “pust” instead of "p&fF.n 
so on. 

The volume is printed fit 
graphically from the original ip 
script, and although this m\ s 
down the cost it produces a aa- 
of print and a lack ol dutow 
between the types used foThofo; 
notes and text which makt toe • 
comfortable reading. 


Self-exploitation 



tions on 


iy abandoned, l tie sec- larship in digging out relevant mate- timentaiities of content 
The Ordeal of Richard rial, but it is a difficult task, and medievalism. In the twentiet 


Feverel, Harry Richmond and many of his shorter excerpts are re- tury, predictably enough, the ein- 
Beauchamp's Career inevitably deal fereuces rather than criticism. phasis has fallen on verse technique 

with the subject of education, surely Professor Edwards’s introduction and the personal response; nnd inis 


pr ess ed i,/ 1960 when Meredhh's ."ES* Jhteh" Meredith F£ 

elusion in the Cambridge University • f JSSi™ *2? * 5 r * 

English Syllabus was under discus- }£* “ 7?i S, ™ f pl £ i" 

knmtSCv than he^vas^ben^but P° tentia,, y destructive. The develop- William Faulkner: Us life and work 
K stK «£rcelv a iXlar author ment of theme in Meredith^ by David Minter 
even among academics? * ]ater ! I0 . v p !s led _, t0 a chievmga Johns Hopkins University Pres 


Maurice 

Muuriee Evans was until readti- 
fessor of English at the Vnm‘ 
Exeter. 


Faulkner’s secret life 


the context of sexual relations, as at in Faulkner's life, however, was 

potentially destructive. The develop- WDIIam Faulkner: his life and work revealed in his novels. For if his 

ment of this theme in Meredith's by David Minter life was a fiction in the restrictive 

later novels led to his achieving a Johns Hopkins University Press, sense that it resolved itself into 

remarkable series of statements £9.50 compulsive role- playing, then his 

about the crisis of personality in his ismu n anis i work was fiction in the older ami 


Dr Shaheen, like all admirers, *9.50 

hopes to make him more accessible, ISBN 0 8018 2347 1 

anS this book, concentrating on five ?“Su rt P2Si / i th L fl 5? 1 

of the novels, is apparently directed Th^miu ni u? r{' ° Ur A vas * amount ha 

to an undergraduate readership. If * ? n 5I c *!L 8 j U . c ' about William Fau 


finest --■ ■■ deeper sense of significant myth, u 

f -Our A vas , amount has been written reinvention and rediscovery of the 
“sue- about william Faulkner over the actual. Admittedly, ns Minter 


so, the omission of The Egoist, the SJ past few 50 much * indeed ’ tZ*' thC W0 - k T th ,- llfc r in 

novel which students usuaUy find ^ ut . 15 dMtroyed that It is becoming more and more cerlain , wa ?! s ,’ n s Indirection, for 


novel which students usually find F” “f, UUL . that 

most approachable, is a little eccen- in SS£ l Snhaw!? th^iwM^nkSLi diffl 
trie. Although no direct statement is L£ JESiilv 3! sa y- 


that it is becoming more and more cerlain , wa r l !! - ~i ,n s tpdjrcciion, lor 
difficult to think of new things to na I m P£» . lts lov « ° r dsploceineni 
say, fresh approaches to adopt. Wil- ? nd disguise; and the earjy poetry 


trie. Although no direct statement is 'TJL mosi empneat sayi fresh approaches to adopt. Wtf- « nu ““guise; ana ne eany poetry 
made, it seems to have been omitted S Q n ^ Ve h’ and ^ istext ' Ham Faulkner: his life and work * as , rn 1 ' a , a . nd restrictive as 

because Us theme is characterized by “f^compleuty and obscunty repre- does nGt represent a new approach, Faulkner s behaviour was, suggcsi- 
“dry fe'ason", a view to which Mere- KILE n K. an ?S r f aders o£ but '* d °es at least offer a synthesis ,n S hat he be S°" ■*!«»» b V nwmB 

dilh himself gave some support when ' '■ i ! “i ^° u i 0811 two familiar ones. Drawing on wr,d “6 as 0 defensive mnnocuvre, 

he said that "it comes mainly from cj ucida |® suc “ density by a close Joseph Blotner’s monumental biog- a,K J lbcr wn 7 °f conceal ng himself 

the head and has nothing to kindle “??«■ M >" Bar ; raphy, and on various essays and controlling the world. But nil 

imagination". However, this is surely ■ ard u * °“* stan dlng essay of memoirs, Minter tries to establish b 8 , best fiction, while sometimes 


lionship between the art 
life scents highly arguable kb- 
st initial. Minter claims intljy 
“tried to wonder in a dsp. 
and responsible wny", 
his rend in gs arc offered^ 
cnsuully, without much f 
tion or urgument, and s«® ;■ 
result imnecessnrily sp***’ 
When discussing Ar J M 2 |, 
for example, Minter dedjg“ : 
were self-evident, that Awt • 
ilren is “cripplingly cynical ■ • 
a destructive effect on all V , • 
dren. One cnniiot escape 
cion Hint this is because W > 
to relate the novel to “ , 
aspect or Faulkner's expm®\. 
seeing it ns another story » / 
qimte parents. . 

Still, jn tlic end the Jg 
the hook outweigh i» s 
One emerges from rfi0 { w LfV 


of the Egoist, for all its serious Vf ,jr ■ wr ananeen, in Faulkner was not an autobioa- willingness ro comront tnings in all 

satirical purpose, can certainly de- S tf e S Q&S ^ raphical novelist in any obvious tbeir particularity and capacity for 

fend it against any charge of dryness. ^ efu sensc: but > as one of his characters chan 8 e * 

In his introduction. Dr Shaheen i„ Expectations, puts it in his second novel Mos- Minter is excellent when it comes 

£ SHtSSS? SSL stenLa of thfiSoTutlon.^Jlt SSSSt ? describing what he terms Faulk- 


edy os outlined in his famous essay Pj°? de a Faulkner 

on the subject. The discussion of f t0 Meredith, and account 

egoism as a centra] issue Is also re- IH ni*' attempt iat a character-based vvary, n 
jected, as is the tracing of the BU- n . Dr Shaheen is often too who sou 

ditngsroman theme of .education, . m,lc ^ w ! tb control i 

which Dr Shaheen sees as - "in these M ei ^ d *| b . s ideas, and too -little with This he 
novels a facade". Instead he elects to !,? icchruque. He is inosL interesting adopting 
return to n traditional discussion of later manners, 

fiction through characterization, tuk- !!!?,' about Lhe cession. 

Jng Merediths comments on the re- K ra i/L°i£^ tW0 ^ n it 

lafive unimportance of plot in a let- !?mn h n C l e k-^ 0red f l i h fr^ent 
ter to George Baipton as a starting- * iS»n?? n ?i lc b *L tv * een ,ds sion. 

point; "I do not make a plot. If my. ne ^ d for sclE * What 

characters os I have them at. heart ' ?™“?^.l p ?u“ifH?.fP° mane0U8 ^ 
before I begin on them, were boxed spons ® t0 the dniural.. .. 

into a plot, they would soon lose the 

lines of their features". . ^ „ [ 

In the five sections which follow. L€OIiee Ormond Jt-ms of 

Dr Shaheen attempts to pursue this — material*; 

course, concentrating on the " revela- Ledrtee Ormond is -lecturer in English Ish librar 
tory occasions". At times he lapses at Kifig’s College London: . ■*, J estimaict 


me horntnoB ■ ■««.“» ul micrreiaiea too, on particular points' Faul 

hu p oT™„„pHou M o e r r »“ in a ,r- SS™: 

egoism as a centra] issue Is also re- ^ profoundly divided person LbLe^ P ThJ f hnn5 VHZ 


uga or me . me. He is good, 
n particular points: Faulkner's 
ointment, for Instance, with 
erce, proud mother and his 
:tual father and his consc- 
sympathy for the emotionally 


One emerges from 

fresh understanding ol p . . . 

both us man and wrl j er ’ vlS E : 

StSPftfVjr 1 
SBk & b n|V. 

writings more than »[“ 

Sometimes it was hard to 
was which, which ^ $ 
himself or the one *^1 


And yet you knew 

the two of them were tW ^ 

were one and ‘olj 

demonstrates th® 

remark in drtatl. « c , ^ 

that while, 

ner led a muddled 

of us he managed to ^ 

into art and art , 

revelation of the truth- . 

Richard- 


The Petite Bourgeoisie: comparative 

analysis of the uneasy stratum 

edited by Frank Bcchhofer and 

Brian Elliott 

Macmillan, £20.00 

ISBN 0 333 23737 4 

Small shopkeepers, small farmers 
and proprietors of French family 
bakeries are among the subjects of 
this remarkably well-integrated set 
of essays. The book is topical and 
relevant at a lime when starting up 
small businesses has become fash- 
ionable on the right, and small- 
scale subsistence activity has a fol- 
lowing on the ecological left. 

The editors are already well 
known for their research on small 
, shopkeepers and landlords respec- 
tively, which they have conducted 
in Edinburgh over the last decade. 
It is logical that they should com- 
bine their scholarly forces and 
draw in others to provide a 
broader perspective and to bring 
other theoretical arguments to bear 
on "the uneasy stratum". 

The Essex University team, 
which has contributed so success- 
fully to our understanding of the 
farm-workers and larger capitalist 
farmers of East Anglm provide a 
characteristically well-grounded piece 
on “Farming for Survival" which, 
for over 40 per cent of their sam- 
ple, involves working for more 
than 60 hours a week. 

This work is for a comparatively 
small return: farmers with large 
acreages make much more money 
with the same crop. One study 
showed that the largest 25 per cent 
or farmers made, for example, £82 
an acre more from potatoes than the 
small farmers. 

Perhaps the most fascinating 
chapter, which deserves a wider 
I«s specialized readership, is 
R-,. by f?, an i e Bert aux and Isabelle 
Bertaux-'yraine on artisanal 
bakeries in France. Since I suspect 
mat many of my readers will be 
buying their baguettes before very 
long they might be interested and 
chastened to learn something of 
[he burdens imposed by the expec- 
laf “ n , that hot croissants should be 
available virtually everywhere 
ihroughout France by 8 am every 
ft 8 “wny 0 s 97 per cent of 
toe 50,000 or so bakeries in 
e "!Ploy no more than five 
People; 13,000 of these have no 
' ®J?P ,0 y ees i and 28,000 employ only 
one or two persons, 

anrf S?** 10 ? have collected about 
. wnfe-htttones of bakers and bak- 

amnimf VeS, f and the accoun t of the 
amount of work still necessary 

'* staggering. They have to 

' a w J£ rly kj lhe mor ning six days 

LS s P? nd Su " d ‘y «- 

custfw?! fro j n k doublage as 
, 2SS» demand twice the 
•■-thST t( i c °. ver lho time when 
3. k closcd ; A nap after lunch 
, 3 l . be J P° s . iuble but normal 

• - is d0 y « still an average of 

W honn. Th clr wives have to keep 
me shop op Cn from 7 or 8 am‘ in 
.... ^morning until 8 pm with "no 
■'li-Zand ' n ° socia l rights whatsoever 
■’ ‘'Wivei^i.' property rights either", 
wife an] 50 do toe work of house- 
aoodwfu d F^toer. Very often the 
■ dependent the busln eas is largely 
'Se^riS 1 -2? tbe Perwnality of 

• durinB thw ^tongftre works 
■' band^ Jj 1 ® day, whereas the hus- 

Semn?n k i, at To become 

nee^te 6 ^.,** baker y worker 
l ; wife. IW0 tb ings; money and a 


unless the supermarket bread lakes 
over completely. 

So this uneasy stratum resents 
the big capitalist organizations and 
tears the danger of ‘‘falling" into 
the working class. They are self- 
exploited and thus perpetuate their 
stratum by handing on land, 
property, goodwill or skills either 
to their children or, like the 
r french bakers, to apprentices. The 
petite bourgeoisie represents a form 
of freedom which those who have 
suffered other and more intolerable 
subordination seek out. Those, too, 
who are downwardly mobile or 
who suffer unexpected redundancy 
may join the ranks of small 
businessmen as a more socially 
attractive alternative to. the degra- 
dation of wage labour. For these 
and other reasons the petite 
bourgeoisie is unlikely to disappear, 
however inadequate the financial 
rewards. As Bechhofer and Elliott 
conclude, “in all circumstances it is 
a dependent stratum; dependent 
first and foremost on the dominant 
economic groups and institutions. It 
is their decisions, their interests, 
that do most to affect the size and 
circumstances of this stratum". This 
is made most plain in Suzanne 
Berger's analysis of the “traditional 
sector" in Italy, which seems 
entirely at the mercy of political 
manipulation. 

Chris Gerry and Chris Birkbeck, 
in their essay on “The Petty 
Commodity Producer in Third 
World Cities” refer to the well- 
established distinction between 
defining the petite bourgeoisie by 
occupation and defining it by own- 
ership of capital and control over 
the production process. By this lat- 
ter definition, since the petite 
bourgeoisie does not employ the 
|abour power of others, it is qual- 
itatively different from simply being 
capitalism on a smaller scale. The 
authors draw on their field 
research in Dakar and Columbia to 
illustrate the distinctiveness of petty 
commodity production. 

The other essays in the book are 
by Franz Urban Puppi, who writes 
more theoretically about ideologies 
of the middle strata in German 
society, and J.F. Conway who pro- 
vides _ a historical discussion of 
populist politics based on the small 
farmers of the Canadian mid-west. 
Bronislaw Miztal contributes on the 
unusual topic of the petite 
bourgeoisie m Polish society: not 
surprisingly small shopkeepers and 
the like are “a vestigial social 
group" occupying the geographical 
and social backstreets of the 
society. 

The editors raise a most interest- 
ing issue in their succinct conclud- 
imj essay. They see the right wing 
of the Torv oartv. heloed to some 


Learning from the Pathans 


Process and Form In Social Life: 
selected essays or Fredrik Barth, 
volume one 

Features of Person and Society In 
Swat: selected essays of Fredrik 
Barlh, volume two 
jtouHedge & Kegan Paul, £13.95 and 

ISBN 0 7100 0720 5 and 062 0 9 

Fredrik Bnrth is a Norwegian, 
trained at Chicago, the London 
School of Economics, and Cam- 
bridge. Having built up a strong de- 
partment of anthropology at the Uni- 


versity of Bergen, ne is now director 
of the Ethnographic Museum and 

E rofessor of anthropology in the 
Iniversily of Oslo. 

He has done fieldwork in more 
cultures than most anthropologists of 
similar stature, though the brevity of 
each field study lias allowed some 
critics to take his writings less 
seriously than those resulting from 
several years' immersion in a single 
culture. His major publications in- 
clude a seminal monograph oil poli- 
tics among Swat Pathans (1959), a 
much-read pioneering study of Per- 
sian^ nomads (1961) and an intriguing 
edition of a deceased colleague's 
field-notes from Baluchistan (1966). 
An excursus to New Guinea led to 
an important study of ritual and in- 
itiation (1975), while the main results 
of more recent research in Oman, 
and his return to Swat, are yet to 
appear. In the meantime these two 
volumes make clear the consistency 
in his approach over twenty-five 
years. 

Social anthropology in the 1950s 
was dominated oy structural- 
functionalist models and assump- 
tions, which viewed social behaviour 
as patterns, or forms, determined by 
moral rules attached to roles, rela- 
tionships and membership of groups. 


Analysis concentrated on these 
normative _ rules, and societies were 
classified in terms of different sys- 
tems of rules. Barth was in the fore- 
front of those who, dissatisfied with 
the ability or this approach to deal 
with problems of social change and 
comparison, viewed behaviour rather 
as processes resulting from people's 
choices between alternatives. He fo- 
cused on “transaction", the process 
through which people "try to assure 
that the value gamed for them is 
greater or equal to the value lost". 

Although his work is firmly 
aligned with the “trmisactionalisi 
trend of the 1960s, Bnrth makes 
clear now that he prefers to be 
associated with the development of 
the study of social processes (of 
which “transaction" is only one type) 
and with the "generative models* by 
which he attempts to explain these 
social processes. Barth's approach, 
represented hy the papers collected 
in the first of these volumes, has had 
numerous critics. However, they 
often seem to huve misunderstood 
his methods ami intentions. 

In two new papers in the volume, 
Barth elaborates further on his cen- 
tral concepts. He castigates those 
who hove elevated “transaction" to 
the status of a theory, nnd dissoci- 
ates himself from any “ism". He has 
no more time for French structural- 
ism and neo-Marxism than he has for 
earlier fashions such as functionalism 
and liistoricism. Odder, given the 
importance in his work of such con- 
cepts as “generative" and "trans- 
formation", is the absence of any 
reference to linguistics, from which 
these terms presumably derive. 
However, with the theme of “per- 
son" (“the total repertoire of statuses 
held by an individual at any one 
time”) that he has now drawn out of 
his Pathan analyses and incorporated 
into the title of the second volume. 


Barth has associated himself with a 
current anthropological interest. 

Barth states that he has been influ- 
enced less by academic predecessors 
and colleagues titan by his fieldwork, 
and that hts experience of living with 
Pathans was most formative for his 
thinking. Political Leadership among 
Swat Pathans (Alhlone, 1959) was a 
landmark in the reaction to structu- 
ral-functionalism and in the reintro- 
duction of the individual and his 
ideas into the analysis of society. On 
the whole, Barth's ethnographic 
accounts are more lucid than his 
theoretical essays; none the less, 
given that a number of critics who 
nave misrepresented this Pathan 
monograph have been widely ap- 
plauded, he has found it necessary, 
in (he long new essay with which lie 
concludes the collected articles in 
Features of Person and Society, to 
reiterate some of the major points of 
his Pnllinn analysis and to spell out 
his approach. 

To some extent Barth himself 
must bear the blame for misreadings 
of his arguments. His analytical lan- 
guage is not always easy to follow, » 
difficulty which nrises from the con- 
ciseness and density through which 
lie seeks precision of meaning. It is 
further complicated by his not always 
consistent use of terms. 

Barth modestly doubts whether his 
essays “add up to a complete and 
unified theory of culture and/or soci- 
ety". Perhaps not; but those in- 
terested in one of the marc consis- 
tent and workable approaches cur- 
rently offered by social anthropology 
will find that these volumes repay 
careful reading. 

Richard Tapper 

Dr Tapper is lecturer in anthropology at 
the School of Oriental ana African 
Studies, University of London. 


Who wants to be a millionaire? 


Men of Property: the very wealthy 
In Britain since the Industrial 
revolution 

by W.D. Rubinstein 
Croom Helm, £12.50 
ISBN 0 85664 674 1 

Which of the following places pro- 
duced more nineteenth-century per- 
sonal (non-landed) fortunes than 
any other in Britain: (a) Birming- 
ham, (b) Liverpool, (c) Manchester, 
(d) Sheffield, (e) none of the 
above? If you know the answer 
was (e) because it was Burton-on- 


of the Tory party, helped to some 
degree by the media, using the 
petite bourgeoisie as a means of 
remoralising capitalism". They 
argue that one of those periodic 
“retrospects" is underway, 
in which the joys of a simpler, 
freer, more competitive economy 
are sung, in which the multi- 
nationals supposedly are tamed 
dr wished awayi m which • the 
invisible hand steers individual 
competition along paths of effi- 
ciency, prosperity and freedom. 
From the evidence of this book 
to be a small fanner in Suffolk or 
a baker in France is to be con- 
demned to a life of pretty much 
unrelieved drudgery. Maybe salf- 
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oppressed “workaholics" will help 
to make capitalism safe for the 
large corporations, but I doubt 
whether moral revitalization on 
small grocers’ values will be a very 
liberating experience for those con- 
cerned. 

R.E. Pahl 

R.E. Pahl is professor of sociology 
at the University of Kent at Canter- 
bury. 
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Trent you may have already read 
Dr Rubinstein's book. If not and 
you do read it you will learn many 
other facts about past wealth holders. 

Some of them confirm conven- 
tional views, for example that the 
distribution of wealth was exceed- 
ingly unequal in the 1850s or that 
the best way of trying to die rich 
was to have been bom the son of 
a rich father. Some of them are 
-hew, for example those describing 
the wealthy in different occupa- 
tions. Colliery owners were mainly 
Tories and, like brewers, Anglicans. 
Chemical manufacturers In contrast 
were commonly Liberal dissenters, 
while cotton magnates included a 
very high proportion of MPs, and 
shipowners were the most typical 
of the stylized nineteenth-century 
“pushing rough-hewn self-made 
men“. 

Rubinstein's book Is largely 
based on the values of estates left 
at death as valued for Probate. . It 
sets out to document (he occupa- 
tional, regional, political, religious 
and other changes in the charac- 
teristics of the wealthy since the 
industrial revolution, and is nol 
without touches of humanity and oi 
humour. Thus Sir Charles Tennant, 
the richest Scot of the nineteenth 
century, sired children bom 53 

J ean apart (said to be a record 
Dr monogamous countries) ; no 
English millionaire made his money 
from the slave trade; and the 1890 
Baring Brothers crash left the First > 


Baron Revefstoke with a mere 
' £37,000 - “the Baring equivalent 
1 of begging in the streets”. 

Men of Property is a work of 
history. Although it contains a 
table every five pages, on average, 
it does not use sophisticated statis- 
- tical techniques. Tne tables are no 
. more than convenient ways of 
summarizing the considerable quan- 
n tity of data that the author has 
. collected. It is also an ambitious 
book and the author is not shy 
about drawing conclusions relating 
■ to a number of broad trends he 
. claims to have identified. The sup- 
I porting evidence for them is, how- 
I ever, at times decidedly slender, as 
i might he gleaned from Rubinstein’s 
frequent use of the words “poss- 
ibly 1 ’, "probably", "perhaps” and 
, even “probably perhaps". This is 
’ not because or tne imperfect qual- 
' ity of the data. I accept the 
' author’s view that to deny the use 
. of other than . impeccable data 
sources would be to prevent the 
■ writing of ' virtually ■ any ' history. 
Rubinstein is, moreover, aware of 
most, if not all, his data deficien- 
cies (though discussion of them is 
too often relegated to footnotes). 
My reservations arise from Ids 
reluctance to do much to improve 
the data and to define some 
important terms. 

There Is -the author's decision 
not to attempt any adjustments for 
changes in the value of money 
over a period of almost 20Q years 
and to take as his sampling name 
estates fixed in nominal money 
lenns. This is a point of general 
concern, but it is particularly rele- 
vant to the period since the end of 
the Second World War. A mil- 
lionaire In the 1970s was so dif- 
ferent an animal from one of the 
1950s, let alone of the 1850s, that 
one wonders how comparisons be- 
tween their ■ number can mean 
much. Rubinstein states that “there 
have possibly beep more genuine 
self-made fortunes since 1945 than 
in any period in British history" 
(page 240). Since he does not 


define "self-made”, it is hard to 
know what to make of the state- 
ment. He surely cannot be refer- 
ring to absolute numbers which one 
would expect to be high simply 
because or the size of the popula- 
tion, the price level and the value 
of average wealth. 

A second matter js that Rubin- 
stein's data are, despite his prefer- 
red nomenclature, of wealtli-feavezr, 
not wealth-Ao/rfm. Had he taken 
some account of the ages at death 
of the wealthy in his sample, some 
of his conclusions might be dif- 
ferent - for example that “the 
Indian summer of British capital- 
ism" was the late 1930s, rather 
than the 1920s. 

A final issue is the reticence 
with which some success and fail- 
ure rates in the research are 
reported. He talks of 2 per cent 
failure rates with one sample and 
“a much higher percentage" with 
another; but how much more? This 
is not a trivial matter because 
there is good reason to suspect 
biases in samples drawn of the 
wealthy. It is particularly worrying 
in the light of the author's own 
description of the probable accu- 
racy of the probate statistics in the 
period since L945. He points out 
rightly that increasing prevalence of 
estate duty avoidnnee practices at 
the time made the dnla less com- 
plete, but nevertheless calls the 
statistics a “random sample” which 
they arc surely not. 

Although Rubinstein draws 
together a lot of interesting and 
iiutruclive information about men 
of property, many of his conclu- 
sions are Insufficiently supported tty 
the evidence. The book is very 
readable, however, and one hopes 
that It will stimulate further 
research. 


CoIId Harbury 

.Colin Harbury Is professor of eco- 
nomics at The City University, 
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Preconditions for decline 


English Culture and the Decline of 
the Industrial Spirit 1850-1980 
by Martin J. Wiener 
Cambridge University Press, £9.95 
ISBN 0 521 23418 2 

The Decline of British Economic 

Power since 1870 

by M.W. Kirby 

Allen & Unwin, £10.00 

ISDN 0 04 942169 7 


Each of these books tries to 
explain the decline of Britain as an 
industrial power since the war nnd 
both of them view it as part of h 
century-old historical process. To 
Dr Wiener it is almost entirely a 
cultural phenomenon, the 1970s 
being preceded by a century of 
psychological and intellectual de- 
industrialization. He argues his case 
elegantly with many a felicitous 
quotation but the essential points, 
which wc have heard countless 
times before, seem neither more nor 
less plausible as a result of all 
these examples. That there arc 
dements in the British way of life 
prejudicial to economic progress 
could scarcely be denied; whether 
they are worse than in other coun- 
tries is another matter. 

The bias of this country's educa- 
tional system against technology 
and industry, more particularly in 
the public schools and the older 
universities, is undeniable and seri- 
ous. It is probably true too, that 
because the industrial revolution 
whs so gradual, society was not 
transformed in the way it was 
elsewhere and traditional values 
and altitudes persisted to a greater 
ex ten L But what about the Japan- 
ese, who seem to be able to follow 


a dual way of life with the modem 
at work and the traditional at 
home without any apparent evil 
consequences for their efficiency? 
Undoubtedly, as Dr Wiener points 
out, some historians of a genteel 
background such as Toynbee and 
Trevelyan decried the industrial 
revolution — a few poets and 
philosophers too - but what differ- 
ence could that conceivably have 
made to anything? Of course there 


wns a stark contrast between north 
and south culturally as well as 
environmentally, but Glaswegians, 
Mancunians, Geordics were linrdly 
deterred from taking their own 
courses by the disapproval of the 
gentry of Sussex for whom they 
reserved considerable contempt. In 
any case, with the industrialization 
of' the Home Counties that distinc- 
tion became far less obvious. 

Dr Wiener's book says a great 
deal that is interesting about the 
British and their peculiarities, but 
it fails to establish a clear link 
between these social altitudes and 
economic success. It fnlls short in 
two important respects. It does not 
get to grips with the period after 
1945, by which time many of these 
attitudes had markedly changed 
and the problem had become one 
of slow growth relative to other 
countries rather than one of the 
absolute level of growth, which was 
high by all previous standards. It 
also lacks conviction in an inter- 
national context, ignoring the fact 
that France, a land with social 
snobbery and a legacy of respect 
for traditional values to a greater 
degree than Britain, still managed 
a remarkable transformation of the 
economy after 1945. 

Dr Kirby is on the whole more 
down to earth, and he offers us 
five challenging and well-informed 
essays on the British economy 
since 1870. Eschewing straightfor- 
ward economic history, he provides 
a highly intelligent commentary on 
the various explanations of the 
fluctuations in the growth of the 
economy over that time. Despite, 
however, excellent passages on par- 
ticular tonics, there is, as with 
Wiener's nook, a large question 
mark hanging over his basic pre- 
mise. Can one reasonably maintain 
that there was a continuous thread 
of circumstances running through 
the centuTy after 1870 and bringing 
about economic decline? Just 
because the economy had a bad 
time between 1900 and 1914 and 
because it was working constantly 
below capacity between the wars, 
even though a Comnrehensive 


restructuring of industry came 
about, it does not follow that the 
same underlying factors account for 
more recent problems. One thing 
Dr Kirby does not make clear is 
that in 1914 British industry' ns u 
whole was still markedly more effi- 
cient than German and whore 
Germany had a lend — in chemicals, 
for instance— it was a tiny part of 
the whole. The German leap 
ahead, and the French for that 
matter, did not come until the 
1960s. 

Dr Kirby has little time for the 
Bacon nnd Eltis view (hat our 
recent problems should be attri- 
buted in large part to the rise in 
public and non-productive employ- 
ment during the first half of the 
1960s. This, he says, is unhistorical 
because it does not accord with his 
thesis that the origins of our 
decline lie a hundred years distant. 
That may be so, but the thesis 
remains no more than a hunch for 
we never learn precisely .what the 
roots of decay were. The social 
attitudes described by Dr Wiener 
he puts aside in one page, claiming 
that their direct impact on entrep- 
reneurship is open to question. It 
may be argued that the call of the 
Gentleman r s way of life diverted 
the attentions of British industrial- 
ists - some of them anyway - but 
equally that should have given 
more room for the bright new 
generation of Players coming up, as 
Professor Coleman once put it. Dr j 
Kirby’s concern that the concentre- 1 
tion of British industry means that 
40 per cent of our exports are sold 
by only 30 firms, some of them 
multinational, seems far more to 
the point. 

Students and general renders 
alike will learn a great deal from | 
this book but, for all, its merits, to | 
my mind it falls to prove that our 
current problems are rightly to be 
viewed in a long-term perspective. 

S. B. Saul 

Professor Saul is vice-chancellor of 
the University of York. 
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History as battleground 

of h French R,v„l„ll™ _ 

m it-. «« K&tdWtsi 


Origins of the French Revolution 
by William Doyle 

Oxford University Press, £12.50 nnd 
£4.95 

ISBN 0 19 873020 9 uiid 87321 7 _ 

William Doyle’s intention "In state 
dearly and concisely how recent re- 
search has altered our view of wh.it 
caused the greatest of all revolutions, 
and to incorporate our new know- 
ledge into a coherent and credible 
explanation", does not suggest any 
dramatic reinterpretation to revive 
jaded historical palates. Yet his is an 
important hook. 

Fiist. Iiis readable ami perceptive 
analysis Inis provided us with a most 
useful addition to the historiography 
of this complex event. Secondly, it 
underlines the impossibility of pro- 
ducing an objective, agreed version of 
the past. In a long opening chapter 
Dr Doyle reviews historians' con- 
tributions to this subject since 1939, 
and reminds us of the extent to 
which the past is a battleground for 

f iresent debate as much as a quarry 
rom which to unearth opinion and 
attitudes. 

Dr Doyle demonstrates how great 
has been the influence of the doyen 
of modern French Revolutionary stu- 
dies, the Marxist, Georges Lefebvre. 
His socioeconomic interpretation of 
the Revolution became the ortho- 
dox v, which was challenged even- 
tually - and dramatically - hy Alfred 
Cobban, who saw the Revolution ns 
an attack on developing capitalism. 


the m»hilny and the bourLSp 
been much examined, espeX 
American historians, whose 


not an attempt to promote it. Yet 
brilliant and devastatingly destructive 
as was Cobban's The Social inter- 
pretation of the French Revolution it 
was essentially a polemic and his 
position reflected preconceptions 
that later historians called into ques- 
tion: for example, lie attributed little 
significance to the role of the En- 
lightenment in preparing the ground 
for the Revolution and, perhaps 
more significantly, he shared with 
Lefebvre the assumption that the 
nobility was no more than a selfish 
and privileged caste. 

Dr Doyle's analysis of the histor- 
iography of the French Revolution 
over the last forty years demons- 
trates how many new avenues have 


tended towards the conclnsian # 
the two pumps had Tar more In^; 
m**n than had previously 
peeled. Similarly, relations 
these groups have been sewfc' 
and internal fissures brought tofe : 
In other aieas, the wniinJ, 
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the eighteenth century and (Sw- 
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economic rapprochement. Fiuflu 
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the last ministers of the t 
regime, Calonne, Neckei, { 
Lonidnie de Brienne, have 
over the last twenty years, i . 

When it comes to his own isi . 
of events. Dr Doyle mixes d*. 
presenting a chronological a. 
for the years 1787-89 with Ap 
on particular topics (the noMnj;L 
system of government, i; 
bourgeoisie), a useful lab:' 
which allows him to ranpri,- 
over the preceding centujy. b.' - 
emphasizes the financial ciiat. 
the government’s loss of cwht 
interprets the coming of ihtSri 
tion in political rather than scat 
nomic terms. His insistence upa; 
negative, the implosion oik! 
order rather than the crestiMi 
brave new revolutionary 
carries conviction. 

Wc are indebted to Dr Df : 
only for bringing us closer i. 
understanding of these eve®’ 
for reminding us all of the jinJ^ 
and difficulties inherent in*-” 
history. 

J. H. S* 

— * 

J. II. Slwiinm is professor ^ 
at the University of Lancet- ■ 



Locating the party membership 


The German Social Democratic Party, ‘ l ' e ‘ ni , Udlt! s, ™hi from giving 

1875-1933 * 1 their elcuunil support. Similarly, the 


1875-1933 
by W. L. Guttsman 
Allen & Unwin, £18.50 
ISBN 004 943024 6 


author Is content In let the itnsi-DHK 
electoral statistics speak lot ilicni- 
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A water-colour 


« -not said about the considernflnne re,,eCTefl ,llc , SFD 5 emergence into a 
which determined these votSe oat H r ^P° nslb,c and respectable posi- 

^rn* 1 The only item of evidence we^aVe Sul!. ern,an ,,5 ,cI f | y* ‘ fbmhc W 

design for a landscape window by Louis C. Tiffany/ one pf ihe 22cffnri«°i relat,n 8 to the 1903 require/'^ VBUd * fur,her analysis is 

ms chosen by Robert Koch to accompany the essays of Sankiiel thp ■ ^■ , * e c P 1 ?. tocasl some doiibt on From the rhtmtnr >• , 

jnerica. Tiffanv Glass, and Art Nouveau. First nuhtiahi>H u M it »,in Onist . contention (which is shin . *hass member- 




unrelated to the : 
rest of the book 


Ernst Wi 


and bureaucracy", — 

ily on the work of Ernst 
y, we learn that at history at the uni 
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Science and Immortality: (be cloges of 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, 1699- 
1791 

by Charles B. Paul 

University of California Press, £11,75 

ISBN 0 520 03986 6 

The Organization of Science and 
Technology in France, 1808-1914 
edited by Robert Fox and George 
WelSz 

Cambridge University Press, £15.00 
ISBN 0 521 23234 1 


in most British universities the study of 
“French" means the study of French 
literature through the medium of the 
French language. The literary 
approach can be quite wide-ranging, 
embracing the history of ideas and soc- 
iety, or it may be more restricted. 
French universities provide courses (of 
varying quality) in ‘French civilization" 
for foreign students and it would be 
nice to think that all graduates in 
French here had a good idea of what 
the country of their special study had 
contributed to the modern world. 
More recently several institutions of 
higher education have taken a more 
utilitarian view of French, concentrat- 
ing on language and relating it to the 
social sciences. But in relation to the 
natural sciences there is usually 
silence. 

There are two main reasons why 
French science is neglected by 
departments of French. First, it Is not 
appreciated how important was the 
contribution of the French (as opposed 
to, say, the Spanish) to the study of the 
natural world over the past 350 years 
and particularly in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. Sec- 
ond, the whole area of science is’ 
dismissed as something “technical”. It 
is compartmemalized, associated with 
modern laboratories, and ignored. 

of science - however, 
are technical and indeed the two books 
under review represent two contrasting 
aspects of science which do not lie out- 
sidc th e competence or even the poten- 

hisLSW lil f rary s P ec *al*st or 
S’ the ' v ,f s of ‘he practitioners 
and the organization of sci- 
ence and learning. Scientists too should 
•wve some interest in the science of the 


La Science Fran^aise 



The Paris Academy of Sciences, founded in 1666 


past, especially when the language bnr- 

2SL2 ren }° ved - France established 
sereral major precedents which have 
come to have wide-ranging influence 


Basic Corrosion and Oxidation 
hy John M. West 

■’ : ^ H orwood: Wiley, £19.50 and 
: jSBN Q 8S312 196 6 and 282 2 

mcdeS° n0 ? ic . c r P f corrosion to 
- which in. Rheological societies, 
1 'extenlivi lne ? lab 'y based on the 
1 ■ ' lis& Th^u^ matals > is well estab- 
inanmFnT 6 ^ 0 ** ^ e P° rt to the De- 
and Indust ry esti- 
; als cost h n . 197{ J corrosion of met- 

S.5 rifr ?. nta,n some £1350 million 

'• aboum/J? 11 ‘S? the GN P). of which 
• the anrU" m, fiht be saved by 

' - of co£Eci Cat,0n of e ^ s ting methods 
WeSXp P« venri °n and control; 

• ‘he 0 ?der dui8 f fi i , i r ^ rt for 1980 are of 
, ! £1 non ® r ,,.. of *4.000 million and 

To this must be 
of tefitS corrosion in terms 
waste nf in ^ ea tb ’ ae sthetics and 

• ' «soarS^5” u e rt!Sfi and u matcrifl,s 

• Widely j therfbre becoming 

dilate oodergracf 

• should attain 1 !??* Bnd en S ineers 
; Standing ofiJlUf?* 1 a basic under - 
. able methnft B C °ftT°V on 811(1 of avad ' 
/'Control. ds ^° r lts prevention and 

V howe w^ 8i °r r ^ c * en P e and engineering, 

i dis ciplinarv^ Tn UnteSS5 ^ tia Iy inter_ 

• from diK in «° Pf. ovide students 
. iumu -J!?? ! n e . s as diverse as metal. 


on the whole of modern science. 

Tb study science through the biogra- 
phy of scientists is to provide a wel- 
come human perspective, and the sys- 
( ,crn of eioges may be seen as public 
relations exercises. Is the scientist 
always dedicated and objective, 
renouncing pleasure and profit to dedi- 
cate himself wholeheartedly to the 
study of nature and the mental and 
material improvement of humanity? If 
this was quite a common view of scien- 
tists until Wilson's Double Helix of 
1968, Charles Paul argues that this is 
largely due to the influence of the 
eighteenth-century dloges, particularly 
those of Fonteneilc (1657-1757), who 
seems to have taken seriously his title 
of secretaire perpetual. As Susan’ne 
Delorme and Leonard Marsak showed 
some 20 years ago, this influence 
requires an analysis of style as well as 
content, thus emphasizing that the 


Counting the cost of corrosion 


Interactions between stress and 
corrosion to the distribution of 
potential over a cathodically pro- 
tected oil rig) the ideal undergradu- 
ate textbook on corrosion and oxida- 
tion requires major inputs from 
chemical thermodynamics, elec- 
trochemistry and physical metallurgy, 
and elements of fracture mechanics, 
mass transfer, mathematics and mic- 
robiology. This is the task that Dr 
West has set himself. 


"« basis for inii.r engineering with 
: *nd approa?hfnT an .? mg l t e sub J ect 

' technical problems . chal,en g * n 8 
;;Sents (raneinD f? tha ‘ 11 StUI pre- 
r. l ngln 8 fr om the effects of 


Chapter one provides a very brief 
introductiqrt to the Subjact and out- 
lines the “self-feach plan" which is 
central to the design of the book. 
Chapters two to four provide the 
basic thermodynamics, chemistry and 
electrochemistry required for an 
understanding of corrosion science. 
However, although there are few 
students who would not find the 
rigorous presentation of this material 
in three successive chapters useful, it 
does take up a quarter of the 200 
p3ges of text. Fu therm ore, (he cor- 
responding chapter on the basic 
physical matallurgy and material sci- 
ence does not appear but would be 
necessary for most of (he chemistry 
and many of the engineering stu- 
dents who will use the book. 

Chapters five and six deni with the 
thermodynamics and kinetics of 
corrosion in aqueous environments, 
chapter seven with measurement of 
corrosion rates and analysis of corro- 
sion products, and chapters eight and 
nine with localized attack and sur- 
face films. It is in these chapters that 
the author displays his somewhat 
idiosyncratic approach. For example, 


I in most treatments of the subject, 
f potential-pH (Pourbaix) diagrams 

■ are seen as a natural extension of the 

■ thermodynamics of corrosion and the 

■ concept of a mixed corrosion poten- 
tial as being most readily illustrated 
by means of Evans diagrams. Dr 
West, however, prefers to deal with 
the corrosion potential, which is 
essentially a kinetic concept, in the 
chapter on the thermodynamics of 
corrosion; and with E-pH diagrams, 
which are essentially based on 

■ equilibrium thermodynamics, in the 
chapter oh surface Elms. There con 
also be few other authors who would 
treat pitting corrosion before dealing 
with passive films. 

Chapter ten deals primarily with 
microbial corrosion, dealloying phe- 
nomena and corrosion in flowing en- 
vironments, chapter 11 with preven- 
tion and control of aqueous corro- 
sion, and chapter 12 with stress 
corrosion and corrosion fatigue. This 
latter chapter includes a useful intro- 
duction to fracture mechanics but 
again the subsequent treatment is 
rather unusual. Specifically, an 
attempt is made to present stress 
corrosion and corrosion fatigue only 
in terms of stress intensity factors 
nnd energy considerations. The stu- 
dent with no background ; i corro- 
sion science or engineering, and fol- 
lowing the “self-teach plan’, would 
gain no real insight into the great 
practical importance or the .basic 
phenomenology, of these processes. , 
Furthermore, the author does not , 
here distinguish dearly between , 
those concepts, equations, and so 



study is as much for the literary scholar 
as for the historian of science. 
Although science is oficn described in 
the eighteenth century as a branch of 
literature, it had already begun by its 
vocabulary and use of mathematics to 
create something of a barrier. The sec- 
retary of the Academy helped explain 
wience lo the general public. Yet the 
cloges were concerned with moral mai- 
lers as much as with nature. 

Charles Paul organizes his analysis of 
some 200 separate Cloges sensibly in 
terms of the issues and controversies of 
the eighteenth century: Cartesianism, 
taxonomy, utility, and so on. He con- 
firms in chapter five what others had 
suspected, that most Academicians 
were obliged to earn a living in a field 
quite unconnected with science. Was 
not Lavoisier a tax-collector? The book 
is buttressed by the apparatus of scho- 
larship and in many ways will find a 


place in bibliographies as an appendix 
to Roger Halm's book on the 
cightccnth-ccnlury Academy. In so far 
as ms concerned with the public image 
of the scientist, it deserves to be more 
widely known. 

The second bonk, consisting of pap- 
ers hy ten sociologists and historians of 
science is u rather more ambitious 
work. Thu title is slightly misleading, 
since the majority are interested 
primarily Ln the Iota nineteenth century, 
and the bunk lends In presuppose a 
knowledge, in the reader of what ihe 
editors cnll “the golden age" of French 
science at the beginning of the century. 
However, in their successive introduc- 
tions they have done much lo paper 
over ihe cracks and provide useful 
organizing themes; “the university" 
(that is, higher education), technical 
education, and "the advancement nnd 
diffusion or science". 

The honk has many merits and the 
delink'd information it contains will he 
of value not only lo historians of sci- 
ence hut io many modern European 
historians and social scientists. It pro- 
vides a further reminder of the richness 
of French archives ami it constitutes 
si ime tiring of a landmark in its insis- 
tence on the quantitative presentation 
of data. The evidence presented 
undermines earlier suggestions ilr.it 
there was a serious decline in French 
science in the nineteenth century. 

The main criticisms likely to he 
levelled against the hunk concern the 
omissions. Although attempting to he 
comprehensive, it is highly selective. 
Thus, representing the grades eioges, 
we have the Ecolc Normnle but not the 
Ecolc Poly technique. Instead nf a sur- 
vey nf medical education, we have n 
view of the politics of medical educa- 
tional reform from 1870. The book 
therefore has to be regarded as com- 
plementary to nthei studies, which will 
pc found listed in the various sections 
of the comprehensive bibliography. 
With these reservations the book 
deserves to be well received and will 
help to open out an area where (here is 
still plenty of basic research to be done. 
With its detailed documentation and 
many tables, it is obviously intended 
for specialists. 


Galaxies 


Galaxies 

by Timothy Ferris 
Thames & Hudson, £20,00 
ISBN 0 500 012 482 


Galaxies are the big daddies of astron- 
omy. In u subject which is perme- 
ated with huge masses, immense dis- 
tances and aeons of time, galaxies 
usually top the poll. Our own Milky 
Way has a mass 47 thousand million 
million times that of planet Earth 


usually top the poll. Our own Milky 
Way has a mass 47 thousand million 
million times that of planet Earth 
and contains about 6U0 thousand mil- 
lion stars. 

, We cannot easily quantify the 

C process of the Universe by 
ving our own stellar system. 
William Hcrschel summed up the 
problem by comparing the heavens 
to n luxuriant garden. Tt is not 
almost the same thing", he said, "to 
witness the germination, blooming, 
foliage, fecundity, fading, withering 
and conception of a plant, as it is to 
view at one lime u vast number of 
specimens selected from a range of 
plants and from every change 
through which the plant passes in the 
course of its existence?'' In galactic 
astronomy the observer does the hit- 
ter. He sees today a vast range of 
galactic types and from this he tries 
to piece together the origin and 
evolution of these giant stellar sys- 
tems. 

Ferris divides his study of galaxies 
into six chapters. He starts with the 
Milky Way. briefly mentioning our 
star. Sun, before we quickly pass on 
to the Orion Arm of the galaxy, the 
nearest arm to us. The prominent 
objects in the galaxy are catalogued, 
including stars, dust, nebulous gas 
clouds and star groups, botli open 
clusters and Ihe much older and 
more compact globular dusters. A 
brief review of stellar evolution men- 
tions the birth of stars and their 
more spectacular demise, with black 
holes, supernovac remnants and 
planetary nebulae to the fore. The 
next chapter investigates the Local 
Group, the family ol galaxies which 
has the Milky Way as one of its 


Maurice Crosland 

Maurice Crosland is professor of the /ifs- 
tary of science at the University of Kent 
at Canterbury. 


on, that are widely accepted and 
those which are speculative or con- 
troversial. 

Chapters 13 to 15 deal with high- 
temperature corrosion and oxidation 
and treat respectively the basic ther- 
modynamics and the various growth 
laws, conduction through films and 
control of oxidation. The final chap- 
ter presents three case-histories relat- 
ing to a ship's hull, a sulphuric acid 
cooler and a jet engine component. 

. Most ^inpteirs have short, but uSe- 
Ijd ana Well- selected bfoliographies. 
There is a list of some relevant stan- 
dards, some 70 numerical questions 
and answers, and an adequate index. 
The book is profusely illustrated 
with line drawings and there are 
many tables ol basic data. Une ot 
the weaknesses of the book, how- 
ever, is that it contains only six 
photographs. 

The book does represent, how-, 
ever, an. interest irig and , unusual 
attempt to meet what seems to be nn 
impossible specification. Although 
many will disagree with the balance 
of (he material presented, every uni- 
versity library should have a copy 
but few undergraduates should 
choose it as (heir only text on eorro- . 
sum und oxidation. ’ 


offspring. Here, Ferris looks at Ihe 
two Megellanic Clouds - ragged 
satellite galaxies lo our system, and 
at Andromeda - the nearest large 
spiral. 

Chapter three reviews the classi- 
fication of galaxies: elliptical ones 
that vary from spheres to cigar- 
shaped objects; spirals that differ in 
the relative size of their central nuc- 
lear concentration and the length 
and degree of winding of their arms; 
and strange spirals with stellar bars 
through the nucleus and star arms 
leading from the end of the bars. 
Interacting galaxies and galactic colli- 
sions are considered in the next 
chapter and the book ends with a 
review of clusters of galaxies, super- 
clusters, and the relationship of the 
galaxies to the origin and expansion 
of the Universe. 

The photographs of galaxies, 
nebulae and stars are magnificent. 
Full use is made of the large page 
size and many of the plates are in 
colour. I cannot remember seeing 
such excellent reproductions of 
favourites like the Trifid, Eta Carina 
and Lagoon Nubulae. Sarah Lan- 
dry's line drawings and illustrations 
showing galactic characteristics, 
groupings, interactions and evolu- 
tion, are first class. Her figures de- 


I ' ll U'.Ui. 


R. P. IVf. Procter 


li. P. M. Procter is senior lecturer in 
corrosion science at the Corrosion 
and Protection Centre. University of 
Manchester Institute of Science and 
i echnotogy. 


ormation of rattail and nng galaxies, 
the expansion of the universe and 
the spatial distribution of the mem- 
bers of the Local Group are most 
useful. The hook is worth buying for 
its photographic reproductions and 
illustrations alone. 

However, the text is awful. Ferris 
adopts the familiar jinking device of 
the intcr-steilar space ship und en- 
courages us to imagine ourselves on 
board such a ship. 

f A strong stomuch is required to 
■road this book. The text tells you 
j much more about the excesses of the 
American language than it does ab- 
out gnlnxies. 

David W. Hughes 
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Appointments 


Universities 
Stirling 

Senior lecturers: R. Uland (saciolugv); Dr 
W. C. McGrew (p&ychology); Dr I. M. Stewart 
(blofogv); Dr U. Thompson (German); K. C. 

Frail '(accounluncy): C. M. t. Rattray 
(computing science) 

East Anglia 

Tcmpircury lecturers: A las! air Curding nruJ 
Raimund Kern (English and American studies!. 
Senior visiting fellow: Professor Theodore 
Charles Lodcr (environmental sciences). Senior 
research associates: Alan Connelly and 

Chrisiine Dawson (biological sciences): John 
Richard Kennaway (computing Mudics and 
ucoiuniancy): Frefetoun Zanumi (mathematics 
and physics). Sub-lihrariun: Willinm John 
lint chins* 

Hull 

Reader: Dr A. Timnshend. Senior lecturers: 
Dr J. Dunning-Davies f applied mathematics); 
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Dr A H. Uloie (chcmisiryi; J. M. Walton 
(drama); Dr M. J. wild (geography); Di A. J. 
Lev (history); Dr J. 0. Nicholls (physics!; Dr 
N. K. O'Sullivan Ipolilics); Dr N. I. Jutland 


(pure mnihemalicsi. Finance officer: David A. 
Cross. 

London 

Royal Veterinary College 

Fellow: Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the 

Queen Muilivr. 

Tlte CUy University 

Honorary visiting fellows: 0. C. Naylor and 
Bernard AlcxaiiJer (business school). Honorary 
visiting research fellows: Mrs B. A. Farliejr 
(syslcm science); L. Noiton-Wfiync (instrument 
system centre of the department of systems 
science); Dr II. H. M&khlouf (actuarial science 
in the departmemt of mathematics). 

Manchester 

UMIST 

Senior lecturer: Dr Borry Jones (analytical 
science). Lecturers: A. P. Ambler (electrical 
engineering and electronics); Dr B. G. Dale 
(management sciences)-, Dr M. D. Edwards 
(computation); Dr C. A. Lawrence (textile 
technology); Krlshnamunhy Rjilogopd) 
(mechanical engineering); Dr VV. S. Tniscott 
(electrical engineering and electronics). 

Swansea 

Reader: Dr A. J. Davies (physics promotion). 
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St. Monance from the harbour, one of the pictures by Sir William Gillies on show at the Scottish Gallery of Modern 
Art until August 3. 



Manchester 

£50.000 from Gba-Qeigy (UK) for tbe sup- 
|«rt of the Geigy Unit for research In age- 
ing, under PraTemor J.C. BracklehiinL 

£45,000 from the Peter Kershaw Trust for 
biochemical investigations of die microan- 
giopathic complications of diabetes mellitus, 
under Professor D.S, Jacksoq and Dr M.R. 
Grant. 

£84,859 from the MRC for research Into 
serum sex-hormone blading globulin, under 
Dr G.L. Hammond. 


£23, 000. from the Nuffield Foundation for a 
study of a modular. In-service advanced qual- 
ification for teachers working with children 
with special needs, under Professor P.J. Mil- 
tier, 

£26,581 from the Joseph Rowntree Memorial 
Trust Tor research into the development of 
stalled motor sequences In Down's syndrome 
children, under Dr JJJ. Hogg. 

£105.773 from the SRC for the support of 
the North Western Universities consortium 
for marine technology, under Professor D.M. 
McDowell. 

£39,253 from tbe SRC for laboratory studies 
of worm sewer design under direction of Dr 
AJ. SauL 

£55,138 from the SRC for research into the 
violent interstellar medium, under Dr J. 
Mreburn. 


£24,350 from the SRC for research Into 
biometic syntheses of monoterpeniod indole 
alkaloids, under Dr R.T. Brown 

£15,000 from the SRC far research into the 
theory of reactive molecular collisions, under 
Dr J.N.L. Connor. 

£23.610 from the SRC for research Into the 
mathematical theory of wave forces on ships, 
under Professor F.j. Urscll. 

£22,302 from the SRC for photoelectron 
spectroscopy of auio-lonizing states using 
multi-channel detection, under Dr J. Comtr 
and Dr D.G. WUden. 

£18,782 from the SSRC for research Into the 
development of the third world under Profes- 
sor P.M. Woraley. 


Tl IK TIMKS UK IIIKK EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1 

Nolicclxianl is compile^ 
Patricia Sanllaj 1 
and Mila Gels, j 

I lie following muM.ntnv will be dosed mil 
:■>. the British Library Reading rZ ; 
t uinnumwealth Institute, the cTaftirLS! 
tin- Museum of t hildtnnid. Bethnal Ciw 7 

^ ;V :tl Army Museum, the NalUmalQdT, 

the N-ifiun.il Pot trait tjj)|cry. OnerleTSi 
House the Uoy.ll Academy, Vktom rH 
.V 1 -" \ , “L CU " , 1 - Wv-ilii.Rt.xi MusctmTtoJl 
House. Whilcchupvl Art Gallery. AB^i 

tmiss-iinis ,ui. I galleries will be lipcn foiinjzi 
Ljises then ttfeienee deuarlmenis « 3 > J 
el use. I I Ins apjtlies ii. ihc tieologial Mwj 1 
the Natural lltsioiy Museum, the Steii 
Musi-11111 and Hu- /.u.ilnvteal Museum at Tn-. ! 
iittonp oilier-,. I he llrilish tieffrye kfeo! 
huve u>> I yet ileciiletl their poiiiiun. i 


■I’lLveiiunti and Health Care tho^y 
* lull Iti . ii 'il an<l Adolescence" The EUSpr 
congress is in In- held in Amsterdam fcs 
August 17-20 ill lire.- International Gnp 
Centre RA). Eurnpaplcin. Amuetdm f, 
Nuthcr lands. I-urtlicr details from ihtMcnj; 
Congress lliireiili, Dudczljds Achttitmi 7 
HI] 2 UK Anisterdam, The Ncihcdu I 

* * * * 

The New University of Ulster's Initial 
Continuing Edmatmn is running iaC»’ 
Slmly Programme which will be offend ut t 
Londonderry mid Coleraine from Aopah 
21. It will be open tu people over ibetjid: 
who are interested in archsedon, a , 
Language and Culture, Film, Ttwun i ' 
Cummuniculiun. energy studiu, ri: 
processors, mathematics, phikuc^H a) 
psychology and mind uml brain. Nomlrri' 
-Jay will consist of n teaching progiscai,li 
itudy and optional evening facSiiia f; 
E15.nl! or £7.5*1 for OAPs. Further inform 
from Professor Alan Kogcn, Crufear i 
continuing cduculion, New Oniveniiyodb 
Coleraine Co Londonderry, N. Irehid 


A number of single courses cccaosid 
mathematics designed for acJuiu who »ai 
study at home for about ten Kohl 
uvuifablc again this year from it ty 
University. Courses include: an imrodxtiii 
calculus, computing and computers, 
malhemutical thinking, rundanna) if 
siulistical inference and maths iont) 
curriculum. Appticulioiu should be mil: 
ASCO, Open Llnivcrsily, 1*0 BoxB-Ei: 
Keynes, until October 1. 




Open University programmes July 11 to July 17 


Saturday July 11 

BHCl 

7.1B Man eommunlcUlan and lodtlt. Derttrlne. 
(DEU3: pmg m- 

7 AO* Mia'S nfiiUxij auui. Christian Community 
tn County Clue. (AD20&; prog 8). 

8.65 Matctkh prwesdn*. Anyone un Mike a 
' Casting Dui ' . . . (7352; prog II). 

BBC 2 

7A0 Ouuempaiofy bntes tn education. Adult lit- 
eracy: The Cape Verde Experience 1. (£200; 

8.08 Wneifol Mmpuiadon. Functkuiel Apowt- 
Imidon Case Study - (q (1 + x). (M33U prog 

«0* tMmdidaii eaane. Sacred Place*. 

MB Ixiriciifirn* dralgn and deretqpnieni. "lie 
Prime of Mba Jean Brndie". (EWJ; prog 10). 

■JO Ekaunla of musk. Harmonic Anoints I. 

^ Ul; proa S). 

teras o( Inequality. Iocquatltlcs la McdL 


11. 2B Drama. "Three Sisrera". (A307; prog II). 
12.1B Biology: form and f unci Ion. Cardksvasenler 
Control. (S202; prog 19). 

12.40 Oigank chemiuiy. On the Scent. (S246: prog 

12.C6 Undemanding space and lime. An lealsud 
Fact. (SJ54; prw 10). 

19JD Oeotan. The Record In iho Rocks. (S23-: 


due. (DM2 : prog id), Miwrin’s plrilowpliy. ' 

1MB Tie Earls Roman Empire and the rise ot Objects of Sight. (A40Z; 

uutatimMy. Trade and Industry- (A29I; prog ' 7.18* Ana fmindalua course. 


IMS Cnnpjex aoahsb. Tbe Muternei Principle 
ud nuriH's Theorem be Simply Commed 
Rc^ooi. (M332s prog 6). 

11M Ftmdamcinali of luuukal inference. Dave- 
stall [nflnenca. (M34I; pyog 5). 


BRIGHTON 

POLYTECHNIC 

Postgraduate 
Diploma in 
Printmaking 

(Part-time) ; 

We hove places available on (Ns 
now, naiioneNy recognised, part- 
time course which starts In Octobar 
and leads, to the CNAA 
Postgraduate Diploma. 

We have excellent facilities and 
resources (or the development of 
Fine Art Prfnimalc Ing'in all media. 

Delate and application forms from: 

Ths Admission i Officer, 
Brighton Polytechnic 
Grand Parade, Brighton, 

East Sussex BN22JY. 

Tel: (0273) B04141 Ext. 204. 


prog 10). 

13.58 Science and belief: from Cope miens la Dar- 
win. Tie Flood. (AMST2S3; prog 7). 

14-20" Crustal and mantle oroceuM: case atutSm Id 
eanh science. The Dalretfian of BontbMre. 

RWHO 1 ^‘ 

885 History of architecture and design 1B90-1939. 
Basil Ware! on Connell. Wanf and Lucas. 
(A3Q5; prog 18). 

B.1B* Pefttmillly and learraog. laur-Pcnonai 
Perception. (E201s proa Iff). 

MB' Soria] work, canmiuilty Woik and society. 
Liverpool: City of Change. (DE206-. prog 9). 

MS Thought and reaBty: central Usemes in Wltt- 
ge wirin'* pWloiophy. Wntgennela'i Two 
Objects of Sight. (A402; pros It). 

7.18* Arts foundalue coupe. Rdlghws Expert- 
epee. (AIDI; prog 19). 

7J5* Science foundation comae-. The Question 

RADIO P, ° a ^' 

1BA0 Materials muter siren. Siren Corrosion. 

IBM Gnear n^iwiMkt. Economics ud Linear 
Programming. (M20ti prog ]0). 

18.20* The handicapped person a the cammimity. 
The Management of IncontlneBce. (P2S1; 

1B40* pudwlogy. Devetopmenul 

Theory: The -Real World'. <D303; prog 7). 

17.B0 Tekrontmunlcatioa ayricmi. Telephone Sys- 
tem Diagrams. (T321; prog 5). 

17 JO Dadsfon making In Bril tin. Qswenuneni and 
Industry. The events of 1972 - Industrial 
PD983; prog. D203/19 St 

17.40* People and work. Crime. (DEJ5I; prog 9). 

RADIO X (VHF) 

28.15 Open Forum 19. 

2333* Mas* Oommunfcatkm and society. Rudies and 

.! Suridayi july 12 ■!' '■ * 

Tfi BfftjenU bphavtuBT. All Change tor System X. 


1230 Dlocbemhtry and mol coder biology. Ribo- 
some. (SJ22; prog 10). 

RADIO 3 (VHF) 

BJB Cognitive development: language and think- 
ing from birth to adolescence. Predicting 
Cognitive Development. (E362: prog 5). 

8.15 Curriculum design and development. The 
Arvoo Fonndatlon. (£203, prog 13). 

885 Patterns at inequillty. OPEC. (D3G2-, prog 
19). 

888 The early Raman Empire and iho rise of 


7 A0 HlHbn of architecture sod design 1B90-1939. . 

. ' • “tgte" Iteto rf tho 1990a. (AM); proa (4). , 
*•“ i nl «w»Ooq. Vkwing tho Invtd- 

^ tsrai; prog B). 

7.46 Technology [oundatt6n coarse. A Watertight . 

Cue? (T10I; prog 11). .... 1 

BJH* Science. EouadMlohi coune. ^Variations no a 

•» a 

■ “■ 4B tnustiwtiiia la sodolagy. hlnclpiei o( 

- . cute. .(D207; pHg 1^7, • 

10.18 . bUthomsilri aerosi ike cunkfaq. Chewing It 
Over. ImELU; prog 5): 

IMS The rigial ennpuiat. Inpur/Ontpilt Data 

11.« Milling ^Inoihgn^ca? Natural Numbfra. 

(ThUSI; prog A). ^ 

11.26* Historical sources and the aortal ■ stieruill 
Ftotn Time to Time; (D 101; prog zi. 

IIJIO Trieeornnmnlcaiiim ayrtreu. feiipturno Svs 
wins: A Care Stody/(TSl: proslDT ” 
12- IB Social work. conwrmnHy work and socieiv 
Rathbqoe Street Change. {DE20A; prog 8r 
12-40 Decision Baking In BrSrin. Omerawm and 
Industry. Government and Industry! Miners . 
A Spedal Caw? (D203; PD983; dSv 

1208 Physiology of cate and orenaiins. Petal pfc*. 
aIoJ^.15321; pre-g 10). ; 


888 The early Raman Empire and the rise of 
Christianity. Tho Governing Elite ot the 
Empire. (A291; prog 10). 

7.16 Making seine at lodety. Education and social 
control. (DI01; prog 20). 

7.38 Contemporary (senes In cdacatian. Literacy. 
Educstlon and Society. (E200: prog 21). 

RADIO « tVHF) 

7.15 Oreet Britain 1730-1950: soutcas and hbtor- 
iMrenhy. Altitudes to Social anil 1910-1920 

7.38 Ehgtlsi urban history 1500-1780. Communica- 
tion and the National Political Context. 

7-68 tae EiffimtCDl. The Lisbtm Earthquake. 
(A204; prog 19). 

818 Tedtnoloiy femndarioo couna. Condkis ot 
Facta and Valitea. (T10I; prog 111. 


818 Technology foundation couna. Condkis ot 
Facu and Valitea. (T10I; prog 111. 

838 Drama, lllurinn and Reality. (A307; prog 

RADIO 3 4) (VHf>) 

23,18* Seventeenth century England: a chanahu cul- 
ture 1618-1689. Milton'i Raadera. (A203; 

28.38 and bailer: bom Derain to Einstein. 

Ethics and (be Atom Fan II, (A38I; prog 
9b). 

Monday July 13 

BHC1 

840* Organic chemistry. Go the Scent. (S246-. prog 

7.08* Undent afltfing space and time. An Isolated 
Fact. (5354; prog 14). 

7.30 Systems organization: tire management of 
complexity. Trading on Uncertainly. (1743; 
prog 7). 

BBC2 

, IBM Fersooanty anti loamlng, Sodaltwiion. (E201; 
rrog 10). 

17-40 5"rSnS£? n W ^ “•““Ml"- P>«wi sod 

1808* hfamematln^iHinSatiou course. RdaiiDM- 


7.05* Personality and learning. Socialisation. ():2ui; 
prog ID). 

7M* History of mathematics. The Algebra or the 
Unknown. (AM2R9; prog 6). 

IBM* Qnphs, networks and design. Rook Polvnn- 
mills. (TM36I; pro* 9). 

17.18 Modern art from IMS In the present: styles 
and aortal implications "An Art of Five 
Kopeclu" Socialist Ren Him. IA35I; prog 7). 

17.40 Inorganic chemistry: concerns iml CMC stu- 
dies. Semt-ConducKira and the Sun. (S247; 

1808 KlMilimom and the school. Knouloy Fields 
Fart R: Whose Tlmctahlu? (E523; prog 4). 

1830 Science foundation course. Rati and Super 
Rati - Grasses anil Super Grasses. (Suit; 

RADIO 

BM Tho rise ot modernism In musk 1896-1935 
Muslcpl Trends before tha First Wmli] War. 
(A308; prog 10). 

BJB* Cotfllct and liability In the development «f 
modem Europe e 17W-1970 Stalin's Assnult 
on Culture. (A3D9; prog 10). 

23.18 Political economy nml tasitinn. Reforming 
Sod a I Security: Deocllii for Women. (1)323, 

33M Kuslc InterhnJs 

2888* Patterns of Inequality. OPEC. (I3.HG; ping 

0818* Decision making in Britain. Government nml 
Induairy. The Events or 1972 - Industrial 
PojhrjN^ (D263; PD983: prog JJ20.V19 A 

00.38 llfstoty at mathemaiks. Ncwlun and llie Cal- 
culus. (AM289; proa 7). 

RADIO 4 (VHF) 

2340* Oreeee 478-336 ac. Greek Warfaro. IA292; 
prog 14). 

23.80 Comparative politics. Mndboour: Critique 


prog 14). 

Comurativs politics. Mndbopu 
ud Discussion. (D232; prog 1). 


Wednesday July IS 


840* An Iniroductloti to sociology. Principles of 


7.08* Owl 


Caste. (D2C7, prog 15). 

Oeoltwy. The Record In the Rocks. (S3-: 


7.10' f^&taajwrfonnanca; human lactota and in- 
terna failure*.- Synem* lotcractiona (TDM2; 
P«* 8J- 

BBC2 

840* Material! proeeminu^ Anyone Can Make A 
Costly But ... (T332; prog It). 

7J8* The devriopaciii of Initramenu and their 
«“*■ String Quart eti - Style and Texture. 


7M ModiM or chomlcul processes. Equilibria 
Yield] and Rate*. (ST294; proa 101. 

18J0 Art in Italy IW-1580. The PsIbho Farnesa, 
Csprarola. (A352; prog 7). 

17.W Introductory electronics. Digital Systems. 


^ prog 10): 

83, -j. Teariwl osy fourx&tion course. Cbailla* of 

radio .1 (pWire.B.rip- - 

"J,® 

Tuesi'ay July 14, 

Z. & . s * ,Qlta - 

“ oi Bra ®"« s » ; 


17.« Introductory electron^. 'Digital System. BBC 2 . m |ttn . pl^^ s’: 

/TIB-3; prog 7). a on* Tha naluro of chefliWWL. «• 1 

17M* tfooierowrary Issues In education, Adult Lit- trosMoy. ^ F !: 

Brecy; ,m C * pe VeTda Experienw I. (E200; 7,88* Introtectkui to pv« «* ' 


1808 Parflal dUTereniial equattoos or applied 
mathematicL Partial Differatlil Equarioia. 
(M321; prog 2). 

1#,M foundation rourae. The Sacred Image Id 

888 hmdemBotab of human geography. The 
North East: Regional Polities and other Gov- 
• ... ornment Polldre. (D204; prog 7). 

818* Drama. IDurioo and Reality. (A3U7; prog 

2818* Making rensc or aocioty. Education • and 
„„ Spdal Control. (D10I; prog 20). 

23.36 UnderataodlM iriaco and time. The Origin of 
Asymoietry. fS354; prog 5). 

2185 fAS2!“ Ul poetry. Duino Elegtei. 


— -—---J WIA1IIU UDIItl, 

(A306; prog 10). 

Curriculum design and development. The 
Arvon Foundation. (E203; prog 13). 


RADIO 4 fVHFi , ..J 

23.30* 'Ihc curly Roman empire iritn’ 
Christianity. The tfovemki &*' 
Empire. IA29I; otqa 10). ; 

23.80* flrcjl Britain 17J0-1950: MB®, 
oaiapliy. Alliludn to Sorts! Cha l,rf "r 
(A-Ull: prog tl)- | 

Thursday July 16 1 

B 840* Pnlteins or Inequality. IneqtidMb*., 
cine. (D3HI: prog Hi). . ^ ' 

7.00* The early Woman empire . 

C hrlsllanfly. Trade and InckW) !“ 

7.30* inorganic cfaemltuy: wn ‘fE*^ l idf- 

studies Scmi-Cundircuns ud 

BBC2 l "” M - J. 

8.40* .Suifaco nnd sedlmentinr 

Rtuilks In earth iticKe lA* ■ - 

7.05- ST | 1 H^kSl\Z|Hk | "- t WSiLt 

flADlO 3 (VHF) _ T.v**)-- • 

8.88* lelrcitmmimkiilon syilcim- ■*“*“ s- . 

tern Diagrams. (THU. P'JJi eutrf); 
8.18* Hid I'nlightenmeat The Lww“" r e 

8.38 tcsMreli'irmiNHii In pSr , 

sciences. Survey Pio)«t Au, >* , 

23.18 ElaSwinilks foundation {JJ** . 

Maths lit. CMIOIt prog °i„ aB- lti: - 
23.38* Cbcnitive ilcvelopnwni: .. 

tag* Irom blrth i to • 

Cognitive Davelopntenl .. 

23.88* Male rials undet uteu S 1 * 0 ' .. 

00.18* 

cnee. (PtnXfji'PW*. 9 ^ 1%. 

23,80* lllsioiy of 0* ^ 

Da ill Ward on Connell- 
(A 305; prog 18). 

Friday July 17 

W P»nlal ditfereniW ggJfi(V-- ; . 

7.08* l^damSrilior 
7.30 

Health Service- (0 3J| ^ n . 

BBC2 mMh. ? ; 

5A0* The n«'i - 

trose^y. (SW^Sj^rto- ^ f : 

*"'grts , x^aJ3 ^3 

17773; pros Hero*** 3 

23.38* llhiory of mrinemsws . gy) , , 

cuius, (AM2ff. F IJ i iurin 

• rrpealtd programroB- Li] 
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Appointments vacant : 
Universities 

Fellowships and Studentships 


Universities 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

Department of Accountancy end Business Studies 

Apptlratlans are Invited for the following poanlorn 
Tho Daparimont often a bachelor of comnwrco degreo In acroumanry 

=r e r.',? n COf, y, uHn 8 SludBnl **** num ^ W-tlmn 

aca4omlc stall of 22, fully equipped labors lorlai and computer facilities 
PRINCIFAUSENIOR TECHNICAL INSTRUCTOR 

Thsappolnieo will be rasponsible to co ordlnaio laboratory [Ini« « accounting f« 
siudams of accoj mancv. manapamani and computa- Hurtios Successful appifcam 
*muW hare Hw dagraa quaflflcBiion in accounting and bo a mamboT of a 
prolaulonal body Teaching quallUcallom ,lsalrable 
LECTUR ERI8EN IOR LECTURER (In AesourtUncy and Computer Sludlatl 
Id reach both In the accounrlng and computer studios programme, and iq taka ihe 
kiad in devriopmoni of computer applications 10 accoumancv Should have first 
hlJhtydaalraSe BCCOunlln fl E.pononce In cOiTimsiclal data processing 
LECTU RERI8EN IOR LECTURER (In Aoeounltngl 

Mailmum quBtlfkatmn would be a recognised lira! dagraa qualification and tertiary 
leaching and research mterasta In ai leaai twu ot financial accounting, coat and 
maiugamanl accounting, auditing, government accounting and i arc lion WorMna 

w^dbe*lt?ab!r DU,Sr ,0r M * chln fl an ’ 3 ™«a.ch pu, poire 

aD ^ canl wl11 h« e»oecled ro provide academic leadership tn hh 
'***"* rota in ,he da ‘' e,op^Tlen, 

LECTURE ftlSENIOR LECTURER fin Computer Siutflail 

arP i C !, n ’ w ’" ’«iuved ro lectuie in conipmor p.ogrnmmlng 
ltatem, nnafja* and dam procasaing. A knowledge of Cobol and asperionco in 
tU,nW "^commercial Svalome aro highly .laiiratik Thn Unlvcrelty at present 

2J^ , *I!L*E55. ,,b i .‘SK’VSSl! Iw '° PDP "' M '*- Thk *»»■«" riun to bo 

^nefiTF 'll 0 DBpa,,menl <vl11 hsv8 "■ °" r> mlciocompulur 

Tfo ?" OPEBSDR (In Aeoountwiay and Builnna Sfudlai) 

1H w,n . P**y a malar role in rh, ocadamk leadorcHp of the 
ZJS r^ T' 0 m "l 8 admlrliiia.ipn Full profession* 

inX , n , ^ rf ^,“ J T, 9 ,8rllJ ' rBd - “* «*" ** •■IciWvo teaching e.partence 

'nfluimal and/or conaulting e.peilance dBitrabln. 

LscfiiMi S®"*" T “ h Inal. M4. 196 K 17.885. Lecturer 'Senior 

,KI ' 

^5S55S5^ 

W «3 mIS ° U ' V J “■ ■"“"B- 1 " 8nd ™ a'tow*ncD. aii weekapatd lenvo 

■ "" h ““ in> ^ 

sSsfS 

po - ■“ * rS °'° i " 

a2B23™ ln *h» UrAed Kingdom ahoufd also .end one C0PV ro U» 

Lnndw wSl ® , op C F . Dmmtm WMlth Unlyerelties fAppta.L 36 Gordon Square. 


. ,.T HE pft PUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITYOFTECHNOLOGY 

Deportment of CMI Engineering 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER 
IN STRUCTURES ENGINEERING 

8,8 lnvnad ,w 4* above-mentioned position in ihe Department of Civil 

&gss^ 

unh " ,,,iv 


Polytechnics 
Technical Colleges 

Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 

Colleges with Teacher 
Education 

Colleges of Further 
Education 

Colleges and Institutes of 
Higher Education 

Colleges and Departments of 
Art 

Research Posts 
Administration 


Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Official Appointments 

Appointments wanted : 

Other Classifications : 

Awards 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Courses 

Conferences and Seminars 
Holidays and Accommodation 


Rates : 

Classified Display— £8.25 pscc 
Minimum size : 9cm X 1 col 
@ £74.25 

Classified Linage— £1.60 pet- 
line 

Minimum 3 lines — @ £4,80 
Box number — £2,00 

Copy deadlines : 

Classified Display : 

Friday in the week prior to 
publication 
Classified Linage : 

Monday 10.00 am in the week 
of publication 


Lecture* 

Senior Lecturer 


K14, IB6-K16,046 p.a. 

aonjor Ltcturar K17.8B5^.B. 

Ul,M 131 bariarm tncluda a gramity equal to 

hmayi wuLi,* SS^P 1 fofovMpaltellon and leave fares laiaH member and 
■«liASn~ B ;^ ,,n l 0,,,8llow8n “- » weekM PoU elave par year, eduoathm laru 
b ** J TlrtiSi y * 00 1 ,,w - ,r ** houalng. Salary continuation and medical 
available. 

cunkitfum vltu. namet and addroreea of Hind lefereea 
»n|9WUY«4 fochnojtw. P.O. But 783 Lae. 

rocS^ a .J a I ,tl 0,1 1 ^ ,h ® United Kingdom should aba sand one appy la [he 
'VClHnpf ComB “™!* ahh Unlvaralom fAppls.l. 38 Gordon Square. London 


I Gordon Square. London 


UNIVER8ITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Appica bona are invited for rhe folowing p M »- 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 
(GEOTECHNOLOGY) 

fGSS2lE?JE!S n LECTURER IN GEOLOGY 
“EOCHEMISTHY AND ISOTOPE GEOLOGY) 

fffiiWW 1 * LECTU RER IN GEOLOGY 
IMETAMORPHIC AND STRUCTURAL) 

•*«-JSPaSB5S5iSSg^^ 

SK?4Sl,ls ; | : K I ' 3,3 ‘' raw6 

^tmenre ’ 364 ~ a 

oreordlrti to qualfkariar* and e»p«> lanes. Both 
«“«*, and short-term contracii are offered for academic 

MSS ba °° n, *Hfona of icrvfca end on method of 

ffiffor, Appotntmmre -L jS' prtor ta aubmlttlng m applloatlon, from the 
“ P T7. MSOm ■",? ,r!? 0nn8L Ifhlveralty of zTmbabwa. P.O. Box 

. Jfroirtonwaalth U n hJIti. 8 ■ I i** ,l,r y. Zimbabwe, or from tha Aaaoatadon of 
Cfoitng dale for.M^!T . _ 38 Oo»lon Square. London WC1H OFF. 

iMalpt of appRoaifona for all poata 31 July 1BB1. THE5I 


. . . UNIVERSITY OF ZAMBIA ~ 

Appllretfons are |„ V1 , M fo, Iho lot-owing p OT11 h Ih9 S choo. o, A B „cu„u,ri 

1. Profassor/Assoctate Professor/Senlor Ucturer/ 

Lficlurar In the Department of Animal Sciences 

2. 3 Prafe8sor8/ Associate Professor/Senlor Lecturers/ 
lecturer* in llm Department of Crop Sciences 

mBzsgmm 

mwsmi 

It ^n^urci_ r ? t ' U -i a “° fl Ph D ln or e-iu.vilant 

M MAnS uidSt B,odu,:ln,, " Pf«'*«*J Appo.ni,. Will l« rcqu.^l 

n 8 ' f?!* ,4ml| V Pawngs*: baggage allowanta 
.. P ala l BI< . ■PPBratlona (2 coploaL Including a curriculum vitae and naming 3 
BoS Zflmh? ‘ h » U^varahy Bacraiarv- Uidvaraity of Zambia. PO 

“ '?■ teroWa. to anrlva no luar than 4 Auguit INI AppHcania 

I f * d8nt J." *•"4 1 copy lo the Commllieo for (nlernallanal 

£ Py. 8 -? , '°" " H j9|!g r EducatJrw. Tha Brtlfih CouncU. Higher Education 

a«tebfoh” ,ti^^.^addre. < ; 0Ur, HW,d U ” ,dDn W ’ P 0DT ' Fur,h " d8,al " « 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
DUBLIN 

Appllcationi are tnvllod for die following poiUton* Appointment, win bo made 
Bub] ac I to rhe approval of Iho Mmliter f or Education 

LECTURER: 

PHONETICS AND LINGUISTICS 

Appllcanta ahould havo particular intereela in ArKulaiory and Acouitlc Ptionpilca 
and Llngjlatlra and a general tnrormi in thsor Bbral Sngumlci 

SOCIOLOGY 

Applsanle ahutUd haw Inlernta In une Or mora of tha fallovAng. MKlalrviy of 
cammuntca liana, pollilcal economy of the metSa, inlemaitonaf eornmunrcarior. 
infoimauca. cultural and hhtorkai panoactiva* ol iha media 

MEDIA PRODUCTION 

Candldarea ahould have auDaundal erpnrlence In Media Production, n-olerabfy both 
in Ta-ovuion and Radio, within a broadcast and 'or educational conie.t. 

Lecturers will be expected ro supemlw honoura project! and post grnJjarc 
anjdonia in their rrepeclrve dlaclp'lnea. 

8alare Seal* Lecturer IRC 10.238 IHCIBJ 18 

* „ ^ . A * ,hMnl Laoturer IRE 8.M1 IRE1M14 

Application forma and furthar details are available un wihlen raquaat from the 
Paraonnel orflca. National Institute for Hlghar Education. Qlssnevln. Dubbn 9 
Ireland. Cloatng data: 24th July. 1B8I. THES t 


THE PAPUA NEW OUINEA UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING 

LECTURER IN BUILDING ECONOMICS/ 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 

Applications are invited lor (ha ibove-maniloned positions ' 

Applicant* win bt required 10 hold appropriate graduara or postgraduate 
qmiricaitons and ptefs>ably ahhifd have teaching and taceaich avpsriarca 
An eppolnipe will be requited lo leach courses In Building Economic? and 
Construction Management together with any two of Quantity Surveying. Building 
Construction. Butlduig Services. flulKfing Structural, and Buldlng Metadata. 

Salary: LeClursr IK 14195. Lecturer If K 18045. IKI ■ CSrg0.73B». 

(nHialconlraei wtVbe for 3 vre»r dtpor banafita frckidd a gratuity or 3414: ured ai 
and repatriation fare*, (eavo fora* to th« staff mambet and famny 
after 18 months of servlea. aattirig-lnandoiitatawiiKei. iix weeks psidlnvd bar 
year, education fares ond esalstanca towards school less, free housing Salary 
continuation end medical benefit a thorns* are avaSabla 

Dialled applications (two ooptaal with curriculum vitas together with the 
namas end addraasea of three referee* should be received by:- Tha Reglalrar 
PNO Unhmrally ol Technology. Lag, Moroba Ptovlnea. Papua New Quinn by 
14Auguat1B81. * 

Applicants ra aidant In the United Kingdom stioutd also sand ona copy to tha 
^*^ ^ Tr ? , 1tr ^. wnrn0llw>l>th Unwaraftlaa (ApptaL 38 Oordun Square. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
DUBLIN 

Tha fnatitule tnltialad ire first pibgiamirwi during 1900; the ah degree orowamnire 
included a dagraa In Computer Applications. 

A new major buBdlng fa Are lor occupation f n Autumn 1901. and will house 
specialised facibHt lor Hid and other buihtere basM courses, tnchitfcng a VAX 
1 1/780. mktoccvnpuisand compulsr scion ca laboratoties 
Appllcani* ere invited for iha roitowliu position sviihln' ilia Sihoot of 
Quanuiariv* Matiirds and Compuiar Appkcatkina, located m th* Fanihv of 
Business and Prsltiilonal Studies Appntnlmanla wW ba made nUect to iha 
approval of the Mlmatet for Education. 

Lecturersin 

DATE PROCEB8INQ 

COMPUTER PROa R A M Ml HQfAPPLfCATfONS 
PY8TEMB ANALYSIS 

Candtdarei wlu be mpocted to bo wall quahfled ocadimfcaBy! they should also 
have OgnHkam t wealth or burinees eipertanco. 

Ssltcy Scale: 

lecturer, EIR339 - El 831 B 

Aaslitanl Lecturer E&68I - nH8t4 

3(ppfeatfan form* and Curt fur iff d Si are ivallfbfi on vyilrtan roqunl from 
ina rarsonnH Ulfica. Nanonat tnabtule for Hlghar EdwrelfonTQtearievIii. 
DuHnB. Closing date: 24th July. 1981. 

THES I 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

tt'fw-Tw f^' nhM “' rril P'ogrnmme* ro 

vlaH will bn Qnen the Dpporrunltv tohninvntvnrf In Ihota >la«tllonni»nlL 
J^OMlqn a, ° ,M "' 1 ™ ,h " la,IWk, "'l P^'lwic within iha F?i l .ky ..P6 n q in „, llH) 

HEAD OF SCHOOL OF ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 
and 

LECTURERS IN ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

!" "i®!" 1 """ 11 P"M'I»» shauM Howl, pailicilj, sitreiicrii-n ... „„ r ,„ 
mnis of Hk> Iniiowing Ar.nl.ig Elrctiunir Circuit tx-sini.- Eh-morwr^ 

Svsr<,mK F ^ ,,n " lc 'nsnumeoljiion Mrcr^ct't-.r.ci T.-f«r„n 
CaiKl" laics with o widm b-icLqi..i.j.Hl w.9nl|.i hncnna.ifi.irq 

bMreit'crc'^o 6 ’ A °" ‘> nd * h <"« "No Ivivb .mtustust 

Salary Scales 

Head of School. IRMB.453 - IRE20.198 

Sanlor L SB hirer. I Rf 12.789 - IRC1B.B93 

^\r° r . . . IRH0.239-mtM.su 

iiiD^erao^t nrol"^M U u h8r . d ? ,nl !’ "™llablc on writcan request from 

DuhllnH * w HI Ohur Eduemlan. Qlainevln. 

d Closing dnto: Wodnosdav. 22nd July. 1881 
uandlnotea who have applied previously will be cooildarad automaiicaBy 
- Till SI 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Appi-canon* ere invuod lor ire nrei of 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

in th B Department ol Psythclgoy and 
Phrloiophy. Applir.ann musi hovo a 
roow degree in Psychafog r A Ph D or 
pqulvaleni <s men lief foi appointment at 
Senior Lecturer level. 7n* apno.nien 
ahould have a strong background in 
leaching anti research Her cha will bo 
invoVed m riavL-ioinng a piogremmo in 
tha Haw of aigoni/Blronaf psychology, 
wrfrh is p comporeni of ire major 
sequence m Payc hriogy and of rhe newly . 
established Diploma fn Industrial 
Religions Her aha should aHn h.nvq 
eipenim * one or more l( the fo flawing 
*IQ3S SocW psychology re Ton a Sly 
individual tl.lferencoi. c ides- cultural 
psyctiqlngy. guidance and meosuicmani 
Rupcivi'aofl ol s snigil number ol honours 
and nuiijijdu.ua studenis can be 
untiripjic,! 

Salaries Senior Lecturer K17.B36 pa 
Lecture i G’jJe II K16Q48 pa Lecli.rci 
Oredal r,l4 t95ro iCIncrfinB - M.39i. 
Three tea. contract: gratuity support Ini 
approved rciaurch. rant-free 
accninmndaiia'i; family nasscigea - 
huggage aUpwance. tcavn (sr« alter IB 
months service r-rtucahon Mtlvrtlea 
Lilarv rrnilnua’ion scheme to cover 
errendf d Unau Dr diUb.Kly AjiplicanlS 
Who wish ro arrango secondmeni fiorr. 
then hems instilu irons mil be welcomed 
Detailed applications 12 copies), 
inctudriig a curriculum wiaa. a recant 
imat photogiaoh and naming 3 referees 
should be tent to th n Asusiant Secralaty 
fStatiingl. University of Papua Haw 
Quints Bar 4820. University P D-. Papua 
Mew Guinea lo nr live no talar than 4 
August 1981 Applicant* tandem In UK 
should a ho send I copy to the Cammnrre 
lor International Coop-ration In Higher 
Education, the British Council Higher 
Education Diwlalon. SO.'BI Tottenham 
Court Road. London. W1P DOT Furthar 
do taOi are available from etilw address 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF SYDNEY 

CHAIR OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are fnvJieri for a Chair 
of CJvtf Engineering (n iha field of 
Gaomachsnlcs wf thin iho School ol 
Civil and Wfolng EnglnoBtfng. Thera 
are two other Ghana of Ciull 
Engineering, ona tofog held hy 
Piotessor D. Campbell- Alien and 
oi» by Profosaor N. S. TrnheJr. and 
ofto Chafr. ol Mining Ennfytcarino 
hold by Professor A. E. Jnnkins. 
Salary will bo ai iho 1 mid of 
8A4I.G09par annum. 

Applications (nchith'ng cuiriculum 
vitae, list of publications and nemos 
of ihreo referees by 16 September 
1BB1 lo tho Registrar. University si 
Sydney, N S.W. 2006. Atrarrello. 
from whom further Informafioi) la 
avallablg. Information fa area 
available from file Secretory 
General, Assoc I alien of Cwnman- 

weelsh Univorertiea (Appta.) 
3fl Gordon Square, London WC1H 


Univoralty of iha South Pacific 
Applications am Invtind fc Iha uwr r-f: 

LECTURER IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 

(Post 91)611 

Applicant! should hold rteqrec 
qiutlifiiVouf Or »,|iu,u'«ni in H,-»rn.> 
EtMiomiCa or ro»l.tp Scwnre ,in<| 

C fr.th.ng Dcs^jn. Prafotancn «.,li ti. g,v #n 
IP those- wlro A <11 1» »t*i to reach In ar.v 
ana ot ire m .0 abovu areas to an 
advanced level, and one other tram tt.a 
founding a'l-os Homo Mansgttnuni 
Hoelih. Ch.lit and (nfarr Care or CMd 
Dovakwmoni. Family in il« South 
Pacific, withui rhe Dipfcmi and 'or 
Bachelor ol Educatiun pro-jramme 
Evpanenco re it aching at ternary level 
In a dsvoroBJng enunfry would tre an 
edvantaga Tha appointed mir be ! 
upvcted to share futiy m su fnreie of 
woih wlllxn iho Hemp Economics 
department 

Satiny scale F»9. 199 12 832 «. (ft 
eisdinq FS1 691 Tha Umeretty h-is a 1 
small number of posts vvithrv its 
esrabti ibmsni fn wtxth rhe Bnriih 
Covernmeni piovldas supplemental- an 
payments The present past carries iu> 
such benefits and Is offered c-n local terms 
■nd conditions only Gratuity. 
aoDomimeni allowance, law rental pan 
In wished icccnvnodaiiijn e«owanc« , r 
lieu ol sunsrannulhan. three year 
■enaival ilecentiact. 

Doialfad application! 12 coplail. 
including a curriculum vitae and 
naming dues raferaaa. should be aani 
*® Iha Registrar. Ur I varsity ol Iha 
Smith Pacific. PO Bdi 1168. Suva. Fl|k 
to Arrive no Uttar than 8 Auguit 7381 
Applicants taaMsnt In UK aheultl also 
lend 1 copy to tha Committee lor 
Intamartanai CoopBration In Higher 
Education. The British CouncU. Higher 
Education (Mvlalon. 9091 Tartenham 
Court Road. London W1P DOT Furthar 
details ata available from either 
address THES! 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF SWAZILAND 

AL.pf.cm.Pns ore 1 1 wired lor tha post of 

Lecturer In 
Mathematics 
Education 

In tho Faculty of Education. Applicants 
must ha«n> at least a Mulcts degree *< 
Etbieailnn. nkjK teaching erpc-iienca at 
Uniwisity or Tnschor Training Coirena 
Appoiniea vwl teach and auptnvlga 
melhudi coins** fo Ma'hemancs lo 
(hryrire dint non degree stijOenu, anrj 
pfunand uach Educe lion cou rso* retji.. in 
to Ciitnrulunv Tlipory arn Prechco 
Sa'aty scales E7 M0 0.540 pa ict 
bi B iting - El 091 II b unMetf trial the 
Hnlish GovcrnTuri «v2l nrthlde soidry 
BupDrmnonuiian Two ynar appc>iii|ncr)t 
jnlnotiv: gidruity: induct row. i aPowanea 
for UKns not qualrtying for suprtfo 
mtuilalion; HiKSlicn ahowanco; Iras 
mrtinaiy mp. Heal scheme, reaionaM# 
rental acconuTH>dai«n tsimiy pitsancs 

trennlal avorannsfeevD 
Derailed applications 13 copies), 
(ikrludiny a rwrKuH.m vitae enrirvonrig 3 
relareos. should bo aent by airmail to ihe 
Registrar. Un)vfttt<ly College of 
Swssiinnd. Pnvare Hag Kivnlureri. 
SwardaiO. id onhy no later ihqn 4 
Augirtt J98f. Ajiphconts loahteni m UK 
should also sand 1 copy lo tho Comrqiinic 
for Inltrnanonal Cooppiglion in itiatin' 
Education. Tho British CpuricH Higher 
Educatlnn Dlresftm. go>91 TdilepRam . 
Court Hoad London W1P COT Furthrr I 
do tails a. e ova.la biu Irom «Jt ire ' ■ dd-ess • 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. BOTSWANA 

AepllUlicni IT> InwtlOfl lot the rcBGWlrg 

Mill - 

1 . UBRARlANnOCUMEIfTAIIST 

at ihn National Insiitiiro cl OtvriopiMM 
and Cultuial Raiearc h AppUcann shov'd 
hcMo Me* i«*a denial In L>b'a<v Sclentu. 
Coni'deiabte aipivlonco n L 'tin ry.' Decu- 
man lotion wart wl baanadvamago 

l SENIDA lECTUREWLECTUHEfl IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 

Candidates should hold at tens) a Mo-lie's 
degree but those with a ilociorai dotjrw 
and African ospaiionca Mill L<a iiiven 
preference. Candidate* lor Senior 
iBCtuw ihoukJ have nol less then ge«on 
yam UnrvB'tilY loathing e* Denari: e. will 
ha loqulterl 10 teach Human Geography. 
Economic Geography. Population' 
Mflrstion Studies and Geography ol 
Allies. 

Salary icatai' Senior Lecturer P 12.372 
12 B<M pa librarian /Documoniafai and 
Lecturer P 7 . 2 I 2 11.604 pe. Id = 

pi. # 7 i. lire College naa a small numher or 
pgslUera nrlhln its palafcfirihmanr (nr 
which Iho Bnlish Govwnmont jvo-Msi 
aupp l emiMi)alron pay menu Hiss* posts 
cany wiuch buigliis and are ottered on 
local rerme and conditions only Two year 
contract iranowaWelr contract addition 
lam«v passages, baggage allowance, 
gratuity: asaistanc a with accoirrmodartan. 
haid (umltute provided 
Detailed appiicntlons 12 copies) i 
tnckirlinp n curriculum vriao nuI naming 3 
rofaiaos. UiniM be aent to thp Registrar. 
University Cottage Botswana. Private Bag 
0022 . Gsborono. Botswana. to Otnvn no 
(alee thin 4 August 1981 AppSc.inte 
roaldcnl In UK should Ohu wind 1 copy to 
the Cnmmtiieo Inr Intornallonal 
CaopuiflliQil nr Higher Education, Tho 
British Council. ltighor "Education 
Dm don. UUrai loltennam kouil unan. 
London WIP ODT Puillmr itainh aro 
avaitolito from mther addiess 

THIS I 


BIRMINGHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPARTMENT OF PURE 
MATHEMATICS 

TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP 

Appllcntlone Invited from 

S unil tint Mattie malic I a lie Tor 

its poet. Involving nor me I lec- 
turing duties In (ho deparlmonl. 
Punt tenable (nun I September. 
198 1 to 10 March. 1982 . 

Rulary ncccirdlitg to age. es- 

[ lerlenre end iiunlll irellone tin 
m. Mirer w nlo C 6070 -CI 2860 
plus enperannuiitlon. 

Further pnrtfcularn Irani 
Aixlntiml Registrar. fSct A Emit. 
P O Bon 363 . Blnninijhnni D 15 
SIT to whom ari ptli at tons <3 
coulee i ijiciudljiu lull iiirrli ilium 
vitae end naming three ivfwws 
ehnutii bo sene try Friday. 34 
July. 1981 . 

Plaaae quote rot. TIIE 9 /G 5 . 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OK 
TEMPORARY LECTURER 

DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited ror a 
Leciureahlp in the 
Oarnsan and French 
arlment of Ertiicalian 
easlon I SB 1 -BE. Thn 
» InvolvDi work with 
eule preparing lor the Poal- 

B '•Hunts Cert meals In Educfl- 
on. Candidates should lie hon- 
our* graduates' and have had 
es parte tin of leaching their own 
subject* in schools, Quail I lie- 
llone In some aspan ol cun- leu . 

lusn dBlalopment would be nn 
advantage Salary Range: 
C 6 .QTD-E 13 .BG 0 p.a. Dulles to 
commence Let October 1981 . 

Application 18 copies l 
together with tho names and 
addressne of two referees 
should be tor warded to the 
VkB- Principal (Administration) 
and Registrar. University Cal- 
fego, . P.O. Bos 78 . Cardiff CF 1 
1 XL, -from whom further par- 
titulars are available. Cloilng 
date 3 ist July i 98 i. not: 8340 . 
HI 


DURHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF 
CHAIR IN PHILOSOPHY 

. Applications Are Invitsd far 
I ha CHAIR IN PHILOSOPHV 
from candidates with research 
Interests m any of Hie main 
fields of Philosophy. The vac- 
ancy arises (rain the death of 
Professor C. K. Grant. Tho 
appal ntmsnt will date from I 
January 1982 or such date as 
may ha arranged. 

Tho appointment will ha mads 
on. the. Professorial salary ■ scale 


together with tho normal pen- 

stop srranaepiantF<,''-~V- 

■JwrftiSpate'*' 

icreet, mutt bo tbbmltted not 
later than Friday, 4 Eepletntier 

4 tcr®lary, ' Old sftTre^ Tie fb 


rbam DH 1 . JHP| Irom whom 
Ihnr particulars may be 
tnlnotl. . HI 


RQ 1 NBU 11 QH 

TEMPQRAR^LgC^iRESHIP 

.. Applications are Invited tor 
tho past nr Temporary Lecturer 
in Arabic in the Department of 
Islamic mu) Middle Etntcrn stu- 
dies. The Appointment vyjll be 
foe the academic year 1981 - 83 . 
The eurcewrul applicant will be 
required to leach modern und 
claasUat Arable and general 14 - 
Irmlc Btudles at the undoramdu- 
ole level, and an enertUal u uol- 
II Irall nn will be a commend Ol 
Arabic squat to thnl of u native 
speaker. . . 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Surveying 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

Applications aia Invited hv the above 
msmlonid pm lion In lha Dapaitmeni ol 
Surwvrtn 

Appricania will bo requuod to bnld a 
poalgnutiiais quaiifmflilon in auivavlng 
with oxpaflenca m Indual'iat and terirnry 
i nut I'jtlons Appihami may h ava 

speda |r wd In ary branch at auivoylng but 
a license would bo an advantage 

ThaappotnteawINliO raapoinWe to tho 
Heed ol Dspa/lmem lor academic 
leedarabip and conducting cc-u'Ses in ihe 
general surveying a>oas 

The aopotntso win be eve- enact to taVe 
up duty in January / Febnjary 1982 . 

SBlary Associate Piotsisw K 19 , 396 : 
Senior Lecturer K 1 7 . 89 b. IK 1 " 
fStgO 73681 . 

The initial contract will be In 3 vbiib 
O mar huneltl) inchi.le a gratuity ol ? 4 *t- 
teied at 2 *i. appulniment and 
rernt'latipn lain have taros lor mo iiaff 
rrembor and family alter IB nonihi ol 
service, leirimg lr and out aliowencas. 
sl> waHa paid leave par yea*, education 
tares and assistance towards school lees, 
free housing Salary continuation and 
medical benefit schemes era available 

Duelled applications I two coplaal 
with curriculum vitae together with 
the names end addresses of throe 
relerass ehould be nddresaari to: The 
Registrar. PNO University ol 
Technology. P 0 . Bon 793 . Las. 
Mo rob 8 Province, Papua New Guinea 
by 16 August 1991 

Applicants resident In the United 
Kingdom should also send one cony to 
the Aaioafatlan of Commonwealth 
Unlveisltlos lAppu.L 39 Gordon 
Bqunrs. London WC 1 H 0 PF. 

THES! 


DURHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF 
ENGLISH STUDIES 

DEPARTMENT OF ENQLIBII 

LANGUAGE AND MEDIEVAL 
LITERATURE 

Applications are Invited for 
Ihe post at RESEARCH ASSIS- 
TANT for one year from ■ Octo- 
ber 1981 In the Department at 
Eng I Ini i Language and Medieval 
Lllorature. The aurcnsaful appli- 
cant will assist Prof ess ur 
Charles Janes In e pilot survey 
of some aorta I In it ul Stic charac- 
teristics of the lummagt: ol 

■rlioci I children In lit* Durham 
nr on. 

Candidates must Mure a first 
dagrr-e in Linguistics. English 
Language or In an appropriate 
subject In the Social Sciences. 


Rrlpi-nnt research nvpuririico. 
tiBprii tally til Held mirk enthral- 
ones, will be iin aitvaiilaga-. 

Ttie salary will . bo at an 


HONG KONG 

UNIVEHSITY OF 
SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP/LECTUHESHIP 
IN URBAN PLANNING 

Appiicntlons are Invited for 
two pnats of Senior Lecturer/ 
Lecturer In Urban Planning In 
the Centre at Urban Studies and 
Urban Planning. Applicants 
should hate a Master's degree 
In Urban Planning or equivalent: 
posses* appropriate professional 
qualifications, e.g. membership 
of reccgnlied urban planning In- 
stitutions In Britain. Australia. 
New Zealand or Canada; and 
specialize in same or the follow- 
ing areas: Planning Methods; 

Environmental and Energy; 
Transportation: Neighbourhood 

and Housing. Applicants for the 
senior posf should poiafas n 
Ptl.n. donreo and should have 
considerable teaching and rd- 
eeart.li experience. Other camll- 
daloa aro axpoctod to have some 
teaching and reaenrdi experi- 
ence. 

Annual salaries tsuperannu- 

ablei are- Senior Lecturer 
HK* 148 , BOO X 6.430 - 174.480 
x 6,360 - 199 . 920 ; Lecturer 
HKJBS. 7 G 0 x 6.480 - 1 OB. 660 
BAR 113.140 X 6.420 - 

ICQ. 080 . I£| mHkSIO .80 

approx. I. Starting aalary ^wlll 
depend an aualltlcatlons and ex- 
pert once. 

Ar currant rotea. salaries tsx 
will not oxcuod lfl “6 ut grass 
Income. Homing at a rental or 
7 >- 69 g ol salary. education 
allowance, leave and medical be- 
nefits are provided. 

Further particulars and ap- 

S illracion forms may ba obtained 
ram the Anaclstlan or Cam- 
man wealth Unlveraltlas 

lAppts.j, 36 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH OFF. or from the 
Appointments Unit. Secretory's 
office, University or Hang 
Kune. Hong Kong. 

The closing data Tor applica- 
tions Is 13 August 1981 . HI 


UNIVERSITY’ OF KENT AT 
CANTERBURY 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

LECTURER IN SOCIAL WORK 

Aiapl lest Ions are Invited [or 
the post of Lecturer In Social 
Work. Applicants should bo 
qualified and experienced social 
workers and alio have a qual- 
ification In Saclolaoy. 

Salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience will be 
within the range £ 5 , 0/0 — 

112.860 per annum. It is likely 
that the appointment will be 
maria within the lower half of 
Hits scale. 

April Ice t Ion forms i three 

copies) and rurther particular! 
or the post will Lie sent upon 
receipt ol n stamped addressed 
onvplopa <10 A 7 I (| 4 p| by 
Mr J. E. Itellly. Senior Assis- 
tant Registrar. The Registry. 
Thu University or Kent. Canter, 
bury. Kent, to wlmm completed 
application forms should be re- 
turned not later than 10 th July, 
1981 . Picas* quota reference 
AIEU 8 ITHES. 

Informal enquiries should be 

addressed to Mr. Brian Munday, 


MELBOURNE 

UNIVERSITY OF 

LECTURESHIP IN 

ECONOMETRICS (LIMITED 
TENURE: 

In the 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 

Applicants should have “ 
higher degree, research «Jirt 
teaching experience In theoretic- 
al or applied econometrics and u 
background In economics. As 
wall as leaching In eionome tries 
courses at various levels, the 
appointee may be required tu 
loach In basic or epee lain ml 
courses in Qcoiioniks. 

An appointment will be made 
for a period of between two and 
live mars. The successful aiipll- 
iBtit would be inquired to tc«' n 
In basic or spociallzod runraas 111 
riDiinmlis. 

Salary wltidii the rnuue 
IA I 9,82 I - S 26 .U 37 per annum. 

Appointees from Interatnte or 
overseas will be eligible tor 
assistance with truvnl and re- 
moval expenses. 

Further Informal lou, includ- 
ing details of application proce- 
dure and conditions of appoint- 
ment. la available from the Staff 
Officer. University of Mel- 
bourne. Psrkvllle 3052 , Victor- 
ia. Australia r.r Tram lha Asso- 
ciation iif Coalition wealth Uni- 
versities (Apple. 1 . 36 ft up luii 

square. London WCIH OFF. 

Applleallons referring to posi- 
tion number 316 003 should bo 
addreiiod to the Starr Olllcer, 
end dose an 31 July 1981 . HI 


NEW ZEALAND 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON 

CHAIR OF LAW 

Applications will' be const 
dared from persona wall qual- 
ified by teaching, reaesrrh, 
scholarship and other relevant 
experience to provide leadership 
In the common law subjects, 
particularly the Law of Con- 
tracts. Tarts and Criminal Law. 
Emphasis will also be placed on 
the Introductory subjects. Legs) 
System and Law in Society. The 
subjects mentioned are offered 
In ttia first and second year and 
some era taught at honours and 
■neaters lave). It is expected that 
(ha person appointed would slau 
make an Important contribution 
to the University sa a whola and 
to the wider community: senior 
members of the Faculty are. or 
have bean, engaged In n range 
of government advisory and lew 
re form work. 

LECTURESHIP IN SOCIAL 
WORK 

Applicants should Have a rec- 
ognised qualification In social 
work ana experience In the 
statutory social services and In 


teaching or supervision. Experi- 
ence of agency management and 
of New Zealand social work 


would be an advantage. Avail- 
able from I February 1983 . 

Salaries: The salary range fur 
Profcssurs Is NZS 37.343 to 
S 46 . 73 D. Tim ruilge ror Lo'lur- 
era Is NZSI 9.140 to 323 . 320 . 


'wUBAS- sfe'-sS for a ««. 81 Aus “‘ 1981 

.he usual p.q,ron arrangements. *!L- Condltlona af appointment 

Applications (three copies >. EDINBURGH nrS™* E i!l 2 

Including ihs names of three TEMPOS arv I fcturfship Appointments Orricer of the 

referaeg. *«« be suhmituJ by TEMPORARY ^LECTURESHIP 

Has f Apple. ). 36 Oordon 
Square. London WCIH OFF. HI 


referaeg, must he submitted by 
Monday. 3 August 1981 to the 
Registrar anct Secretary, aid 
Shlro Hell. Durham DHl 3 HP, 


from whom Turther particulars' 
may be obtained. HI 


LONDON 

THE CITY UNIVERBITY 
. BUSIN EBB SCHOOL 

LECTURESHIP IN SYSTEMS 

ANALY'SIS 

. The Business Systems Annly. 
el* Division of The University 
Buaiheaa School Is expanding Its 
Ktlvltlei In the field or teaching 
and readarch In Systems 
Analysis. 


EDINBURGH 

TEMPORARY' LECTURESHIP 
IN AHA DIC 

Applications are Invited ror 
the pott of Temporary Lecturer 
in Arabic. The luccosaiul candl- 


dato will be appointed to the 
staff of the Islamic University of 
imam Muhimmad Ibn Baud In 


Riyadh, but will bo sacanded 


far the duration of the appoint- 
ment to the Department of Is- 
lamic and Middle Eastern Stu- 


dies In the University of Edin- 
burgh. The Lecturer will be ra- 

3 /1 red to leech modern end 
Bsalcel Arable at the under. 


Applicants should' be gradu- 
ates. or possess an equivalent 
lellrieatlon. and ehould have 


graduate level, and an essential 
quallrtratlon will ba a command 
of Arabic equal to that of a 
native speaker. 

. Applications flQ caplBsl. In- 
cluding s curriculum vitas and 
giving Hie names of three re- 
ferees, should ba lodged by 3 1 st 
July 1981 with the Secretary to 
Die . University. Old College, 


NEW ZEALAND 

CHIBTCHURCH 
UNIVERSITY' OF 
CANTERBURY 

VISITING LECTUREH IN 
CHEMISTRY" 

Applications aro Invited fur a 
Visiting Lectureship In Chemis- 
try, tenable far one year. Tim 


pracllcnl experience and, Ideally, 
teaching experience to this field. 
The Initial appointment will ba 
for a throe year period. 

The iuccesaful candidate will 
ba part of a. team which has 
raapoaslblllty for teaching Data 
Pro cessing Systems Analysis si 
all favola within the UnLverelly. 

rc§ 5 !f*a , .™ w !J!r , « b " an th “ leal a 
C 6070 -CI 2 .B 60 plus LB 67 Lon- 
don Allowance. 

.Further particulars and bp- 

K tatlqn forma may be obtained 
m Ute Deputy Academic Reg- 
laxrar'a office. The City Unl- 


Sduth fir idgoi* ' EdTnbi/j- ijff % 
9 YL , from whom further par- 
tlculara may be obtained. 

Overseas candidates need sub- 
mit only one copy of this ap- 
plication. 

Please quota Horarenca 1016 
. . HI 

NEW ZEALAND 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON 

LECTURESHIP IN PHYSICS 
12 Pasta) 

Applicants ror these posit Ians 
should have proven excellence In 
research and must ba able to 
contrtbuta affectively to the De- 
partment's undergraduate teach- 
ing programme, which covers ell 
the ms In branches or physics. 

The appointees will be re 
qufred to participate In the De 
part mint's research activities 
These are concentrated In three 
fields: Condensed Matter Phy 
step (experimental and theoretic 

. mstaflaii), Deophyalcs (gen- ■ 
. mapnafUrn, Plata tac tonics, sab- 
mology. vqlcsnology, marina 
gatjohyslcs. physic* roceanoBra- 
nhy> and Nuclear Physic* (law- 
ns ray nuclear technique* sp- 
.Ilad to material, medical and 
environmental studies), 

Far <he first post the Depart- 
ment Is Making to appoint a 
who. In addition to 


!«£■*’» oHIco, Tho City Uni- 
versity . Northampton Square, 

01-253 4399 . Ext. 338 . Pleaea 
Quote reference. CL’ BE/ 271 / 




Quote refer ance. CL BE/27 1/ 

THES. Closing date 31 st Jujjr, 

.7. HONGXbNG N “ 

Oniv^Rsttv op 

; 

Anpll cottons aro 

VoftoJ profession b! or acadom 
qpallticatipna would, bo sh quo 

. T ttV wccesarul cip 61 leant will 
ho required ta teach basic de. 
Sinn .and the history al Chlnesa 
■rclifteeluns. Ollier duties -will 
rary .accord Ing -to Uis naods' or 
Uta 0 CflaOl» 


depend on qiwllfhgilona i end 
ptrlsnts. 

At cur pint ratoa. SBlBflen lax 
will not jtund iftS, ..of gross 
Innuna, . Housing Al a rental or 
l«* “I. salary, educaiion. 

allowance, leave and medical be- 


appointment Is tu be token up 
bb early as possible In 1 082 . ft 
ts anticipated that the appointee 
will have completed a PhD and 
show evldnnce of strong re- 
search Interest In some particu- 
lar (laid or Chemistry. Thn 
emolumont payable wilt bn o 
fixed fae. between NZSI 9 .I 40 
and 323 . 320 , part of which muy 
be designated as a travel allow- 
ance. 

Applications should be air- 
mailed by 13 August IfiRl. 

Further particulars and Con- 
ditions of Appointment may be 
obtained from tho Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
(Apple. ), 36 Gordon Squara- 
London WCIH 0 PF. HI 


SOUTHAMPTON 

UNIVERSITY OF 
USBR EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited for a 
new post within User Services 
Oroup of the University's Com- 
puting Service to plan, establish 
and run Its activities In user 


education, A particular, aspert of 
tpe poet. -will be to devise and 

The computing Service has 
larga ICL, Honeywell and DEC 
PpTVconflourntton. with links to 
the National Centres at the Uni- 
versities Of Lnnnnn RrtH U.a. 


cheater, it 
taraettve a 


on end Man- 
. des both In- 
batch pracsstlng 


I thp above criteria, hu 

jm lh the use of mlrro- 

pracasiors and computers In ex- 
partniBntal physics, aqf «mid 
contribute to the development 
■ co >™. In the physic* 
and appllcetloni of . micro- 
proresson. Additional prefor- 
- ■"* iven to a — 


giving ihe ngtnpri of thrrara- 
farees, should be lodged by 3 1 at 
July IBB I with the Becraury to 


. Further particulars and ap- 
plication forma may' lie obtaliisd 
from the Association of Com- 


iww? Asnn assssp « 


tlculara may ba obtained. 

■ Oversea* candidates need sub- 
mit only one copy of this ap- 
plication. 

Please quote Roforence 1015 . 

i . ■ -i , / . • . - M 1 


Appointment* Unit. Secretary's, 
Otnre. Unlvoralty of Hong 
Kono^ Hong Kong.' 

The cluing doto ror appllra- 

HonH is lSuMHiuat 1991 ...HI 


groups 

: F 0 * 1 M 1 °na post ptbI 
inCf w jn be given to those with 
research Interests In- Geophysics 

sik a»^aarsa£,®g 
saxi!?:* « 

' Condltlona ■ of 
mny be obtalnL, . 

Bq«ai«. r London Wcln opp 

Oci^ffer el 0 “'' 0 n T 3 


oaten pracesiing 
for moat of the University's re- 
KErSIL teaching activities, 

**• Uriara from loral In- 

S&T Ms ss 

jnauaa or microprocessors and 
Irtcrocom outer systems both for 
kf , *" development 

“A Mfh I Service and tu n pert of 
*h* Service It offers to Its usora. 

h-I J 10 - applicant will 

SSSSSK& a l J 5 t “ a -. or 


norntslly pos*p« e dagru-or 

Send Th “ WritT Twill dq- 

Pepd upon nne .and ^eipBrience 

SH. ™ 

inauid be sent to, Mr», P. 

'obtoFn ed.^Tho 
2 f B {uRi ii* , fl, L | 8 Bpl lea Hons I* 
-.uote r*f: 


NEW ZEALAND 

( limsii iu>H! it 
UN 1 VI -lisll V III 
I ANTI Hill 1 It Y 

LF.I-rl'IU It'- IN < 111 Ml*> I H Y 


Alhilk iillnii' -nr lux tx.-.l lm 

(wo iioxil |: "114 ::l I In 111 - 

llirpurlnwnt ul i hrmlM t x * ttla.-t 

fact i ms brill I'rHnrii.i' 

will In- divert in ii|>|i)l" -iili-. «li"" 
have MKHlrtl qnullll>.ilti"il-" In 

<n i liior-innl' *u •*irurtiir«l nr 
Andlvtli el i lirml-ll y 

Hu Onteiili ilirmlstrv. 


Th- aplkrtsl— Mill !"• *•*■ 
pnrteil l»t rnntmeii" v ilulli-"- 'll -m 
uyri-iiil lint ■- >if l>-r I 1 i t" u-'ri 
1982 . Tin- snlnrv ««■' l.i'rtyrris 
I* mi n smln Iriiill N/ 819.140 In 
323 . 32 H t<ri' siinitm. 

Ai>|ill(-ullni|x "Inn- nn P» 

Soptumlmr I'lHl. 


Furtlier |".irlli iil'ii'“ nn>l ' mi- 
(lltlllllH III Al"P»llllll>-llt lllilV l'<" 
•"bifllnnri friini tin- Asmh l.illi'ii 
of Common wraith I Inlxrrnm-v 
f ApptB. I, 36 Cnriliiii .Sqiiiii ir. 
Loniluii \VCllt OFF. ill 


SIIKI-TIKLIJ 

fill; UN IV Kits 1 1 Y* III 


DEI'AHTMLN I' Ol 
MICIIDIIKH.f ICiY" 


Appllcaiianx tiro tnvlrnl limn 
men nnd wnmwt for ■> Lri • 
tureshlp In Mkroblolcmy. fi- 
nanced initially by tin: S.II.L. 
under tlielr SiihcIqI llnplacimi-nt 
Scheme. Conditlunx ol sorvtn-. 
Including probation unit trnum. 
as for other Untverxlly lec- 
tureships. Initial salary up in 
£7290 a year on srnlu rlslnu la 
£ 12,860 a year. Expectril aue of 
candidate would be up to 27 
years but older candidates nut 
precluded. Sterling data will b" 
as early as can ba arranged. The 
successful candidate will bn ox- 
parted to fulfil nil the nurmol 
duties of a lecturer nnd In h avi- 
an enthusiastic commitment tn 
research. Prefnram.n to cnmll- 
dates with experhincc in mulrru- 
lar blolugy or mlrmblal nmni- 
tlcs. Further 'latulln lUdllntile 
from the Roalxtrar and Hm rut- 
ary, tho UnlvoriiHy. Minffluld 
810 2 TN. to whom npplii nllmis 
(Including curriculum vllno. puli- 
1 1 cello ns list, irncliinn nxpnrt- 
ance, research Inlnrnst* anil 
threo roleroosl should be »i*nt 
by 31 July I 9 BI. Quota rnl: 
R 604 /DI. Ill 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 


FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

RESEARCH AbSISTANT IN 
PRODUCT llFSir.N 
INNOVATION 


A|i|illrni|.ins urn hiviiril t>ir u 
Itcsuurih Axslsluiil Hi wink with 
mambora of (he Dunliin Innova- 
tion Cl roup at thu Orion Uni- 
versity on un intiii'dlfKlpllnnry 
pruject cunrariiail with Ininrim- 
liunnl coinparlsuiiB nl sun -silnl 
prudurt (Inslun ami Imiuvuiiun 
prarllcu and wllli ilu< ■luvuhiii- 
niont of nllct rdiiciitlciiHl nintii- 
rlal for ilnslgnorn. i- mil nr its and 
managers In Urithdi liulusliy. 

Applicants stum lit lum n 
hack ground In tui lino logy l|un- 
fni'Bhly dunliin i. niaiiminniniiL, 
scion ru imllry, ur niiplii-il x-n till 
•cfenraa nnd shuulM ulsu imvr 
some" rnsi-arili or lniliiMil.il 
liortenci: plus mi Iiihi-xI In 

soclu-orunonlli' a«iiu-i-IN <il li-i.li- 
nnlugy. Prornrniirn will lm nlvrn 
ta (lionn wllli rxpr-rlxni'- ul lu- 
duslrlu] Imorvlnwliio. hiii-iviii Inn 
raxeurcii or lulillt oiluriilluii mid 
trolnlitu- Km iwloi Inn ul tlu< 
motor, consiinini- ilin alih's ur 
affiro uqulpinonl liiiluxtrv wiiilil 
bo an nilvnnlaiin. 

Tliu appcliitiiiniil Is tor flu on 

{ cars i ummotuinn Uctolin I mi I 
or un nruin ns ijnssllilr thnir- 
urtnr) und thu snlnrv will lu< mi 
HlQ ltnnnilri'h AmIcIuiiI in h>-il- 
i£ 3 ,'j 03 -£ 7 . 700 ). Thn pri'him 
ajitiultilud wiuiM 1 1 n vi' Ilin 
iiiiliiiiT unity In i-f'iilsl-i fur a 
liltilier ilrmru. 

EiKllllrli-s riiiir i-i-ii | ii ii till* i mat 

w&Affir "■ nr ll " v 

An- aiipllrsthni Kirin anil 
furthui- partlciiliiiM may lm 
obtulund Irom Mra. K. Millmm- 
ty 12689 / 1 ). ruciilty nf Tniniid- 
ogy. The opnn llnlvni-sliy. Mil- 
ton Knynea, MK 7 6 AA nr irto- 
DL'SI 39 . Milton Knynes iDhOHi 
63394 1 ; lliora la n 24 luiiir 
nnswerlng servlrn on 633 R 68 - 

Claaing date fur uppll'utluiis: 
27 th July. HI 


NEW ZEAI^VND 
TJIC UNIVERSITY’ (II- 
AUCKLANI) 

Closing data: 4 September 1981 . 
™.iiPJ? u i an !fu IT, i , L l » riultably 

J y *c th i 9 1,, « hor dogran In 
Computer Science or a closely 
•J!f™ aubloct anil have had con- 
siderable research and teaclilna 
eiprlanea. Applications rram 
raP"? w teach Cunjpu- 

S ™. A ^ h ^ ac . ,ur 2 ' OPornllnn Sa- 
° r Dnfri Dasa Management 
ys terns will ba particularly wcl- 
cams. 

PSYCHOLOGY - SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP 

Closing date: IS August 1881 . 

Applicant* must have- a post- 

ffreduata queiincatlon in Clbilcnl 
h J ,v ® Pt-ovB" r«. 
Srnm 1 ?. , ■ lllt X , Bn *> "“die clinical 

EPIPB- lK 1 SnMS , L b f ,1 a 

tua^SSS ts&sss * caur ” 

Fr eaent is] Dry , seal as aro: 
Aasaclate-Profetsors NZS 34.703 
P.W.-Bnnurn. Sonior Lecturnrs 
1 10 - 327.389 par annum, 
ona of Appointment and 
fthud of Application are uvail- 


,J|® f , r P m _. Assiatortt Ron 
wi!i“ r ^Academic Appointments) 
university of Auckland, or from 
S?r„i.£ s » ! \ Qt i a,lon oI Cfirnmon- 
wBQlth Unlversltlea fAppto.t, 36 
Oordon Square, London VVfcUl 
“JJF; Applfcnilcina. In accordance 
°* Application ' 
siwtil d. be forwarded an soon as 
PjOsstbla but not later man tlia 
closing dates statml. HI 


UI 5 TER 

Tin NI.W I'NIVEIUIIV 
bl ItiHIL nr SQCIA1 1 

. •"< 1 F.NCES 

I (TINUMICS 

I -mi" "C.irv I i-r tureslup WUl 

- Ul rcicrenee to " 

ACCOUNTING 

Him* ii flnyres in bkoiSS!? 

«>lniliilxirsttoi^ 0 'SSj 
mil •* ur <i munato BubJettV* 86 " ' 

ii- .rim: 1 1 v on H ( 

Lh.nnu pur nunum. ‘ , 

. ! nrllu-r partkular* mu *, l 

I In- New University of TjCJ' I 
( oli- rn Inn. Northern lilhS I 

llTG-J lhA t cptot Ing n.(: gfiW 
to whiitii •ir-Plicsitons, lufX, 1 
ii •iii-rtiulinn Vitus and hm • 
iiiul .■■liIri-i.Hftx nl three nfcraT • 
•"liinild Li- setii nut l*u r S 
22ml Inly. I9HI. r ^ ! 


Fellows 


ABERDEEN 

uunr.RT uohdcwb 

INSTIT 1 rn: OF TECHNOUX? 

AfiLllTlEEN ' 

Si -HI 1 ( 11 . 1 ) 1 - MECHANICAL 
ANII OFFSHORE 
ENHINEERING 

KF.MF.ARCH FELLOW 

Matiirlnlx srlentlst far mu 
rrsHiircii tirojeci on muS 
iiirrnslon and loullng of NH 
Sen nil and gss Insullri* 
flnunrrtd by 8 ERC Marine Ttf- 
iiulony Directorate. RCdt 
marine corruston reiemh sio , 
Lullobnrutas with Unlunq S 
Aborrinen marine blotogbuct 
zoologists end with DlTihm» v 
diislry. The appointoWDt *l)k I 
for mia year In ihe fm bb j 
ance. r 

Salary rungs I 6 S 7 K 8 II j 
will: nmirnprlala placing tort 
Inu tu iiiinltltcsUons and into | 
imir. 

iK-tnlls from Scotan J 
It'ibni-t Uunlon's IniUhtx ( . 
Fee Inn iIcjuv - SchnalhUI. AID ( 
IIF.LN. AII 9 IFR. D[ 


BELFAST f 
THE QUEEN'S UNlVEMn - 
I 'UN T DOCTORAL FELLOtTSD | 

I miiarliiieiit of Pure »nd AjtU J 
Physics 

A p |il ten i lull* are InvliN te' ( 
1 'iisti h"' lural Hesouth KJ 
luw sh l|i t un ilrd by SEHC US ; . 
item 1 1 vi- si altering Gross to,- 
p.-riinl ul un iu two yey*-" 
su: i i-v.lul rmidlilute will W 
vi it* ■'■] In Hi" fltrltior dec 
mriit ■■( U.V. laser bt- 
thu irrn nnra lochlilquil » 
1111 - 11 ' npiilliritlnn Ii: it"®' 
ununiv dhifsul In choieWin* 
ItllllH. 

hulitrv range: E 60 M 4 tF": 

ini mm. Inti Ini pi* 1 !* 


IlnmllnM ■■!! «|te i 

Hulls. Appllcatloni. . 

hIii iiil:! till little cur rltitw* 1 ” I 
anil muni s nnd nddrrtsxj 
li'lnrt-rn. shuuld be seat 
I'nrHiHini-l Olllcw-.TO 
Itiilvarally ul : 

IIT 7 I NN. Northern 
«:l« 'Strut (lata: 31 AaML'% 
t t'lrin -m ini'jl'- Hot 9 l/T HtJ 1 — . ■ 

IXJNU 0 N 
UN 1 VI.RMTV OF 
INS firl'll'- Ul EHW* 110 * 

HVItt ' L INKI H ; 

H 1 III ll-N I-NIHP '! YflUOl 

rill- llnpnrtniriil ul . E ^e 
■it AilinliiWinllbB JJ*K w .• 
Pill at Inns lor a ' 

duninliii' twial'la {*?. 

Iri'in kPtMagil'or J 'SJiJif d» ■. 

■I i miniiri Ii prnl«rt . 

wnv- n - . 

I iIim nlhm. Trnlniiis j' 

vm* i-.- * • 


YTH* Is u S* ll, ij,l" rf M|rt!IJ t; i . 
in ft*! • 

Vision Wllllln I Irt T «.'■ jvf I . ■ 

lihit-ml 1 A- 1 ' J . direct ® 1 

In MSC inlllnHvO*- \ 

Appllcnitl* should 'JJJJLiiS*. 

Mirtlior Education- if--' 

For further l " , ?|Si^,rv/ J '' ’ 
oiiplicutkin | f 

Stnvi- BHttetJ. 'JHJi—ilrt' . 

FrlucntlOllBl Ar^biis 

stmilo Of Ed««" ^ ivc ,, l | |j 

calved by l fllhjuiy ^ . . 

LONDON 1 / 

UNIVER 9 ITV 0 F^ ’ 

INflT .TUTEGFEm^ (-• 

iMVi 


.,^°dX&^ :• 

'ritf ,lrw 

W»y- 

Funding ^tf’ant [* * 

ss“-hi fc - 1 

directed by Df 

Ap pllcwiBriJ <1 “ r v<s*!gl& ':■■■- 


Fellows continued 


EDINBURGH 

UNIVERSITY' OF 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Two 3 -year fellowships are 
available from October I 9 B 1 or 
soon after, ror roscerch on a 
project on titled "Semantics of 
Noiidatermlnlnilc and Concur- 
rent Computation" sponsored by 
(he Science Research Council 
Candidates should preferably 
have a Ph.n,. soma post- 
doctoral research experience a 
mathematical background and 
sound knowledge of Theoretical 
Computer Science. 

Appointments ore on the 1 a 
research scale. £6070 to £10575 

( er annum, according to quall- 
Icadons and experience. For 
turther particulars write to R 
Milner, Computer Science 
Dept.., Edinburgh Unlvoralty, 
The King's Buildings, Mayfield 
Road. Edinburgh £hb sjz 
Please quota Referenco 5032.112 


HULL 

the UNIVERSITY of hull 

"EPAHTMEj-r o, ATL'E" 

■® 8 a sja®saf* 

ESgSLBJSS-Tw: 

rttraaound * 8 aonerated M by U5 tVh 

a/' iLffig SA urn 

m.vSw.KV"® 

S 5 S“.i, S 

evaluation. syetern for 

£ «_T 0 7 o'". ( I o ' 5 75 ^* Qn u lle >cal ° 
U^baoerti? 5 toao,h,,r 

e|gltcauon. win bS # 3 UI* j f u]J 


Polytechnics 


ULSTER POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Arts 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
FINE ART (SCULPTURE) 

Applicants should have a good Honours Degree In Fine Art/ 
Sculplure or equivalent and preferably postgraduate 
qualifications end teaching experience. Knowledge of and 
experience in the use of extended media is highly desirable. It is 
essential that the person appointed should be Bn experienced 
and committed artist able to communicate and exchange ideas 
and knowledge with students and staff. 

ESa 8 * 8 US S"*** to ,BBd thB Sculpture section of the 
CNAA validated MA and BA (Hona) degree courses In Fine 

Faculty of Business and Management 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
MARKETING 

withln ‘ ha School for a lecturer In Marketing 
with a particular Interest in Markei Research. M 

£3i , 5.S 0 !J ld h , a y 0 a PPropriate academic qualifications 
Snrt L if lnd . us ‘ rlal experience; in particular, experience in 
international marketing, and/or market research is desirable. A 

advantage 0 Sc,0nce bflck 9 raund would be an additional 

Faculty of Technology 

lecturer i/ii 
NAUTICAL SCIENCE 
iONE YEAR APPOINTMENT) 

SchS^oTmSS Bcle "“?ubjecf8 at various ievela within the 
miEm Ma ,«? m6 - StudiBB - Candidates should have as a 
CBrtl " ca,e of Comp,,encv “ 

Salary Scales: Principal Lecturer £1 1,298- £12,631 /£14, 238 
Senior Lecturer E9.824- C11,328/E12,141 
Lecturer II £6,462-00,431 

Lecturer I E6.034 - E8,668 

In d 6 n a n dl n t ‘ ° if ? « ,rBOt 0 rant Institution with an 
has fl C h d H« , Board , of , CovemorB. It opened in 1871 and 
nlw S SE pBp H ,Btlon of Bome 7.BM. ft has extensive 
rilriAnUMw? bU h , aDOom modBtion, including B30 
... _ Bn . tlfl 1 P Ibcsb on the 114-ecre campus overlooking the 

T^Br 0 l, « c!k 8tOVVn J a p | MBant and quiet realdentJaf area, 
i nara la a scheme of assistance with removal. 

rsturnaif h« 1 tt 1 a Jll •PPBcadtm forma whloh must be 
Whitfl«hhn V l ®® 1 may be obtained by telephoning 

Sa&ShLSSil SJ 1 Ext 2243 or b V writing to: 
Sid n 2 S hrna 5 J Off,oer ' UtotB ^ Polytechnic, Shore 
«°M, Newtownabbey. Co. Antrim. BT 37 QQB. 

— TKES 3 


D BW 2 : ,TE 9 i fNIQ CYMRU 
I Da WOnsnt of Management and 
ic^OB'CtwEea 

lect?S5 e . r ^senior 
u5! R,N financial 

ae^NAOEMENT 

S^EB,4fl2toei2.14 1 

hoTL!l^ ,nv,,,d |or ■*»« 

'“rirti m a riulriWy qualHled to 

•"f poii 01 P«i B'adusio 

c ° Uf !!i |nc^ , Hl riBnc, Mana B«t»ent 
« J h * Diploma. 

M *ri 8 Miaii Studies. Pmiwmal 

I Shwl Courses few 

^^n^S e 5 ?? 11 t, a PP , iMni will have 

2*" »£Xtr mbw,Np °* ■ 

8 m*g!* *«!■ Saptembar. 

laon 4 * posatblq alls, ihl* 

app,c * | «' 

Mi. iw, "■ Pont VPrWd (0443) 408137 - 

^WDATHtM.hJULYiHI, I 


POLVTECHNIC OF WALES 

POLYTECHNIC CYMRU 
Department of Business - 
& Administrative 
Studies 

LECTURER II BUSINESS 
POLICY/ENVIRONMEIVT 

Salary £6,402 to £10.431 

AppilCBiluis are Invited for lha above 
post to laocn on a range al unrisr 
graduatas and professional courses 
Inckidng basic oconomlei. 

The (dee! candidate will possets a flosd 
honours degree end an appropriate 
bm [ graduate quallfkiTtan, MBA would 
db an sdvantsgs and have broadgnsd 
hls/har sxporfence by work In buslnew/ 
industry. 

W» ora seeking a young, highly 
motlvftad Individual, aritoulsis end 
numerate, who vrtehoj to like part In Ihs 
design end mglntonsnea of mule- 
dladpltnary courses which Book to most 
the roll and ewMng needs ol modern 
business. 

Further particulars end sppfleailon 
forms may ba obtained from: The 
Personnel Officer, The Polyieofmlo of 


Wales. Pontypridd, MM Qlsmoraan. 
CF 37 1 DL Tel: 104431 406133 Ext- 2021 . 
Closing dale: Friday 24 to July 1 BS 1 . 


Polytechnic 
/ of Wales 


LGGdS POLYTECHNIC 

Appltcaiions nre tnviiPd lot Uio following tern, ^orartr noils 

ton i" from September 1937 to July 1982. ^ 5 

School of Town Planning 

LECTURER I/ii in 
TOWN PLANNING 

SS™^£rt n d 0 L ' ,Cal Go ™™»"' «i'h special 

School of Management and j 

Business Studies 

lecturer i/ii IN 

ORGANISATIONAL 

BEHAVIOUR 

Polytechnic Library 

LECTURER I - ASSISTANT 
TUTOR-LIBRARIAN 
(NJC Conditions) 

IrtiE 8 80cial s ? l0nces ,HBm doling particularly wilh 
politics, economics and history. Y 

Salary Scales: Lecturer I; E6.034-C8 858 
Lecturer II: £6.482-£10,431 
A union i membership agreement in operation. 

Details from: The Services Officer. Leeds Polytechnic 
Caiverley Street. Leeds LSI SHE. Tel: 0532 4B2 V 366 
_Ctealng Data: 17 July 19B1. Plaaaa enclose a.a.e. thess 


NORTH EAST LONDON POLYTECHNIC 

DIRECTOR 


The post of Director of the North East London 
Polytechnic will become vacant on 1 September 1982 
following the retirement of Dr G. S. Brosan. 

The Governors of the Polytechnic seek to appoint a 
Director-designate to take up the full duties of tho post 
from 1 January 1982 (Director with effect from 
1 September 1982) and invite applications bv 
25 September 1981. 

Salary: £26,679 (Inclusive) 

Application form and particulars may be obtained from 
Mrs D. HIII, Management Services Division, 

Town Hall, East Ham, London E6 2RP or telephone 
01-471 OBI 9 

(Newham Council's 24hr answering service. I 


THE HATFIELD 
POLYTECHNIC 

School of 
Social Sciencos 

Lecturer II or 
Senior Lecturer 
in Accounting 


Applications for the above post are 
Invited from persons who are pro- 
fessionally qualified accountants 
with previous touching exporianco 
and who possess a final or higher 
degtee in a relevant subject area. 
Tha successful applicant will be 
requited to leach financial and/or 
manggemom accounting on pro 
professional, tlagreo nnd/or 
postgraduate courses The post is 
tenable from Isi September 1881 or 
aasoon iharoaheios possiblo 
Salary la In tha range E6462 to 
£11,328 (Burnham Lfl/SLI plus a 
weighting allowance oF £213. 

Application forma and funfiar 
details are obtainable from The 
Staffing Office, Tha Hatfield 
Polytechnic. PO Box 109. 
Hatfield. Herts., ALIO 9AB, or 
telephone Hatfield 88100. 
extension 308. 

Pleaea quote Rel No: 410. 

Closing data: 17.7.81. 

THEM 


BRISTOL 

BRISTOL POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF 
HUMANITIES 

.JTEMI'UltARY LECTURER 1 
IN BRITISH SOCIAL HISTORY 
Hof Nn L 32/4 2 


- - 7 J'««ra**(*i in si iiiinua Ilin Ulili 

tweiillulh rnninrtr llriiliii Social 
lllatnrv Ib roqulred lu tnni.li at 
honours degrea lavst during thi» 
Autumn Torm 1 MI. Dunes to 
co'pmrncs on 21 September 
! 9 B 1 unJ terminating on 1 1 no- 
rember tail. Applications aro 
invited rrom randldatsK with a 
nnod honours degrna nnd rq- 
Nnartli fxiiorlrnrn. 


LONDON 

the plytechnic n of ncirth 
MEi HF.CI [STRAH' WIC 
Tnr I plytcclinJr nf Central Lon- 

fniJIMlIJIlV 1 ' 1 * 11011 frtliTSl TB- 
au suBtaSr*™ * ,r 1 l . or, l 7 «x cf-nlrt 
Istrstlon "‘Tulimmt 0llri rcB . 

wal**i £ 10.341 to 

a!iI;Ss«. i,,II " ,IVC °‘ Lf,ndon 

ft n i , , l ‘', t , nc,lnlr ° r North Loip 
N 7 ■ BiVn lol ¥i? ff** 11 " London 

juiv" igai. ,houia b * Mnt h > 

MIDDLESBROUGH 

TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 

,,EA pr> 2 F B^, OMPirT I 9 -. CEN ™e 
Post Reference) P.CU.OI 

Appllrstlons nr* Invlteu for 
tho upst ni Head ul the couicki- 
vacan^’nn 11 1 \“ 111 hriame 

°n 1 September 19 H 1 

mr a. wm 1 » r _ 1 ' . far ' hl 2 ■POO'nt- 
. ". . FR ! 1 aro In tores rod and 


Salary: 

enmnn. 


£ 3 034 -C 863 B 


. f S r Further -In tails and an 

SWISS raP!' lo . 1,0 r * ,u ™ed 

« July I 9 BI. utcoaQ contort 
{h® Personnel Office, Dristui 
Polytcchnlr, Coldtiarbour Lime 
Franc liny. Bristol. DBI 6 IQ™ 

h e r ,B |J?/aa“!S I if, ,Hr °nce Num- 
(ioa* ,n " !l 


tsaiSFoBag 

i orsoiuiel SactJoii. Tammihb 
P jJh'Jri'hnlC' Dorouah Road, 
Mlddleebrouali. Cleveland. TJ?f 

taujsrwr 8 <M * 3 * 

uppearanrn of this edvertlss" 

mont' 

Technology Colleges 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

^GpLESTEItSl [IRK Crtt.I.KjE 
Ol- ARTS ANI) TLCHNl ILt ICY" 
Dorartmont nl town end cuumry 
Planning 

C-DUR 9 E | EAUl.n IN TOWN 
AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
Principal Lecturor bnlnry Hcq|q 
A pull cello are Invited from 

quullllcd parson* for 
**? “hiiv" Past to direct the BA 
courwi in Town and Cuuntrv 

qualified planners preferably 
members of the HTPI. F.xnori- 
« r , ■ developed Internet in 
SS b1 ar r . ur " 1 Plannlnu 

appointed pnraun will be ra- 
sponslbls tu the Head nr lie- 
ba,h , 0 r , d *t' n rtll»B Hit" 


BXlivino Courno and far dnvalan- 
saj ■jjryjgf PTODaiwci submii- 
alon to CNAA fur a BA itonaurs 


Degree. 

_^fi pp H c “ ,lDn are avall- 

tro m r,, The Principal's 
Secretary. Gloucestershire Col- 
fli ftT ,a "i!? Teclinolaoy, 
pxatalls Lens. . Olauceater cli 


§a>h' “iiti should ba'returriecl fey 

SCJM, 8 '' T'lwan. 


Colleges of Higher Education 


HELP 


North East London 
Polytechnic 




■■■■■— f\ Strathclyde 

f mu "" / Department———^ 

-J of Education 

B GLASGOW COLLEGE 
W of TECHNOLOGY 

Coll . e * c . of TKhnolojy. a major polytechnic institution of 
Jtighereducaiian. In vhci applications tor ihe following po». , 


- — LIBRARIAN 

Applications are sought for Ihe post of College Librarian, io be 
responsible for ihe lotal library service, within recently-completed. 


A Roehampton 
V Institute 


Dlgby Stuart 
Froebal 
Southlands 
Whftelanda 


purpMc-butlt accommodation. Good academic and professional 
qualifications, logelher with substantial experience in a senior position 
in an appropriate library, are required. The College offers a wide range 


? e K“! a " d diploma course* and the libraty provision b consistent 
win this level. 


— -- SALARY ' ~ 

UEAD OF DEPARTMENT Orade 13 -£15,591 per annum. 

Forms or appllcailon and farther particulars can be obtained from the 
Glasgow College or Technology, Cowcaddens Road, Olasgow G4, to 
whom completed applications should be relumed nol taler than 14 days 
aner the appearance of ih b advenisemeni. 


EDWARD MILLER, 
Director of Education 


by *he Roohampion Institute of Higher Education aro in 
E"**?* 8 ud '» ‘o uriwetaiiy first and Higher deo/ees The 

Insiituie seels lo make the following appoinlmamos soon as possible. 


LIBRARIAN 


Applicfltiong are (ntriTed from graduate Chartered Librarians to awe ea 
affjSSl* W *l lt ^ Bn ? 8 Experience of mansgemem and 

Information work m the field of college/academic Itbrarianship is 
essential logelher with a knowledge of and/or interest In the literature ol 
actincasnd also, preferably, f has octal aclencaa. 

Tfta successfu I candidate will be based at WhiMands Collage bui may 
be required to undarlske duiiea al any or the Institute libraries V 

alowance £759° S<,niW Uc1ure,) CB624-C12.141 plus London 

n ? a I?i "PPHcatlon forma may be obtained from 

AMlBtentSecreta rv, Roehampton Irtatilute al Higher 
f?!!“.^ R [ a i^L o rJiri M;f>fl. Dlflby Stuart College, noahamjrton 
AugosMSS^ 8W,B BPH- C,08nfl daf " for ■PPUcartonK Mondays 

TM6S8 


POL' 

I'TI 

SCHNIC 


ER 

II/5ENII 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 





• !i: 

i. • 
: • If • 


Administration 


Trent Polytechnic Students Union require a 


FINANCE 

OFFICER 


£0,200 - £7,200 

This is the senior post in out Finance Office and the successful 
candidate would manage the Union's finances, under the 
direction of the Treasurer. 

At present the Union has an annual turnover of appro*. 
Cl /3rd million but this is expected lo increase dramatically with 
the pending acquisition of two Bars- 

The successful candidate would be expected to have some 
knowledge ot salary structure in small organisations and be 
capable of advising the Executive Committee on all matters 
relating to ihB sale ties of our staff ot 20. A sound knowledge oi 
PAYE and Superannuation is essential. 

Pleeso apply lor an application Form giving brief 
details to: 

Mr. S. A. East 
c"7 Trent Polytechnic 

Students Union, 

■ ft Byron Houso, 

Ilk Shakespeare Street, 

■ m. NOTTINGHAM NG1 4BU. 





: • • X: 


: •> ■£ 


1 '•! t V i i i'i ':.J • 

■ *t r»?;jr Ik 
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Inner London : 
Education Authority, 


INSPECTOR FOR FURTHER. 
HIGHER AND COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
(DISTRICT RANK) 

(This is a re-advertisement.) 


Salary Range: £14,266- El 5,636 
plus London Weighting allowance. 

Applications are invited Iron man and women with bread experience >n 
post school education who have a particular Interest In (he leeching oi 
English and the humanities at all levels. The Inspector will have pastoral 
duties in a small numbar ol Adult tnaiitmas and/or Further Education 
Colleges and will need to have held a senior past In education 

Specialist duties allocated will 'depend upon the 1 . now ledge and. 
background oi thotutceuful candidate but may include Language and 
Literacy. ESL. EFL. and educe lion In penal establishments. 

Application forma and further details are obtainable from die 
Education Officer, (EOIEateb IB), Room 387. County Hall. London 
8E1 7PB. (Please enclose a stamp ad addressed enua'ope) 
Completed applications lobs returned by 28 July 1981. 


LONDON AND HOME 
. COUNTIES 

REGIONAL. ADVISORY > 
COUNCIL FOR . 
TECHNOLOGICAL. EDUCATION 
Applications are invtred from 
man and women lor the past or 
MMIN1BTRATIVE OFFICER. 
The Ofricer will he responsible 
for research and the preparation 
or papers, report! end special 
■urvayi. Duties wilt also Include 
□ck and t ha 




same commute » work and tha 
areojilntfian of canlerericeB end 


pi hirihflr and nlQher education 
Is nsentlsi. 

.Salary: within the GLC/ 1 LEA 
APTEC Kale £ 6 . 210-E7 ,935 p.a. 
phia £981 London lYeinhilnj) 

Mint piacina according to quai- 
ls (cut Ion and «t parlance. The 
poae Is pensionable. 

Further pari leu lam nnd np. 

e lJcatlon forms no lia returned 
Y 3 1 July 19H1 ) may be 
o btained from: The Director. the rallownig ~i\ 
Regtonel . Advisory . Council. standard* . dam*. 

ESa-issp! 

; shbepield ' 

■j . CITY PQLYT 6 CHNIC 

Deperinunt of Studertt Botvires 
' find Registry 

: FACULTY OFFICER 

APS - £61970 - £7.339 
■ (under ravin wj 

A oraduate with rutrlenn or 
ad mlr. .it ration In higher educa- 
tion l»' required to head tha 
l|urtHUdi|Fa FOcmiy Registry and 
to supervise service* at ilia Tot- 
ley Situ or this Polytechnic-. 

• It Is ■ tha policy or the 
Polytechnic lo provide equal em- 
ployment annortuiUUc'* and con- 
aicieratlou w|n be plven to oil 
suitably oxrwrlcncaii and qual- 
ified applicants reoarrtlet* of 
handicap. ,iex or rara-. 

' Appllcqilari farms are avail- 
able front lht< Pnrsonurl Olllrar, 

-SHarfleld City Poiytrrhulc (Dept. 

THE 8 I. Hal lords Itausa FI teals n 
Square, Shelf lofd 81 abD or by 
phanlnu 20911 ul. 361. Coin- 

B ilod forms a 1 Km Id be returned 
24th July. HI I 


Colleges of 
Further Education 


LONDON 


INNER LONDON EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 
SOUTH WEST LONDON 
COLLEGE 

PROFESSIONAL 
ACCOUNTANCY STUDIES 
DEPARTMENT 

-Required as Boon as possible 
TWO SENIOR LECTURERS Who 
are professionally qualified 
Accou n lanes t ACA or ACCA » 
Willi lead ilnn BJiperlencn. are 
required lo reach at least one oi 
(he following subjects to the 
standards damuidad by the 


phanlnu 2091 1 e> 

B 'rtod forms at Km. 
24th July. 


Reminder 

COPY POR ADVERTISMENTB IN 
THE THES SHOULD ARRIVE NOT 
LATEU THAN IDA. M. MONDAY 
PRECEDING TICS DATE OF 
PUBLICATION 


the fallowing sublecti ra the 
standards danuuidad by the . 

1. Auditing A' fttvast liallob* 

_ ■ ‘ . Tpnner3.4> 

2, Taxation & Tax Minnoament 

(paper 3,31 
Salary acato: Senior Lecturer 
E9. 624 -£11,328 ■. Ilbarl- 

£19.1411 (plus MSI Inner Lon- 
don Allowance! mhjmi to for- 
mal approval. -. 

’ A Temporary Lecturer U Tn 
Health Service MnnaaaiMnt la 
required from 1 September 1981 
io work, until 30 April 1992 in a 
Unit concerned with the mart- 
agament of health, care. . 

Tha aurcoaaful applicant 
should hove n relevant draren 

S nd will bo sxparisncad hi train. 
ia . mnnauAra and health rare 
professional! In q rnjiae of in- 
tqrparannuf . skills (Including 
Ideally patient cummuntcotlon 
and cuunBolltngl, facUltallng 
hath tha Implementation uf, and 

Ion ruing from, act Eon research. 

uSfeliESiY 

nar Louden Allowancal subject 
to formal approval. 


Asslatuncn may ba given to- 
words household removal oa- 
aoniiaa. Further infarindtlon and 


I iamiaa. Furlher infarindtlon and 
Drma. or application roturnabie 
within. Id daw from the Deputy 
Administrative orflcer. South 

Baii^R.¥WS-cTTBIIP 


r .jLr* • f r*?i'i 


SOUTH WEST LONDON 
COLLEGE 

INNER LONDON EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 

Vice- Principal (Administration' 

Applications are fuvltrd for 
Clio Hbove past which he timei 
vacant on I January 1982 oil 1 no 

retlramxnt of the prosont hul- 
tlar. Candidates aliauin bo 
nrodualxs and/or member* of a 
prnf esal-mal aisoctatlondnstlTUie 
uiid have appropriate academic 
pxporlence. 

Halury: Mid point of Grade 7 
acaln. £18.078 Inclurillis Inner 
London Allowance. Kubjecr >o 

formal approval. 

Application (ornia nnd funhor 
dpialls nbta I liable from lh« De- 
puty Administrative! Ufllcnr. 
youth Wnsl Lnnrlou Coil ego. 

Tuoilng Uraenway. S1V17 OTO. 
to be relumed by 19 August 
1981. Incervlowa will In' hold on 
Mcmday 21 floplpmbcr 1981. 
iT.84H. H7 


Research 


UNIVERSITY 
OF EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

Applications are invited For the 
post of 

POST DOCTORAL RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE IN SYNTHETIC 
ORGANIC CHEMISTHY 

in the School of Biological 
Sciences under a Cancer 
Reseerch Campaign giant. 
The work will be on the syn- 
thesis of novel derivatives of 
antileukaemic drugs. The 
appointment will be for one 
yeai initially bui may be 
renewable for up to a furlher 
three yearB. 

Salary on the 1A scale for 
Research and Analogous Staff 
(C6070-E! 10.576 p.a.) according 
to age and experience. 

Application! with full cuulculum 
vllaa and tha names ol 2 rafiiaoa 
should ba asm tailors 20th July. 1881 
10 Dr DM. Tfdd. School of Biological 
Sdancsi. Uni varsity of East AngRo. 
Norwich NR4 7TJ 

THES 10 


DURHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPARTMENT OF MODERN 
HISTORY 

Applications ora Invited for 
tha post of RESEARCH ASSIS- 
TANT for one year from 1 Octo- 
ber 1981 In the Department or 
Modarn History. The successful 
applicant will work on a project 
to analyse the rolo or Par- 


liamentary prenu re- groups with 
respect to foreign policy 1906- 
1914. 


Candidates should have a first 
degree In History or -Political 
Ecfonca. and lamo relevant re- 
search experience will bo an 
advantage. - 

The salary will be £3.283 per 
annum, together with tha nor- 
mal pension arrangements. 



Irom whom further particulars 
may ba obtained. H 10 

LEICESTER 

LEICESTER POLYTECHNIC 

SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS A 
ACCOUNTING 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT IN 
ECONOMICS/DUS I NESS 
STUDIES 

Applications for this post are 
Invited from well qua lit led 
graduate* or those expactlng to 
graduate In 1881. Applicants are 
likely to have a Degree In Eco- 
nomics. Business Studies. 
Morketlng. or related Social Scl- 
enco. The research project la 
concerned with the structure 
and performance or tha retailing 
■ectar In I ha Greater Leicester 
Ares. Tha successful applicant 
will he expecisd to raglster for 
a Higher Degree. 


Salary: 

annum. 


£4386- £3 034 


Application form and lurlhar 
deinlls are aval labia from: The 






• ■ • LONDON , : 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

ERGONOMICS UNIT 

RESEARCH POST 

■ 1 Tenable from T September 
°r as toon as poaslble 
inoruncr lor a .period of ib 

KPwtI ?■ Srn.W’- ranfl " ,A 
P,UB 

nofnlcx or Paychology. or a fftst 
dearea plUB some relevant hu- 
man fsdara gsperiance. Tha ra- 
scerch w II compare various da - 
vlcea Tor data nniry In a son Inn 


udn. boih keyboards and vrilce 
cognition, flie auccecsful op- 
will bb responsible for 
■V to, dsy,,ninnliifl of the 
act. Including dcMonlng 
luctlng ana reporting ax peril 
Rieiita. A mirracompuier will be 


wrisstSBarff 

a:. , b& re»Pon!lb|e for 

ik ,0 m^diT n Mnil, h B 6 


E5d "Wf axwlm^rr "V. 

w soma .computing ix parlance 
would be art advantage. , , 

AppUfilloh*. including r u || 
curriculum vitae, and names and 
deceases ol two referees, 
^nouhl^Jbe^san^jo Long! 


PART-TIME 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
MARITIME LAW 


Applications aie invited foi n 
ore yeai paii-limo iMoaich 
aeslsiemship Irom 1 Auguai. 1301 
to paiticlpnle in a connnulng projer.i 
ol ihf» colleciion and analysis of 
work shipping laws Academic 
Inquiries sliould bo aridrossod lo 
Professor D. C Jackson. Faculty of 
Law. 

Applications (2 copies) should 
he send lo Mia. P. Vaughan- 
Smith. Staffing Department, 
University of Southampton 809 
5NH quoting refarenco 
743/A/THES. THFSIO 


TOPEXPRESS LTD. | 

Scientific and . 
Computer Consultants 
seeks 

Applied 

Mathematicians 

To work in the areas of 
vibration, acoustics, fluid 
mechanics and theoretical 
oceanography. Reseach 
experience (PhD or equivalent), 
iheoretical or experimental, 
would be a decided advantage. 
Salary negotiable, but generous 
Informal working conditions In 
the centre of Cambridge. 
Applications with curriculum 
vitae and names of two 
referees to Mr. Jack Lang, 
TOPEXPRESS LTD.. 1 
Portugal Piece, Cambridge, 
CB58AF. 


BIRMINGHAM 

lINIVCKbITY OK 

P EPA e R n T o^r^o C,V,L 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

Applications are Invited for 
tufa SRC-runded coat to Invest!- 

C ate under supervision ot Dr 

.. A. Clark, tha ciaalgn of rnln- 
I breed concrete slabs to with- 
stand shear with particular re- 
ference to brlilgaa. 

_ Poat tenable Immediately to 
Slat December 1983. Salary on 
the Research Fellow IA scale 
£6,070 - £10.373 plus super- 
annuation. Maximum starling 
salary £8.925. 



Tl IK TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


LINCOLNSHIRE 

LINCOLNSHIRE COLLEGE OF ART 

Director of Studies (Design-Crafts) 
and Vice Principal 

Applicants should Ikivp widu o»|jwioin:n of ait and desion 
edticjtinn. uaiticiiknly ii» tlm inm .ulvnin oil sucior, and 
bo dirocily fnmilijtr wilh llio vocntionnl itjiplications of design 
Salary: Hand of Dnptinmunt Gr.ido 3 (Burnham scale Eli aii 
£13.203) plus Vico Principal's ullaw.mcn (£660). 

Detolia and application forms nre available from tha 
Principal. Lincolnshire College of Art. Llndum Road 
Lincoln. 

The post falls vacant on Jnnuury 1st 1982. 

THEM 


General Vacancies 


POMI HINA 
NVI TIU 
ILLV MEA 


The Oxford 
Shakespeare 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


THRU GRADUATES stanlnfl jobs 

EodWn°. n i^ [■oli5 k . l %6 , 5S°8 m - 

Has 


Oxford University Press seeks an Assistant Editor for the 
Oxford Shakespeare, under ihe general Editor Dr. Stanley 
Wells. 

The successful applicant will have specialized in 
Shakespearian studies to second degree standard, will hart, 
preferably, some experience of scholarly editorial work, and 
will have a passion for accuracy. 

The preferred age is 23-30. The salary will not be less than j 
£4,515 per annum. 

Please apply, with full curriculum vitae, to John Swanzy,Oitai‘ 
University Press (Publishing), Walton Street, OxfordOXfKP. ; 

Oxford University Press 


Overseas 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS STUDS* 

VACANCIES 

Applications arc invited for the following positions. 

Tha Deportment offers a Bpcholor of Commorca Degres in 
Accountancy, Monugomont nnd Commercinl CompuSj!- 
Student body numbers 300 with full-time ucodomlc suiiofa 
fully oqiiippad laborotorinB and comimtor fucllitlos. 

Princlpal/Sonior Technical Instructor 
The appointoo will bo rusponstbln tti co-ordinaio labwsw 
classes in accounting for Giuiloniu ol nccounientT. 
manogemitnt ond comimtur Hludios. TltO Buccossful B PPjr: 
diould havo « 1st dogtou qiiiililicnllnii in Accounting sndN 
momber of □ prulossimiiil body. Toocliing qualiftcfiiv^ 
doslrablo. 

Locturer/Sonlor Lecturer 
(In Accountancy ond Computer Studies! 

To loach both In thu Accounting and Computer Sitf* 
program, nnd lo uiko tlio lend in itovtilopmont 


Personal 


IMMEDIATI ADVANCES £100 |b 


£20,000, Written terms on re- 
quest. Regional Trust Ltd.. 31 
uo'Br Street. Piccadilly. Londun 
W1A 4RT. Phone: 01-491 3934. 


Freapaet. London. NW4 1YB. HBO 


Colleges of Art 


CORNWALL. 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

FALMOUTH SCHOOL OF ART 
Wnodlane, Falmouth. Cornwall 

. . PrinclpaT/V! crooa! D.F-A. 

| London) 

P "' Nt, E*m l nNC> lm,iB ~ 

o?'lA a .“ fe- anflio A 

or area, which fa tho largeat-or 
^S.“ B which tosatliar 

A.» P et U W& artm ' ,n ' 3 F,no 

turTontiy 11 1 atu- 

Course of 

which 44 specialise To Painting. 

?" “PPtlca- 

- ?1 8 ,7 M’obtilned from 

‘5ttiW c »' to ,w l iQm tt ahoulu be 
W 34th July. 1881. 


». >. •- *i .*« Jf 


r.'t ^ : 


^iujjiuih, <11111 IV 1UHU uru lUHii j a a flf 

oppIlcailoiiB to Accouiitiniuy. Blmuld huvii d 1st dagiis. 
squivaloni, in Accounting. Expnrlunua In commarew 
procasalng highly duslmblu. 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer (In Accounting! 

Minimum qualification would bo n rocoonfzod *i ,B * 
qualification and tortiary tauching and fUBoarch in,0,88 "^j 
least Lwo of financial accounting, cost and mansfl"* 
accounting, auditing, government accounilng ana w* 
Working familiarity with computer oppllcnilons tor 
teaching and roaeorch purposes would be daslrable, 

Tha successful uppllcnni will bn oxpocted to provide ocaa^.^ 
leadership In iheir area of Bpaclallty and to play o laoainB ; 
the .development ol ihe Accountancy Studies In ma 
program. ■ 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer (In Computer Stun 

The successful applicant will bo required to lociura in co p" j 
programming, systems analysis and data P f0 v nn .. «lt 
knowlodga of COBOL and exparience in r 

commercial systems are highly doBlrable. The 
present operates a time sharing aysiem using two ru " tW 
Thi9 system is due to be upgraded In early IS*”. 
Department will have Its own microcomputer, 

Associate Professor . 

(In Accountancy and Business Stud ., 
The successful applicant will play a major roia In t a {n ^ 
'leadership of the Department and- pan op« in 
Depariment'a administration. Full professional^ .-pgileni 4 
Accounting required, as well as extensive tMcnns . 
Industrial and/or consulting experience deslraoie- 

Salary Scales: '*r/& 

Principal/ Senior Technical Instructor K14,]{®'£.j'ag5 
Leciurar/Senior Lecturer K14 *1?|' KT 

Associate Professor K19.8S® 

(K1 ** £0.7378) itelnc*** 

Initial contract period is for 3 years. Other 
gratuity of 24% taxed at 2%, appokitmertt ww.. ^ * 
fares, leave fares for the Btoff member L.. gj* 
months of service, sottling-ln and out ailo w ^J Cfl tow*j 
paid leave par year, education fares and asw» , m*®* 
school Farea, free housing. Salary continuanon _ 
benefits schemes are available. 

Detailed upBcetiont I two capleel wllh eurilculum BjKj, 

name* end addraeaei ot ttuee retereae ihwM he oQ. S« 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY- f 
Moroha Proylnoe. Papua New Guinea, by HihAugiwl- la °_ — 


v t- 



THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 



Overseas 

Continued 


LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER: 
Physical Metallurgy 

Department of Metallurgy, School of Minina «nH 
j TechnlRon Wtwatersmnd? ° nd 
Johannesburg, Republic of South Africa 

*!■ LECTURER! R1 ° 995 ' - 14 370 - 15 ,80 Barrie, x 810 

SENIOR LECTURER: R14 370 x 810 - 19 230 Barrier r 810 - 20 850 ■ 

Benefits: 

pftwIdentTund | r oug '^3 f}l r ° "O' 9 scheme 

Housing lodn subsidy scheme Insurance 

scheme 0d meC " Cal Generous lea V® Privileges 

c^ful^^lcan^by^e'^hnV^Witwaterfrand' 11 be P °' d to ,he suc ' 

MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS: 

Four-year degree or four-year diploma in Physical Metollurov nnd n 
minimum of three years IndusJrla! experience. u 9y and a 

Prospective lecturer will be required to conduct theoretical as waii nc 
Kffiin^chn^p^^ ' he ,0 "° Wln9 Subiec,s a ' levels U P to a 

pgaffla^y §ssaas 

Technology Quallty Assura nce 

Interviews will be held at a date and venue to be arranged. 

avcSaNe C 9 Wr^ e r! allU n 9y brochures and application forms are 

International. 19 Brulon 

Completed application forms should be posted direct to- The 

Kb P ° B ° X 3293 ‘ J ^nesburg 2000. 


free university 

amsterdam 


iaian?" fo H r^ ,nenl0f WBt0t * °* 1hB Facull *o* Letter. Ihere la a 

prof 0880 r of contemporary history 

(vacancy number 4S1-10B1) 

He or she will ba expected to have a specialization fn twentieth 

5 S U .& B !" Hl8t0 . ry - Apprican,s in iff! Dxpei Jflt S 

59 ,ni^ d toparttalpata In cooparallve leaearcti pro|ectaaB 
well ae lo lecture on contemporary history. 

Further requirements are: 

“"^ ld “ tea ar ® expected to be willing to learn Dutch 

- L°nnw?oHnl a „, P r lon ol J*»elr research In Dutch hlatory 

1 n B UBB 01 Vtitl'Honal melhada in historical 
XSSff.T 8 » h ® use in * er<,l#c lplinaiy approachea 
a “ nlv8 “ ,, Y teschfng experience on the uf 1 de^ 
Oraduate and graduate level 

- admlnlaf ratlve experianca within a democrallzed university 

a wadverWBement. Candldatee. who applied In 1 B7S and 
who wish to raapply, must submit a new application. 

me rt Free‘unK!;. r,By h “ ° btB ' nBd Uom AH ' 0radBro at 
In the faculty of Letters (here Is available a 

chair of english literature 

(vacancy number 433-1081) 

A pplic ations are invited lor (he post of firofeaBor of English 
oeriod^fki!.? » 6( £ *? ,hB pr0BBnl da Y< tenable initially lor a 
”1“ nd “h«.S‘” C ' b ° QlVan 

pSmi'nlT a , P K PO l r " mo . n 1 maybeobtal ned from 
H«fiii5»-V'«? y iS ub,aci,lty of En 0 |l »H Litoral u re. 

De Boetelaan 1 105. 1 OBI HV Amaterdam. Netherlands. 

mVFreei5!tiw3tJ* P ” ted a ° r6 ° Wlth ,hB4hri '“ ,an cha.terof 

a Curriculum vllneand a list of publlcallons. 
muRt be submitted within six weeks alter publication ol this 
advertise mam to the Head of the Personnel Dap art ament 

Holland Ve ' 8 ly ' po - 8ox 7 1 B 1 • 1 007 MC Amsterdam, 


iei 


The Papua New Guinea UnFversIty of Technology 
'* Department of Surveying 

Associate Professor/Senior Lecturer 

,or lhB ab0,8 in ,he 

^ rt f 5 qu,rBd *° ho,d a post praduatB qualification 
USES, 9 ^ 0XpBri0nce ,n Industrial and tertiary 

^ - —>*. -• 

teSdSSE r ! BponBl 5 le 10 «hB Head of Department 
conductlna courses rn ,,,e 

Snu,K n b“^M2 bB B ’" ,0 ' !lBd 10 101,8 up to* 

Salary: Associate Professor K19.895 
(K1 » £0.7378) LflC ' Urflr K,7 - B9B 

mltodM 1 ', 1 Wl ll be 'SL 3 V0ara - 0,hsr Include . 

jWM y er 24% taxed nl 2% appolnlmdni and repatriation 

months n <\ T„ ° r t u B 8,a ” m0 mbar and family after 18 
paid leave flnd oul allowanc w- six weeks 

school f 0 aR P8 frIf a h fld , ucal, ° n fflrea and assistance towards 

con “ n and mBdicai 

together wlfh th? 008 ^ tWO ®°P las J with curriculum vitas 
should hn Jhh tha n ? maa and addresses of three referees 
Unlveraltv If t 8B8 i? *°ii The ” e 9 Iatrar - pa Pua New Guinea 
Province y p M „,.Iw 0hno i°? y ' 783. Lae Morobe 

inca, Papua New Guinea by 16th Auguat 1B81. 


QUEENSLAND INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Brisbane - Australia 

LECTURER/SENIOR TUTOR/ 

- TUTOR IN LAW - 

<ffscln» n S iii Ut ? technology is a federally funded, multi- 
arounrt 7 2n#l? rt ^ rv ! natt tution, with a student population of 
Th o' ■ - local0 .d dose to the city of Brisbane. 
vaarRhfii 0 *? 1 0f l ^ w COf, ducts an Honours LL.B. Course (four 
require™ *I efl . r8 P a rt-ilmel which satleflea the academic 

in 0uMn.i nta admission to practice bb a barrister ol solicitor 
'Juaenaianij. Over 000 atudenta wfll be enrolled in 1982. 

with ' * U ^!lli rB u lnv,ted for die above position from persons 
LeciurrwhiS 00 . ho !’ our8 degree in lew. Appllcania for a 
e xperi 0 rv» in 8 .^ u hava P ractical legal experianca and 

l8V61, An LL,M ' or 

a ary ranges: Lecturer: A$17,083- A$28,037 

Senior Tutor: A$ 17,083 - A$19, 570 
Purthar trM, TUl ° r: A * 14 ' 086 ’ A9 16,585 
office/ r 2 TI ®J on Pray be obtained from the personnel 

■ntervlawii u 0rfl8 ® tre ®t Brisbane, 4000, Australia. 
1881. may bB arranged In London In September, 


PKESION INSTITUTE 
, 1 of TECHNOLOGY 


Kmuy Road, UuiiUoora, 3MJ, 
Viciwla. AUSTRALIA. 


HEAD OF SCHOOL 
OF ART & DESIGN 

(Salary: $38,666 per annum) 


The Presion Iiwiiiuie of Technology h a miilif-disclplinary huiiiiiic 
situated in ihe uorihem area or Melbourne, Ausirolia. h Is esrablislied 
on a new and atiracilve campui of some 42 heciares and has b ainem 
enrolment 013,000. 

This School Is ihe major leniary Ari and Design leaching 
csiabll'ihment in Melbourne 1 ! nor i hem suburb! and conduct! graduate 
and poit-graduaie course! in lwo and three dimensional uudiei. design 
and media art!. Some 250 iiudenii are enrolled in these courses, of 
whom a large proportion are or mature age. 

The School’s workshop areas Include: Arts Theory, Ceramics/ 

£!*“■ Q“ l 8 n ' Drawing, Flbre/WeavUig. Film, Painting, Peiformaiice/ 
Video. Photography, Prim making, Sound, Sculpture. 

The Foundation Head or School. Mr. Brian Seidel, is retiring from 
this position after a period of lOyeara in which he has Initiated the 
development of many innovative courses that have led to the School's 
present high ^iand|ng.irl ih« Community. 

The fnitltute b ttekirlg a person possessing a ren inn/ qualification 
combined with high professional standing in the L-onununiiy and 
considerable experience in education. 

The Head of School will be responsible to the Principal for Ihe 
educational development and operation of the School, and its students, 
starring and financial administration. 

Furlher Information may be obtained from the Personnel Officer 
telephone (03) 468 2230. 

Applications, In writing, should Include the name, address and 
Iriephone number or three referees, and be forwarded to the Personnel 
Officrr, P region Imillule of Technology, Plenty Koad, Bundoora 
Victoria, 3083. Australia by M August 1981. 



Caulfield Institute of Technology, 
Melbourne, Australia 

HEAD OF 

DEPARTMENT- 

MATHEMATICS 

(Ref: 81/38) 

Applications are Invited tar appointment, on a continuing 
or f ixed term basis, to the position of Head of Department 
or Mathematics. 

lSm 1 i) 8 .r d «° f i D w par i m9nt wl11 prQvlda academic and 
administrative loaders hi pas well aa encouraging, instigating 
and co-ordfnating approprfal e research and development 
activities within the Institute and with the business and 
Industrial community. 

The department has an academic stair of 20 and offers 
major studies and service courses In applied mathematics, 
statistics and operations research for degree and diploma 
courses in Applied Science. EDP. Business Studies 
Engineering and Social and Behavioural Studies as well 
as a Oraduate Diploma in Applied Numerical Analysis. 
Masters degree candidates by research are also accepted 
for supervision and guidance. 

Members ol the department are engaged In algnlficant 
research and development prelects with business, industry 
and governmental agencies, as well as tha design and 
presentation of short courses and (raining courses. 

The current salary Is AS35.049 pa 
Applications. In duplicate and on the institute's official 
application form. ST 1 B. available Irom the Stafl Branch 
should be addressed to the Staff Officer toreac h him by30 
September. 1981. 

A duty specification la available from Ihe Staff Branch. 

Caulfield Institute of Technology, 

w“oSl. n AS2 t 0 fSB^ 0aa Caume,d Ea * 3146 - 


^fttao 0 tmnn5 L,Qt,no J-T-Sm together with C.V. 
to gai her with numbar < Mating pretant employment 
the names r ^ Bnt Photograph, student record Bnd 
BhoufdleSiifSJ Bdd|, “ aa > Of at least two (2) refaraes, 
- ^1 reach the personnel officer by August 7th, 1981^ 


See Page 2 
For Further 

Overseas Appointments 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
OspariniHil of Town and Raglonal 
Planning 
DURBAN 

REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Apjlbcnilani aro in mad linm >ullablv 
qualified periom. raganlltia ol , 0 *. 
■Bt'ljlon, UCt, col LIU' ur nollaflj' illCil) (of 
nppPMlmpm to, Ha PMIgfll 

D SENIOR LECTUflEfi 
B LECTURER 

The OijperiTiBni won-fil welcomo 
conifMa'M Min a wind i^ngn ol 
'niMoalj hcnwH. ono appOHA.* ahnuld 
h.iva eiimiiie m mn awa ol RLginnal/ 
Rural Plonnlng, piafgr.iirtt foi davalaulng 
cannirin: wfiiiq ihn leioruj aniininin 
jus* have Oipemw In mt arim m.ipr 
fiaM ol town aid lepnnal plvmirig 
SaluiiuiinlhOiirmB' 

.» "M 3f0 - n 20 BM pw annum 
IQR10B9S— Rll 230p«r onnum 
Tha comnMncIng *.T»ary nnteh ndl ba 
fHpflndpni on ihe quflirtcailtni end ’of 
tqoiitKOdi the buccuMtulappiict'ni. in 
■ildman. a Hvn bonus at 93‘b ol ono 
■nomli-R Mlary *s onynblo siitijpc! to 
iieniurv leoubliqn i . 

Application Form*. Imthor 
parHcvlara of iha pail and inleu-miiton 
on uamiDn. madloal Old. giaup 
fnauranca, lUff bufllry. houilng loan 
and aufaahty achamaa, Jong l,avo 
condlllm and tiavoillrp oapanaac on 
flrai oppalntmoni ar* ebiaViahra from 
™ KOfllihar. Unlvaretly of NolaL Kinn 



REMINDER 

Copy for 
Classified 
Advertisements 
in the 

T.H.E.S. 

should arrive not 
fater than 10.00 a.m. 
Monday preceding 
the publication 
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Foi some time now it has been 
fashionable to find fault with Amen- 


Melting pot 


poverty-striken “blackboard jung- 
||| zJm I W I les”. Suburban schools are .affluent. 
■ W I trendy, and irrelevant. Discipline. 

I literacy and standards are things of 
wr I the past only dimly remembered and 
I honoured mainly in their breech. Lit- 
tie is expected and little is achieved, 
over a fiver. How can they have the either of learning or of life. And 


laaiiiuiuivji' Lv -- — , i m. 

can education. John can t read. ■ j i_ 

Susan can’t count. Urban schools are chnijlfl DC 

novertv-striken “blackboard lung- »3 |iuum 


N^OndSy gall! Does.nnyonc actually fork out worst 0 f n |i, the pride and the fun of 

Wake up with a headache at 8.50. that kind of money for books not vital educating or becoming educated are 
Reflect bitterly in the shower on the to their work these days. Can any- both gone from the process, 
cost of alcohol in the homeland of one? Dash in for the mail. Four Because Americans have from the 
Guinness and whiskey. 9.00 brings the publishers' catalogues. Neatly miss bin beginning been committed to the 
day's ration of violence in the north, with all four - but I’m improving; one j Br g esl social experiment ever undcr- 
Set out, barely breakfasted and bad- day I'll get the lot in at one shot. No [a |. en t h e y have always been in ;i 
ly shaved, at 9.40, on the 28-minute point in keeping them; the budget was ition t0 be able to compare the 
walk to university and a 10.00 a.m. all used up in January. Nothing now till kiual with the {deal. This has made 
class. Will someone pass and give me October 1, if then. lhem a self-consciously introspective 

a lift? , ■ ■ people who find it easy to complain 

Arrive breathless at 10.15. Only two rj • J Q _ , about how far things fall short of the 

thirds of the class are there. The other i/llQciy mxk. 

fhird has nor shown up for over a week Main topic of conversation over It mnv also be true that Americans 


a salad bowl 

jiPik 


TIIETIMKS IIHifIFK 1-.IHH A TION SUPPLEMENT j^j 

\\ physical rewunrev, schools anj j 
JUi leges i'.iniiix dn the cducatioSS! 

siH'iitli/ing job equally we l| £5 - 
a will have to learn that high «£• 

am even l .. lieges arc notbalnw 
1 mid il tlicv waiu the edu£'i 


careers ut their young to be u^i 
lul they will have to he imfi 
Well - resp. uisihility cannot befei 
u.itc.l to administrators or feet' 
however well meaning. FotajjS 
one said, "our young are sot? 
offspring of .school systems 
leges, they belong to families.' \ 
Ami we must learn at both 
high school mnl college level ife- 
Iheie are no easy shortcuts. Studrc 1 
must learn that they cannot \& 
themselves into the company of 
heart surgeons. The only way tb 
they can get there is throng; fo. 
discipline of hard work and ft 
meeting of difficult standards, ft. 
iug their high school time and in 
ilieii college careers, students nc 
learn (hat study i.s their work anf[. 
they are m dn it right it will imo,V ■ 
nil outpouring of energy, liiK.cn 
ceiur.itiuti and devotion as mod a 
greater than any that they vSk 
reipiircd to produce at a job oft 
aiiu 1 1 world. Hoard memixn t;,'-’ 


Set out, barely breajcrasieci ana oau- uay i u gei in 
ly shaved, at 9.40, on the 28-minute point in keepi 
walk to university and a 10.00 a.m. all used up in. 
class. Will someone pass and give me October 1, if 

8 Arrive breathless at 10.15. Only two j-. . j 
thirds of the class are there. The other i/llQiiy 
third has nor shown up for over a week Main topi, 

now. Debate with myself whether to cd ff ce i s Mi 
mention it to her next time she does w hich means 


■nWr* 






now. Debate with myself whether to cd ff ce j s Monday’s Dank Holiday. are better at starting things than 
mention it to her next time she does which means no classes. Everybody maintaining them - at fixing things 
deign to put in an appearance. Decide | amen ts resulting loss to students of ralher t h a n keeping them working, 
against. This is- a university. Students v ^ a | material. Great feeling of virtue They have great powers of accelera- 
are adults. Maturing minds. Kest ot pervades coffee room. tion, yet their staying power over the 


, at it. Tread carefully now; students = 0 f life” which are necessary to bring dividual learners and the difference care and have high standard! l) 

Tuesdav adults; maturing minds. But where was an y vision into reality and keep it in between them was ignored. But themselves and their colleagues*; 

J she? Very suntanned. being. These are lessons which they equality of uccess is not the same as we must never forget that qoi ; 

Two articles that I nsked for as inter- Now admin, wants the exams too. raust j eam j n a hurry because of the equality of ability and an educational costs money. It will not do torfii 1 
library Loans four months ago have Why didn’t 1 set them in the Easier accelerating velocity of the circum- system that does not make distinc- high standards and then withhold ' 


library Loans four months ago have Why didn t l set them in the easier accelerating velocity of the circum- system that does not make distinc- 

nppeared, hut I take in another eleven vacation? stances which condition their lives, ttons on the basis of the latter cannot 

applications. Wonder whether I shall For American education, as for function with any sort of fairness to 

remember why I wanted them in four QotiirHav much the rest ot American soc '* thc individual students, 

months' time. Oh for a benefactor to Od.lll.IUaj ety, the vision itself is vaster and Thus, there are two major pruh- 

set up a proper library for minority Today T really must start setting the more complex than most others, lems in American education. The 

subjects, 'rhe university is £2m. in the exams. It’s only two weeks till they There is a regrettable tendency to first lies in thc fact that in addition 


red this year and they have postponed, start and the wretched things should 

indefinitely, the new library building, have been in ages ago. Spend a happy ever its quality (and elements of it are ing, public educational institutions democracy as in any other bp : 

All is not black, however: they have hour plotting a new syllabus far next ot world class!, the American system took on many of the social respond- even though it is hard to 

just opened a vast and luxurious new year. There must be some way of of education is the largest, most di- bilities which were no longer them. The answer lies noliiipJ 

sports complex. getting the elements of Arabic gram- verse, and most responsive educa- accepted by other institutions, such ing these differences but in to?. 

mar over to students who know little of tional system in the world measured as tne family, the church, or the ing multiple standards bswiM 

English grammar if one devotes four in gross numbers or in percentages community. This was conspicuously expectation of maximum W- 

Wednesday hours a week to it over a year. These of the population involved at nny the case through the nineteenth and ment of each individual at frir, 

3 studentsdid Irish at school for 12 years, level. It has tried to he a social, the early part of the twentieth ecu- of ability and performance. II*’ 

This is a bud day in my week. Three and that’s a difficult language. Mind human developmental as well as an tunes when the public school, panic- no useful purpose to haw s' 

classes in the morning and a two-hour y°u* secm *o forget it quickly academic system. It is also a system ularly the urban public school, be- single standard mid then cotfc.'i 

extra-mural in the evening. If they enough once they ure through Leaving that has attempted to deal with quid- came the principal vehicle for Ihc who full slioil of it. One' 

don't up the rata Eox egtra-nnirals 1 Cert, exams. ity as well as equality, choice as well assimilation of millions of immigrants, unhunpiest errors of popilift' 

Should atop doing them. On the other i i as^ccess, and values as well aa skills. We see evidence of this tension tion is the assumption tM** 

hand, if numbers enrolling don’t pick CnnHov ,. The e ^ orl t0 educate so large and between the academic and the who are not able to meet iW 

up soon they may drop the course OUIlvlaj diverse a proportion of Americans broader social missions growing in standards are not able ton»« 


Ihere is a regrettable tendency to tirst lies in thc tact mat in autiiuon 
equate size with quality. Yet what- to the responsibility for formal learn - 
ever its quality (and elements of it are ing, public educational institutions 


Wednesday 


we must never forget that qm' 
costs money. It will not do ioiae 1 
high standards mid then wthtaw; - 
sources that will make that perfc' 
mat possible . 

Thc second problem lies into 
the fact (hat (he egalitarian fan- 
thc American system has all hi. 
in ina ted the use uf standards.®. . 
cnccs of ability exist as msiw; 
democracy as in any other bp : 
even though it is hard to talk lie 
them. The answer lies not in 
ing these differences but in to 
ing multiple standards bawl wij 
expectation of maximum iW-- ; 
ment of each individual auwh 
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LETTERS TO 

The Burnham Committee and 

Sir, - The right of The THES to like job? Thc position of polytechnic 
commit on lie recognition of the staff relative to those in universities 
APT {THES, June 26) cannot be dis- £ now worse than it was prior to he 
puted. . Even when that cpmment Houghton Report. In The Daily Ttdc- 
strays into what is known in legal graph of Friday July 6 1973 Mr St 
circles as "vulgar abuse;, that is only John Stevas admitted that only five 
a matter for the editor in setting the per cent of polytechnic staff received 
standard of journalism for whicli he the equivalent of professors' pay 
wishes his paper to be known. Now the number is under per 
However, when the comment is cent. Does the The THES have 
used to introduce facts which are other evidence? 
disputed it is necessary for them to If it is not possible to substantiate 
"J&WS* or ..^^drawn. the claims made in the editorial then 
Which of the policies of the AFT perhaps it is worth remembering the 
are extremist. I list here the main adage “admit you are wrong today 
ones: ... „ . so to appear wise tomorrow. 

• national coordination of all higher Yours faithfiilly, 

education; A. J. PD1NTON 

• parity of provision with univers- National Secretary, Association of 

ities: Polytechnic Teachers, Southsea, 

• distinctiveness of polytechnic Hants, 
education; 

• opposition to closed shops and to Sir, - Your editorial Burnham boost 
politicization of union activity. r or fa ^PT (June 26) falls far, far 
There are naturally policies which below the high standards of princi- 

are consequent on these and you are pled journalism that we associate 
at liberty to consider those also. with The Times publications. The 
Could we have listed the state- article was not only outrageously 
ments or actions which justify the biased but also inaccurate in several 
charge of “zany extremism”? One or important respects, 
two examples would suffice. You say the present Burnham 

Could it be made clear how the arrangements are working well. In 
APT would cause “fragmentation'' in fact tne negotiations on polytechnic 
the Burnham FE committee when and college teachers' pay take place 
there are already three unions other in the Burnham main committee by 
than Natfhe, each smaller than the the NUT. When has the Burnham 
APT, represented on that com- FE committee ''negotiated'' a differ- 
mittee? ent settlement for the teachers it is 

What is the evidence for the cate- supposed to represent? After 
gorical statement that the Burnham Houghton, a polytechnic teacher at 
FE committee is doing a workman- the top of the career grade received 


THE EDITOR 

I the APT 

roughly the same ns a university 
teacher at thc lop of his career 
graile. Now the university teacher is 
more than £800 p.a. ahead. ! 

You say that Natfhe “against all i 
thc odds has been successful in , 
turningback the APT tide and that < 
the ArT’s numbers are faltering. In 
fact, the APT’s numbers are increas- . 
ing. Surely this is “against all thc 
odds" for an “unrecognized" union. 

You say that the APT's mem- 
bership ot Burnham may turn out 
not to be an aid to recruitment. 
Well, all polls conducted by the 
Electoral Reform Society (and those 
conducted by ACAS in three 
polytechnics) nave shown that there 
are more p olyt echnic teachers who 
want the APT to represent them 
than those who want Natfhe to rep- 
resent them. 

As for the APT having “its own 
brand of zany extremism” , 1 suppose 
the average APT member is zanily 
extreme in his moderateness. 

Just suppose that the APT had 
“gone away” in the 18 or so months 
that it has taken Mr Carlisle to conic 
to a decision on its request for recog- 
nition. How long do you think it 
would be before Natfhe returns to Us 
old excesses and polytechnic teachers 
would once again reel the need to 
form an association to look after 
their interests and those of thc 


Too old at 40 university for reinstatement. He 

should, by natural justice, win his 
Sir, - The mathematics sub- case. If he failed, men presumably 
committee of the UGC has addres- everyone, whatever his occupation, 
wj* lo the P roWem "‘be would be liable to dismissal at anv 
staff ana research in universities will stage in his career, purely on 
wither unless further appointments grounds of age. This would clearly 
tan be found for the able young". Of he against the public weal, 
the means by which such appoint- Yours faithfully, 


university for reinstatement. He 
should, by natural justice, win his 
case. If he failed, then presumably 


Should atop doing them. On the other as access, and values as well aa skills. We see evidence of this tension 

hand, if numbers enrolling don’t pick Cnnrlti v The effort to educate so large and between the academic and the 

up soon they may drop the course OUJ.lU.aj diverse a proportion of Americans broader social missions growing ii 

entirely. New resolution: no Sunday papers, entails certain consequences. our educational world today with tin 

M.A. student looks in, “just for Waste too much time. Also cost too “ : means that because it has preoccupation of many publk 

moment." Nice bloke, but did i really much and have nothing in them of any wen difficult to hold these diverse schools with thc problems of disci 


tell him Wednesday? Stays for nearly interest to a really serious person, claims on >» « pnne, or uRinuvnnuigv, «i nmuntnp, i nvruore, pc»v.i|» «>■ “*-v > ^^un. n. lecturer or, say. 40. who tureri between the aces of 31 and 45 
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Hurray, no teaching on Thursdays. 
Off to the National Museum; I’ve been 
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the council solely on a reimbursable 
basis, it contributes no less than 
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Diploma 

disease 


APT National Executive member. 
Trent Polytechnic, Nottingham. 

sequences of what would result. 
Were it not for Professor Jones in- 
fluential position on the UGC his 
ideas could be dismissed as thc piece 
of idiocy they self-evidently are. Is 
he not aware that the demographic 
basis of his plan is highly suspect, 
that in ail probability there will be a 
swing towards subjects using ■ 
mathematics, that his proposal would 
cause grave harm to British 
mathematics in general and to indi- 
vidual universities in particular. 

If adjustments have to be made, 
may we hope that the UGC will act 
in a responsible and sensitive man- 
ner? Professor Jones should resign. 
Yours, 

LIAM O'CARROLL, 

Department of Mathematics, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh- 

Education (CICHEJ. This is a pity 
since there is much in his advice to 
the IUPC with which we agree, par- 
ticularly the need for staff in the 
member institutions to be interested 
and informed enough to ensure that 
IUPC members are alive to the 
issues they would like raised in the 
standing committee. In his seemingly 
innocent reference to a secretariat 
for IUPC do we see the real reason 
for this selectively ill-informed 
attack: the universities and poly- 
technics having elected a com- 
mittee should “develop a modest in- 
frastructure" for IUPC to keep il up 
to the mark? There are always those 
who feel that nothing can be safe 
unless they are around to see it is 
saved. That role (s, by election, ours. 
Yours sincerely 


il lo soy 
scrvPtlve 
the myth 


whole institutions. Not only will 
good, students lose the chance o! 


F. THISTLETHW AITE , Chairman 
J. B. BUTTERWORTH, Vice- 
Chairman 

D, P. BETHEL, Vice-Chairman 
Committee for International Coop- 
eration In Higher Education, British 
Council. 

higher education, and staff have to 
fight for their jobs; the fundamental 
academic derisions about what sub- 
ject areas will be developed, in what 
combinations, finally pass explicitly 
to politicians. 

From the Government’s point of 
view, selective cuts will appear easier 
to administer, since they stand a 
good chance of fragmenting the 
opposition. Higher education, includ- 
ing all the campus unions, will need 
to draw together 1 ail the support it 
can get in tne coming weeks, in and 
•out of its own ranks. 

Yours faithfully, 

JENNIFER BIRKETT, 

French Department, Dundee Uni- 
versity. 


Sir, - Mr Stanford Aston's letter 
(June 26) on thc “diploma disease” - 
occasioned by the University College 
of Botswana's requirement of a PhD 
in English for a chair in that subject 
- might have been ignored. Mr E. 
A. Jones’s reply for (he British 
Council (July 3) should not be. 

Any acquaintance with the staffing 
of commonwealth universities, espe- 
cially in the newer systems, reveals 
two things. First, where there is ex- 
patriate staff, they are drawn not 
just from Britain, but more or less 
widely from the rest of the English- 
speaking world. Second, there is a 
process of “nationalizing” the staff of 
these universities, e.g. of Africaniza- 
tion, in which home-educated stu- 
dents are sent abroad for higher 
education - to Birmingham or Min- 
nesota, Heidelberg or thc ANU, to 
Paris, Moscow or Cairo. On both 
counts, the standard is international; 
it is the PhD. 

It would not annenr well-advised 
for the British Council to think 
otherwise. The myth nf thc brilliant 
arts person, the old double first, is 
not shared and is not worth trying to 
export. It is part of thc myth of the 
single honours degree: a degree 
which did provide n knowledge 
adequate to teaching a subject just 
when a secondary school education 
(public school, " of course) was 
t nought adequate for nearly all pur- 
poses. Now it is not: the' BA has 
taken its place and has become thc 
locus of a more general education. 
Titus it is now the PhD which is thc 
termination uf disciplinary training. 

Of course, this may all just be u 
symptom of the diploma disease. But 
the normal and pathological are odd- 
ly distributed when Britain is the 
exception. And who would wish to 
argue that, say, for nn African coun- 
try intent on improving its school 
system, the best university training 
for prospective teachers would be a 
single honours degree? Far more 
userul would be the design of some 
of our more recent combined, inte- 

§ rated, interdisciplinary or modular 
egrees, even of sandwiched courses. 
Does the British Council talk to the 
CNAA? 

Yours faithfully, 

D. J. C. ANGLUIN. 

202, Ferme Park Road, London, N8. 

Sir, - The British Council’s man, Mr 
E. A. Jones, shuffles off too lightly 
the council’s responsibility, in a let- 
ter (July 3) which Is a classic of 
amiably confused logic. The solid 
fact remains (hat the British Council 
has the power to dissuade overseas 
universities from operating job speci- 
fications which effectively disqualify 
many of the best potential appli- 
cants. In the last analysis, it can 
decline to cooperate in such stupidity. 
My straight question lo Mr Jones 
is, why does the council shirk this 
duty? 

Yours faithfully, 

J. STANFORD ASTON, 

40, Chesterton Hall Crescent, Cam- 
bridge. 

Slipshod 

Sir, - Tis with alarm ond de- 
spondency that 1 read (THES June 
26) that, according to your Scottish 
correspondent (and not, ! fervently 
hope tor Strathclyde’s sake, to their 
Professor-Designate C. McCabe), 
structuralism views the author’s in- 
tentions as an external factor! Whose 
structuralism? Not Zdraffa’s, not 
Goldmonn's, nor Rousset’s. Is it 
necessary, as the French say, to pro- 
vide a little drawing? Let Flaubert, a 
practising Structuralist if ever there 
was one, be cited, rather: ‘en art . . . 
la vision est vfeue dans la forme ' 
[Corresp, // j>60). And let us have 
no more ut this slipshod, para- 
professional pontifical ion. 

Yours earnestly, 

A/ R. PRESS, 

Department of French, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Belfast, 

Letters for publication should arrive 
by Tuesday morning. They should be 
as short as possible and written on 
one side of. the paper. The editor 
reserves the right to cut or amend 
them if necessary. 


Union View 

Time for the 
UGC to 
reveal all 

Wc knew some weeks ngo that with 
thc allocation of the recurrent gram 
for 1981782 would so letters ol' 
advice from the UGC to each indi- 
vidual institution stating the assump- 
tions on which (he grant would be 
made. 

This ''advice'' would in some cases 
recommend to universities that con- 
sideration should be given to closure 
uf whole departments or a reduction 
in some departments* activities. 
There might also be contained other 
advice, the nature of which has been 
kepi secret. 

Tbe Association of University 
Teachers together with other unions, 
MPs and the press, has- been asking 
that when these letters issue, their 
contents should be' made public. Al 
the time of writing this the UGC has 
refosed unless individual vice- 
chnnccllors give their permission. 
This is a deplorable state nf affairs 
since public money is involved und 
the livelihood of members of staff 
may be nl stake. For these reasons, 
if for no other, publication should 
have been agreed without question. 
It is true universities have autonomy 
and cun decide whether or not to 
take the advice of thc UGC. but the 
publication of that advice is nothing 
whatsoever to da with university 
autonomy. It merely lets people 
know what thc UGC has recom- 
mended when it is acting as an ex- 
ecutive arm of government in distrib- 
uting the recurrent grant. 

One can understand (nil hough 
perhaps not agree with) UGC udvicc 
to the Government being kept con- 
fidential. This is when the UGC is 
acting as a confidential adviser to 
ministers. 



Some years ago it was almost im- 
possible to find out how much 
money had been allocated to each 
university and it was only after a 
campaign by the AUT that this mini- 
mum amount of information was 
published. It looks as though we are 
going to have tbc same battle all 
over again. 

Jt is this attitude of confidentiality 
where it does not matter in the 
slightest that gives the impression 
that the university system is some- 
how privileged ana it feeds the egos 
of those few individuals who gloat on 
the fact that they are ^rivy for a 
week or two at least to information 
that no one else has. We must ask: 
is this the right way to run university 
affairs whilst trying to publicize the 
universities as disseminators of 
knowledge and on the widest scale? 

It should not be thought that all 
universities are anxious to keep this 
advice close to their chests. Seven 
vice-chancellors have indicated lo the 
AUT that they have no objection to 
a copy of the letter of advice coming 
directly to the association. A number 
of others have promised to let the 
local association or the AUT have a 
copy of the letter when it is received 
at the institution concerned. A 
minority have taken n dog-in-the- 
manger attitude and fallen back on 
constitutional proprieties or have 
given a flat refusal to reveal anything 


but, of course, the question should 
never have arisen or allowing each 
university to decide what it should 
do with advice that should be public 
property. The UGC should have 
stated mat within 24 or 48 hours of 
letters of advice being posted to uni- 
versities it would 'ronfce available the 
contents of those letters so that all 
interested parties would know what 
was going an. 

It is hoped that the UGC and the 
Government will have second 
thoughts about this Btid at least let 
the organizations representing the 
staff know immediately proposals are 
floating around which may affect the 
very livelihood of their members. 

Laurie Sapper 

The author is General Secretary of 
the Association of University 
Teachers. . 






